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Introduction 


omerset Maugham published his first book in 1897 and his 

last in 1958.’ By 1900 he had a small reputation as a novelist. 

In 1910 he was the most popular dramatist in London. In 
the nineteen-twenties he began making a reputation for himself 
as a short-story writer. In the nineteen-thirties, he had a golden 
decade during which he published his best novel, a very good 
travel book, one of our best books on Spain, the most practical 
literary autobiography since Trollope, and some of the best short 
stories in the language. Behind this oeuvre is a craftsman who on 
the one hand says he wrote as naturally as the cricket sings and on 
the other is constantly saying that the English language is ex- 
tremely difficult to manage. No contemporary creative writer 
has had so much to say about writing. No craftsman has been so 
open or interesting about his technical difficulties and few have 
achieved more professional skill. 

There is also, behind the public face of the famous author, an 
unquiet spirit preoccupied with the human condition and ultimate 
values. On occasion, he has given up everything to speak out on 
these subjects of universal concern. He left the theatre, and the 
fame and fortune it gave him, to write Of Human Bondage and. 
returned to the theatre to write at the end sermon plays like For 
Services Rendered and. Sheppey. Later, he left everything to go for 
a long walk alone through Burma and Thailand, during which he 
read philosophy and thought things out again for himself. At the 
end of his literary autobiography he wrote a credo of forty pages. 


1 So reads a note to Points of View (1958): “Mr. Maugham has announced 
that this is the last book he will ever publish.”” The book of reproductions of 
his pictures or the newspaper autobiography hardly breaks this resolution. 
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A little later, in his last novels, he became absorbed in the great 
commonplaces of the human condition. About the same time, 
at the end of A Writer's Notebook, he reviewed his credo and found 
again that life is empty of meaning. 

Behind this progress of writing and thinking extending over 
sixty years was a pattern of living consciously worked out. 
Those of us old enough to have had. Victorian fathers know how 
they used to see a thread of design running through existence and 
how they tried to impose a pattern on their lives. It could be done 
in those days, as it has always been done in the secular East. 
Maugham lived his life and made his money so that he could 
consciously achieve a pattern. He found it all the more necessary 
to do so because he could find no reason for believing either in 
God or in immortality. In his philosophy there is no possibility 
of grace, but a stoical necessity to achieve a gracious pattern. 

The public face is perfectly familiar. It appeared as the writer 
in The Moon and Sixpence. Then he adopted the persona of 
Ashenden in some short stories and in Cakes and Ale. It appeared. 
again without a pseudonym in the later short stories. Maugham 
disclaims identity and says it is only the old trick to gain verisi- 
militude, but the persona has recognisably the same face and voice. 
It belongs also to the author of The Gentleman in the Parlour and 
The Summing Up. It is the same man who uses his own name as 
observer in The Razor's Edge. 

In the end, he says, all that an author has to offer is himself; 
and. the quality of a novel or a short story depends as much as 
anything on the character of the writer. The public face of 
Somerset Maugham is cosmopolitan and man-of-the-world. He 
grew up in an age when an Englishman expected to become a 
European and he extended his interests far beyond Europe to the 
secular civilisations of the Far East. He returned there again and 
again in his tireless questing for a solution to the problems of the 
human condition, and in his search for acceptable truth about 
God and immortality. 

He has been absorbed all his life, like so many of his contem- 
poraries, in the problem of power in human societies, Asa young 
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medical student he spent a vacation in Florence to learn Italian 
and there he became interested in the writings of Machiavelli, 
That interest remained. throughout his life until in Then and Now 
he wrote a novel which was a mass of quotations from The Prince 
and the Commentaries and the letters. Another favourite author 
was Spinoza, whose political writings express views that are not 
far different from Machiavelli’s. But Maugham’s interest in 
Spinoza was rather in the moralist who was absorbed in the study 
of goodness. Reading philosophy has always been a habit with 
Maugham and he advocates it as a useful and stimulating morning 
exercise: “it was my habit to start the day with a perusal of a few 
pages of a metaphysical work. It is a practice as healthy to the 
soul as the morning bath is healthy to the body.” One of the 
results of this morning exercise was a late and rather difficult 
essay on the aesthetics of Kant. 

Another of his wide range of interests is painting, and his 
writings on El Greco and Zurbarén show more than an ordinary 
amateur knowledge. But his main interest has always been in 
literature. As a young man he learned French, German, Spanish 
and Italian sufficiently well to study the literatures so that he 
could contribute better to his own. In this age of criticism, when 
appreciation of literature is so largely in the hands of academics 
who have no experience of creative writing, Maugham represents 
the older tradition in English literature of the critic who is con- 
cerned about a craft he follows creatively. 

All his interests have served one end, story-telling in one form 
or another. The pattern that he made has meaning only as a 
design for a life of creative writing. He has the artist’s faith that 
only creative artists are important. He makes the pianist in 
“The Alien Corn” say: “We are the only people who count. 
We give the world significance.” 

That is a proud statement, and for contrast there is another one 
expressing doubt and humility. He speculates on the immortality 
of his writings: “I think few serious writers . . . can be entirely 
indifferent to the fate that will befall their works after their 
death.” At that place, at the beginning of The Summing Up, he 
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shrugs off the weakness. Immortality can only be for a few 
hundred years and is a thing largely of the classroom. More 
usually in these speculations he says that if an author desires im- 
mortality he must produce an oeuvre. If he does, then a play or 
two, a novel perhaps and a bundle of short stories may survive. 
He has a second test: the body of work a writer produces must be 
read by his contemporaries and thus known. This seems unusually 
obvious but Maugham is reacting to the charge so frequently 
made until the late thirties that he was a commercial writer. The 
immortals all had audiences in their own day, some of them, like 
himself, very big ones. 

Maugham amply satisfies his two criteria. He has entertained 
more people all over the world in more literary kinds than any 
other English prose writer in this century. A great deal of it is as 
good entertainment now as when it was written, and that is the 
true test of immortality. The people in Bunyan, Jane Austen and 
Dickens are more real to us than the people in the streets. So are 
a great many people in Maugham. He is still enjoyed everywhere 
and television has shown how lively his stories are. 

There is no guide to the whole of Maugham’s work and that 
is what this book offers. As it does so it will make a portrait. 
The sitter was an ambitious and persevering young man with 
immense resources of energy. These qualities remained and fame 
and. experience added others. The one which counts most to us is 
the quality he assigned to himself so percipiently in The Razor’s 
Edge. He has common sense. 

His talent is comic. Sometimes the humour is easy and natural, 
often it has a hard edge of Gallic wit to it, and sometimes it is 
sardonic. One of the sympathetic things about Maugham is that 
it has never satisfied him to be merely a comic writer. Of Human 
Bondage, the last plays and the last novels are all serious. The 
travel books, the personal and critical writing are by their nature 
so. They make a contribution to our contemporary comment on 
life. But his essential gift was comic and this, with his robust 
common sense, may be his best hope of immortality. 


Liza of Lambeth 


hen Maugham wrote Liza of Lambeth, he was a medical 

student in St Thomas’s Hospital. Protected by his black 

bag, he had just done sixty-three midwifery cases 
in the slums of Lambeth. His work led him “up stinking alleys 
and into sinister courts where the police hesitated to penetrate.” 
In hours of waiting he must have drunk many cups of tea, made 
mental inventories of the furnishings in many poor little rooms 
and studied many Cockney characters. Occasionally, he would 
escape downstairs for a breath of air. “The husband was sitting 
on the step and you sat down beside him and chatted.” 

Maugham had already sent two long stories to Fisher Unwin, 
who “was making some stir with a series of short books called 
the Pseudonym Library.’ Unwin rejected the stories but said he 
would be interested in a novel. “I wrote back to thank him and 
said that in a short while I would take advantage of his offer. I 
posted the letter and ten minutes later began a novel.” 

This was Liza. It has survived better than any of the novels 
Maugham wrote in the next ten years. It has survived better than 
any of the slum novels which were so popular at that time. He 
tells us that it lacked invention and that he had put down what 
he had seen as plainly as possible. “I was forced to stick to the facts 
by the miserable poverty of my imagination.” It seems to the 
reader today that there is a considerable amount of sympathetic 
imagination in the novel. Liza also has form and style; a begin- 
ning, a middle and an end, with a simplicity of treatment both in 
narrative and style that Maugham has never repeated since. 

It was a little masterpiece, thrown off easily and requiring and 
receiving hardly any revision in later editions. It is very much the 
kind of book a craftsman achieves in a lucky mood after years of 
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writing experience. It is quite unlike the novels he wrote im- 
mediately after it. It is entirely unlike the late Maugham novel, 
witty, sophisticated, styled. It is by itself; and the easiest way to 
explain its grace and charm is to adopt Maugham’s suggestion 
about other men’s successful early sallies, “youth wrote it.” 

The style, although so different from accomplished Maugham, 
being fresh instead of sophisticated, is like the later style in being 
plain and unadorned. Between this first story, with its natural 
good writing, and Of Human Bondage, he was to make many un- 
successful experiments in colour and pace; and he was to give up 
the novel and learn by writing for the stage. We notice already 
in Liza his natural aptitude for dialogue, as some of the best 
passages are little scenes which might have been taken from the 
stage. In this first novel he would seem to have nothing to learn, 
to be completely accomplished in the management of plain 
narrative. 

The story is a love story in one of its simplest forms. Liza is 
a young factory worker who lives with her widowed drunken 
mother in a single room in Vere Street, Lambeth. She has an 
admirer, Tom, and, though she is not very fond of him, she con- 
sents to go with him on the Bank Holiday picnic which the people 
in the street have arranged. Tom is delighted; but it is his undoing 
and Liza’s. For on the trip they become acquainted with Jim 
Blakeston and his wife, older people who have just come to the 
street. Liza falls in love with Jim at once and a great part of the 
story is about their clandestine meetings through the summer and 
into the winter. They hope, absurdly, that Vere Street does not 
know. Vere Street knows and judges them, and approves of Mrs 
Blakeston beating Liza in a street fight. This is Vere Street justice 
and as a result of this fight, after a miscarriage, Liza dies. 

The deathbed scene, the macabre talk of the two old women 
who are watching her die, probably came from recent, direct ob- 
servation. The street, the costumes and the vivid Cockney phrases 
could all have been seen and heard. But the picture of this 
Cockney child, for she is little more, and the pathetic hopeless 
story of her love affair could not have been observed. This is 
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imagination, richly and gracefully developing from what had 
been observed. Liza is as charming as a wild flower and as casily 
crushed. She is the first and sweetest of the many women 
Maugham created. 

Maugham’s statement that he had to stick to the facts because 
he lacked invention is clearly, then, one of his modest jokes. The 
plot unlike life is beautifully shaped. The scene is a single street, 
Vere Street, with wanderings towards the Embankments, into 
Waterloo Station, into the pub and into the theatre and even as far 
as Chingford. But it always returns to Vere Street, where the 
street itself takes character, for the life of the people is on the 
street. “The street” is the scene of their communal living, and 
therefore of their communal judgments on one another; so that 
when the book opens with Liza dancing we feel that the street is 
with her. She is a caution and no mistake and the street is warm to 
her. Sally and Harry walk down the street together on the 
way to their wedding. For them, that is the aisle of the church, 
with the people watching them. Later, the mood of the street 
changes. Liza is suspect, frowned upon for going with another 
woman’s husband. The drunken, brawling, fighting mood of 
Saturday night, the night the women dread, settles upon the story. 
Then, out of that change of mood, Liza has to fight Mrs Blakeston 
while the street looks on, approving the justice meted out to Liza. 

All this happens on the concrete of Vere Street. In the story, 
summer changes to winter and in the street, comedy changes to 
tragedy. Liza dies, utterly alone. For her mother is withdrawn, 
drinking beside the deathbed with a neighbour, gloating in that 
special Cockney way over stories of death and undertakers; and 
Tom and Jim Blakeston, the two men in her life, come to say 
farewell, but they are too late to reach her consciousness. 

It is a kind of life remote from anything that is possible in 
London now. But it is sufficiently remembered to help us appre- 
ciate the truth of the picture. There is no inventiveness in that; it 
is the precocious shaping power of the imagination of the young 
novelist in his first experiment that strikes us now. The picture 
is real. Only a few years ago a writer, who was making a radio 
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portrait of the people of Lambeth, recorded the comment of an 
undertaker that it was difficult for the apprentice undertaker now- 
adays because there weren’t all the baby funerals there used to be, 
which were such good practice. In Liza, a similar comment 
comes from the midwife: “this mikes the second death I’ve had in 
the last ten days—women, I mean, of course, I don’t count bibies.”’ 
The older generation of doctors who trained in London remember 
something similar to the arrangements Maugham describes for 
obstetric cases in his preface to Liza. Anyone who has listened to 
their experiences knows that Liza is a true picture of the old 
Cockney world which education, the Luftwaffe and the Welfare 
State have so completely changed. It was a vigorous and savage 
life, everything in it from dress to language more intense. The 
richest pictures of it were drawn by Arthur Morrison in A Child of 
the Jago and The Hole in the Wall. The most zealously reforming 
slum novel was No. 5, John Street. Gissing was too near the slum 
to draw it. He wrote of genteel poverty and of the lower middle 
classes. The opening of Joseph Vance offers a vigorous sketch. 
But none of them has the special quality of Liza: which is 
simplicity, in story and character and pathos. 

It was unassertive. And if we go through the novels of 
Maugham looking for an equally unassertive commentary on the 
human situation, we must wait for over thirty years and Cakes 
and Ale, We are accustomed to thinking of Maugham as the 
writer with the man-of-the-world outlook. So he was, in his 
later and most accomplished performances. But for at least three 
decades he failed to throw off sufficiently his intensely serious view 
of life to be unassertive. Yet in Liza he begins unassertively, and 
showed at once how effectively he could write in that way. 

One of the special attractions in studying the work of Somer- 
set Maugham is that he has lived a full and complete life, coming 
to an ending which brings him full circle to the beginning: As he 
has lived, so he has expressed himself; and in the end, in that fine 
Vale in A Writer's Notebook, he sums up his thought and ex- 
perience. There, he explains fully what was unconsciously implied 
in Liza of Lambeth: “I meant to end up with a novel about-a 
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working-class family in the slums of Bermondsey. I thought it 
would form a pleasing termination to my career to finish with 
the same sort of story of the shiftless poor of London as I had 
begun fifty years before.” 

There were three other stories in that list of those which he 
wanted to write. Only the Bermondsey one remained unwritten. 
“Bermondsey was no longer the Bermondsey I had known... . 
The spirit of the people was different. Whereas in the bad old 
days, notwithstanding the hardships and privation they endured, 
they were gay and friendly, now their lives were sadly embittered 
by envy, hatred and malice. They had not been discontented with 
their lot; now they were filled with resentment against those who 
enjoyed advantages of which they were deprived. They were 
sullen and dissatisfied.” 

He had chosen a bad moment, when a political party was ex- 
acerbating the class war in the search for power. His comment 
was just but we are happy that it would be no longer just. At 
the end of that final meditation in A Writer's Notebook he says 
something which could be a commentary on Liza: “The con- 
clusion can hardly escape one that then all this business of evolu- 
tion will have been singularly futile and, indeed, that the process 
that led to the creation of man was a stupendous absurdity on the 
part of nature. ... Forno sensible person can deny that through- 
out the history of the world the sum of unhappiness has been far, 
far greater than the sum of happiness. Only in brief periods has 
man lived save in continual fear and danger of violent death, and 
it is not only in the savage state, as Hobbes asserted, that his life 
has been solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.” 

That is the commentary on Vere Street and on Liza; and it 
marks the paradox of creative writing that the artist knows this 
and yet leaves us with a memory as gay as a flower. For it is Liza 
dancing, Liza playing cricket and Liza on a Bank Holiday that we 
remember best. The book is a celebration of the Cockney; who, 
like the sparrow, seems to be cheerful most of the time. 

The book is also the novel of a medical student. It is a report 
from experience as well as an imaginative novel. Maugham’s 
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medical training gave him an attitude to life which he never lost. 
In his last book he recognises this and does not regret it: “I have 
reasons for believing that the training a medical student has to go 
through is to a writer’s benefit. He acquires a knowledge of 
human nature which is invaluable. He sees it at its best and at its 
worst. When people are ill, when they are afraid, they discard 
the mask which they wear in health. The doctor sees them as 
they really are, selfish, hard, grasping, cowardly, but brave too, 
generous, kindly and good.” 

The novel had a mixed reception. The Athenaeum said: 
“readers who prefer not to be brought into contact with some of 
the ugliest words and phrases in the language should be warned 
that Mr Maugham’s book is not for them.” Maugham retorted 
in the introduction to his next novel, two years later: “I have a 
friend who lately wrote a story of the London poor, and his critics 
were properly disgusted because his characters dropped their 
aitches and often used bad language, and. did not behave as ele- 
gantly as might be expected from the example they were con- 
tinually receiving from their betters; while some of his readers 
were shocked to find that people existed in this world who did 
not possess the delicacy and refinement which they felt palpitating 
in their own bosoms.” 

But there were other views; and, for instance: “It was a grand 
moment for my landlady when she heard Basil Wilberforce, 
afterwards Archdeacon of Westminster, make it the subject of 
his sermon one Sunday night in the Abbey. It was a thrilling 
moment for me when, a week or two later, going to see Mr 
Unwin he told me that the first edition was sold out and he was 
hurrying to print a second.” Mr Unwin was a prudent publisher 
and the young author’s cheque was for just over twenty pounds. 
The sales encouraged Maugham and he turned author. 


The Early Novels 


ith the success of Liza, his publishernaturally encouraged 

Maugham to write another novel about the slums. He 

refused. “‘T had a feeling, I do not know where I gotit, 
that you must not pursue a success, but fly from it.” He flew as 
far away from his success as possible, right over to historical fiction. 
He had been reading some articles by Andrew Lang on the art of 
fiction in which Lang said that the young writer should not 
attempt to write about the life around him. He could not know 
enough about it. “The only novel he could hope to write that 
might have merit was a historical one. Here his lack of worldly 
wisdom, his vernal innocence, could be no hindrance. I know 
now that this was nonsense.” 

The historical novel is a work for mature minds. It requires, 
as Maugham says, much study and “a fund of general information 
to back it up.” It calls for “a profound experience of men to 
create living people out of those persons who with their different 
manners and different notions at first sight seem so alive to us; and 
to create the past needs not only a vast knowledge but an effort 
of the imagination that is hardly to be expected in the young.” 
It is the novelist’s opportunity to bring in great people and. to 
interpret great historical events, and these things require ex- 
perience and maturity of mind. 

Maugham took his own advice and never published another 
until in late maturity he wrote about Machiavelli and Caesar 
Borgia in Then and Now and about the Golden Age in Spain in 
Catalina. For his first historical novel, The Making of a Saint, he 
chose an incident in the history of Forli, in Renaissance Italy. 
He tells us that he had come to Florence during one of his 
undergraduate vacations to study Italian, and he became interested 
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in Machiavelli. In Machiavelli’s History of Florence, in the Eighth 
Book, he found the story of what happened to Caterina Sforza 
in Forli, when her husband, Girolamo Riario, was assassinated. 
Having found his story, on his return to London he got himself 
a ticket for the Reading Room in the British Museum, and there 
he read further in his subject whenever he could get away from 
hospital work and the study of medicine. In the long vacation 
which followed, he went to Capri and wrote the novel, “and 
such was my ardour that I had myself awakened every morning 
at six and wrote with perseverance till hunger forced me to break 
off and have breakfast. I had at least the sense to spend the rest of 
the morning in the sea.” 

Caterina Sforza is the only great person in the novel. For the 
rest, it is a story of flaunting Renaissance ambition, intrigue, 
cruelty and sexual passion. There are two other women in the 
story, who both live with a Renaissance freedom. One, of course, 
is a blonde and the other a brunette. The blonde is the wife of a 
soldier in the Riario faction. The hero debauches her with the 
sole motive of insulting her husband. He falls in love with her, 
partly because the brunette is proving unfaithful to him. He 
makes it up with his first love and escapes with her after the de- 
feat of the Orsi. She dresses as a page for the escape and as soon 
as they get to his home, they marry. Unfortunately, her first 
lover turns up and she is unfaithful to her husband. He kills the 
lover and. leaves his wife to her family who stab her to death to 
redeem the family honour. At the end, the hero becomes a 
Franciscan friar. How is it that Hollywood has neglected this 
opportunity? On this performance, Maugham himself has the 
last word: “Fisher Unwin must have been dismayed when he 
received it.” 

The next two novels are much more interesting. Both The 
Hero and Mrs Craddock are about Kent where Maugham spent his 
boyhood. They were published in that order though “I had 
written Mrs Craddock some time before, but had been unable 
for a long time to get anyone to accept it.” In The Merry-Go- 
Round, five years later, Maugham refers to “his passion for the 
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analysis of mental states,” an obvious reference to these two 
novels. The first two novels had no relevance to Maugham’s 
own experience as a young mian in his own society. Now, he 
expresses his rebellion against some aspects of village society at 
the end of the Victorian era. “It was the end of an era, but the 
landed gentry, who were so soon to lose the power they had so 
long enjoyed, were the last to have a suspicion of the fact. They 
were very conscious of their own gentility, and they had only 
disdain for the moneyed class that was already beginning to take 
their place. They were for the most part narrow, stupid and in- 
tolerant, they were prudish, formal and punctilious; they had out- 
worn their use, and few can regret that the course of events had 
swept them out of the way.” He was looking back thirty years 
when he wrote that, confirming his early views. 

The comparison for these two early novels is with Of Human 
Bondage and Cakes and Ale. Kent and London are the setting, his 
native places, and from now on he is a critic of society. But it 
took him the best part of thirty years to criticise with that ur- 
banity and detachment which secures lasting attention. 


The Hero 


The story of The Hero is simple. Essentially, it is “the conflict 
between two persons who loved one another and were divided 
by the simple piety of the one and the lost faith of the other.” 
Maugham used the theme nearly twenty years later in The Un- 
known, one of his most interesting plays, and founded on this for- 
gotten novel. The hero returns from the Boer War, and his 
father and mother seek to involve him again in the village “rule 
of life which governed every action with an iron tyranny”. 

James Parsons is a young professional soldier who has grown 
up with the idea, implanted in him by his father, that he must 
compensate for his father’s failure as a soldier. The boy goes out 
to the Boer War and wins the Victoria Cross. He is feted when he 
gets home and he finds that very difficult because he knows his 
heroism was merely a natural reaction in the heat of fighting. 
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He had tried to rescue a young subaltern, with the result that the 
youngster got killed instead of being taken prisoner. James does 
not see anything heroic about war. He says he fights because he 
likes the excitement, and that the bigger, stronger side wins, and 
that is all that there is to war. All this is perfectly familiar to us, 
but to hold these views in 1901 was both intelligent and coura- 
geous. 1901, after all, was the year of Kim, the greatest expression 
in the English novel of our imperial infallibility. Contrast that 
doctrine with this dialogue in The Hero. James says: 


“Why, my dear mother, if you’d been a Boer woman you'd have 
potted at us from behind a haystack with the best of them.” 

“The Boers are robbers and brigands.” 

“That’s what they say we are.” 

“But we're right.” 

“And they’re equally convinced they are.” 

“God can’t be on both sides, James.” 

“The odd thing is the certainty with which both sides claim His 
exclusive protection.” 


It has taken two more wars to make James’s views commonplace. 

There are two young women in the story, Mary, a colonel’s 
daughter to whom he had become engaged before he left home, 
and Mrs Wallace, the Eurasian widow of a Major in James’s 
regiment who found subalterns amusing. Mary is dull, dowdy 
and countrified: Mrs Wallace is smart and sophisticated. She is 
prepared to amuse herself with the young man, but when he 
offers marriage she tells him that she is engaged to a rich man. 
James tries to return to Mary but finds her physically repulsive; 
and he simply cannot subscribe any more, as she demands, to the 
tenets of the Church. The personal problem for James is similar 
to the problem in the next novel, when the sensitive girl falls out 
of love with her bucolic husband: it is the problem of sensitive- 
ness trammelled by heavy insensibility. Rejected by one woman 
and unable to bring himself to marry the other, tortured by the 
grief his unbelief has brought to his parents, James commits 
suicide. The catastrophe is led up to step by step with care and 
economy. Maugham is for the first time attempting a serious 
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character study and a serious criticism of society. But the young 
writer could not yet cope with this kind of psychological prob- 
lem; and he discovered. that his public would not accept his pre- 
occupation. They condemned him to simpler themes until they 
had rewarded him so well in the theatre that he could afford to 
write Of Human Bondage. 


Mrs Craddock 


The only interesting character in Mrs Craddock is Miss Ley. 
It was perhaps her presence, as an observer and influence after 
Maugham’s own heart, that made him choose this novel for re- 
vision and publication in the Collected Edition. Miss Ley is 
worldly in the best sense; not dismayed by what people are capable 
of doing and always ready to help when she can. Witty but re- 
served, she never judges. She is the pattern of the English gentle- 
woman in her greatest age, the Edwardian. 

The story is sad, with a spice of wit, but no humour. Bertha 
Ley is a sensitive young woman, an orphan, owner of Court Leys, 
near Blackstable, and the last of an old family. (This is the first 
appearance of Blackstable and Tercanbury in the Maugham 
oeuvre.) She believes herself to be in love with one of her tenant 
farmers, Edward Craddock, and proceeds to make him ask her to 
marry him. He is a good farmer, but mentally he is a clod. 
Bertha discovers her mistake as soon as they are married. When 
her child is stillborn she leaves him. She has an affair with a 
charming young flibbertigibbet cousin from which she is rescued 
by Miss Ley, and. eventually she returns to her husband. Her 
spirit dies while his flourishes. He takes up public life. There is an 
amusing passage in which Bertha tries to persuade him to give 
some attention to preparing his first political speech. His enor- 
mous self-satisfaction makes it impossible. When he speaks, one 
crashing platitude follows another with preposterous confidence. 
Bertha is appalled and shrinks with shame. But this is just what 
his listeners want. This is the stuff. He becomes a prominent local 
politician and a leading Freemason. 
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When at last he kills himself, by insisting in his self-confidence 
on riding a wrong ’un, Bertha feels no emotion. She destroys 
everything by which she could remember him. It is then seen 
that part of her disillusion is with religion. Once again Maugham 
attacks village religion. The vicar and his sister are drawn simply, 
with a caricature effect, and all the characters have this simplicity 
of outline except Bertha and Miss Ley. 

Of these two, Miss Ley more readily attracts our sympathy. 
She is accomplished, with insight and experience in social affairs. 
The others are all country people; she is cosmopolitan. We are 
told that she was modelled on that remarkable woman, Mrs G. 
W. Steevens. She is the first character in the oeuvre whom we can 
describe as typically Maugham. While Miss Ley used her money 
to retain her independence, Bertha used hers to become involved 
with life, and she never escaped back into happiness. She is 
Maugham’s first experiment in psychological analysis. She is in- 
teresting, and better than James Parsons, who came next, because 
Maugham’s special gift has always been for creating woman 
characters. 


The Merry-Go-Round 


Miss Ley appears to great advantage again in the next novel, 
The Merry-Go-Round. All the characters revolve round her and 
Dr Hurrell, who also is drawn in admiration. The various 
characters come to these two when they need help and advice. 
They are good examples of those London bachelors of both sexes 
who are always available to help their friends at need. They are 
the connecting links between the various stories.* For this novel 
is a connected series of three long-short stories. Maugham was 
experimenting. He ascribes to his experiment a certain novelty. 
“I was myself living in several sets that had no connection with 
one another, and it occurred to me that it might give a truer 
picture of life if one could carry on at the same time the various 
stories, of equal importance, that were connected during a certain 
period in different circles.” In the preface to Liza of Lambeth he 
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says: “I thought I could give a much fuller effect of life by taking 
a number of people, loosely connected as people are who live in 
the same world, and giving all their stories with equal fulness, 
and telling alll knew of them. . . . The scheme was too ambitious 
for my powers”; but he looks back on the failure “with indul- 
gence”’. 

The Merry-Go-Round is a period piece which would bear re- 
printing. It is true, as Maugham says, that he makes some of his 
characters “incredibly beautiful,’ but we enjoy that after-effect 
of the nineties. It is true that it is written in a “tight and affected 
manner,’ for this is the place where Maugham began to make 
intensive use of all those visits to the British Museum to see 
precious stones and other beautiful things which could be des- 
cribed in gorgeous prose. There was another influence to which 
Maugham drew attention. He says the book suffered from “the 
pernicious influence on me at the time of the writings of the 
aesthetes.” Here is an example, offered because it is so completely 
remote from the Maugham we know. Frank Hurrell has just 
told the young poet, Herbert Field, that he has tuberculosis: 


And the shadow of Death stood suddenly in the room, patient and 
sinister; and each knew that henceforward it would never leave the 
young man’s side; it would sit by him at table silently, and lie in his bed 
at night; and when he read, a long finger would underline the words 
to remind him that he was a prisoner condemned. When the wind, 
marching through the country sang to himself like a strong-limbed 
ploughboy, Death, whistling in his ears, would mock the tune softly; 
when he looked at the rising sun which coloured the mist like a 
chalcedony, purple and rosy and green, Death would snigger at his 
delight in the sad world’s beauty. 


There may be a touch of autobiographical feeling there, for 
Maugham was threatened with tuberculosis in his teens. The 
moral for young writers is that the author of these sentences be- 
came a master of the easy cosmopolitan way of writing. The 
passage quoted is exceptional, of course, and not like the run of 
the book, which, though it lacks the leisured ease of the accom- 
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plished Maugham, is quite capable of carrying the three stories 
and the connecting links. 

In the first story the middle-aged daughter of the Dean of 
Tercanbury falls in love with the young poet. When she learns 
that he is dying and that his only hope of a slightly prolonged life 
is to go to Italy, she makes him marry her. For he is poor and she 
has money and can take him there. The Dean is aghast, for the 
boy is socially far beneath them. But in the end, when the boy’s 
book is published and the Dean has helped to bring him home 
to Tercanbury to die, the old man is reconciled and discovers a 
deep affection for him. The deathbed scene, when the old man 
reads to the lad and chooses an idyll of Theocritus, for the boy’s 
dreams have always been of ancient Greece, is completely without 
any false note or sense of strain. This tender story is probably the 
only amiable one Maugham has written about Tercanbury and 
Kent society. 

The next story is about a young solicitor Basil Kent, who is in 
love with a rich and beautiful widow, Mrs Murray, but is too shy 
to make any headway. He begins an affair with Jenny, an Aubrey 
Beardsley barmaid from the Strand. The affair develops and when 
the girl is pregnant he marries her and they go to live in Barnes. 
Everything goes wrong. There are admirably snobbish scenes 
when Basil meets his brother-in-law, and his mother-in-law comes 
to call on them in Barnes. Mrs Murray elects to call on the same 
afternoon and. the cruel comedy of that tea-party is quite in the 
vein of the tea-party conjured up by Canon Spratte in The 
Bishop’s Apron. 

Time goes on, a child is stillborn, the incompatibility is accen- 
tuated by the vulgarity of Jenny’s relations. Basil’s book is a 
failure and in all these troubles he needs understanding and sees 
Mrs Murray again and again. Jenny suspects more than the truth 
in their friendship and in the end drowns herself in the stream at 
Barnes. The painful story of infatuation is better told in Of 
Human Bondage. There, one is caught up in the boy’s infatuation 
and the girl, instead of being a Pre-Raphaelite Cockney dream, 
is a very real Cockney slut. 
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The third story is a love story of still another kind. It is the 
story of a middle-aged woman’s infatuation for a young scamp. 
It is a theme used with much greater economy in Our Betters. 
The woman, Mrs Castillyon, is pathetically at the mercy of her 
infatuation and she is only rescued from it when, on their first 
stolen weekend together, Miss Ley walks into the dining-room of 
the same hotel. The youngster runs away and Mrs Castillyon 
pours out the wretched tale to Miss Ley. Mrs Castillyon recovers 
when her natural good feeling carries her away on behalf of one 
of her husband’s cottagers and she tells her husband everything. 
This is much the weakest of the three stories. 

In many ways The Merry-Go-Round is, apart from Liza, the 
most interesting of the early novels. It is Maugham’s first full- 
scale experiment in writing about London society, and it gives 
him prototypes for later characters and situations. It is, apparently 
unconsciously, an experiment in the long-short story, the form 
in which he is a master. It is an experiment in managing groups 
of characters, unsuccessful because the stories never become in- 
volved with one another. It is most interesting of all when the 
two dominating characters, Miss Ley and Dr Hurrell, meet and 
talk. Dr Hurrell is a wish-fulfilment character, and in their talk 
we find the embryo of Maugham’s philosophy. For example, one 
of the commonplaces that Maugham learned in hospital wards is 
expressed by the doctor: 


“But if that man had seen as much pain as I have he’d know that it 
doesn’t refine: it brutalises. It makes people self-absorbed and selfish 
—you can’t imagine the frightful egoism of physical suffering— 
querulous, impatient, unjust, greedy. I could name a score of petty 
vices that it engenders, but not a single virtue.” 


There is a good deal of hard hitting in these early novels. The 
mature Maugham never hits out; he records. Nor is he ever so 
desperately serious as Miss Ley becomes when she in turn allows 


herself to express her philosophy of life: 


“When man is assured that the magnificent planet on which he 
lives, and the time, are everything so far as he is individually concerned, 
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he can look about him and order himself according to his surroundings. 
He is a chess-player with his definite number of pieces, capable of 
definite moves; and none asks why the castle must run straight, but the 
bishop obliquely. These things are to be accepted, and with these rules, 
careless of what may befall when the game is finished, the wise man 
plays—not to win, for that is impossible, but to make a good fight of it. 
And if he is wise indeed he will never forget that, after all, it is but a 
game, and therefore not to be taken too seriously.” 


Here is another quotation, given because it is prophetically 
apt to the life Maugham was going to make for himself: 


“My whole soul aches for the East, for Egypt and India and Japan; 
I want to know the corrupt, eager life of the Malays and the violent 
adventures of the South Sea Islands. I may not get an answer to the 
riddle of life out in the open world, but I shall get nearer to it than here; 
I can get nothing more out of books and civilisation. I want to see life 
and death, and the passions, the virtues and the vices, of men face to 
face, uncovered.” 


The Merry-Go-Round is a rich sourcebook, and in some ways the 
finest experiment of Maugham’s apprenticeship. It is a most 
interesting failure, and the reason for its being a failure at all is 
simple: “it lacked the continuous line that directs the reader’s 
interest... . I failed from my ignorance of the very simple device 
of seeing the diverse events and characters that took part in them 
through the eyes of a single person.” 


The Bishop’s Apron 


The next two novels do not invite serious reflexion. The 
Bishop's Apron is an amusing farce, rather like an early P. G. 
Wodehouse and just as lightly written. Maugham says he wrote 
it to provide himself with enough moncy to entertain an expen- 
sive young woman. He tells the story in the preface to Liza. 
“It was mortifying to me to sit by while richer lovers took her to 
supper at the Savoy and to lunch on Sunday at Maidenhead.” 
And in The Summing Up he describes the dénouement. Novels 
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take time to write and to print. And it takes time for them to earn 
royalties. “The result was that by the time I received the money 
the passion that I had thought would last for ever was extinct and 
I had no longer the slightest wish to spend it in the way I had in- 
tended. I went to Egypt on it.” 

He had already written the story in the play Loaves and Fishes, 
which did not reach the stage until 1911, five years later. The 
novel is very much better. The play is confined to one scene, and 
characters and story are too restricted. As a novel, it is very good 
farce. The central character, Canon Spratte, is Maugham’s most 
fully developed skit of a West End clergyman. He reappears for 
a moment in The Explorer and is there described as “handsome, 
urbane, attentive .. . and well-connected. He was just the man 
to be a bishop.” He is determined to marry his daughter to a 
young lord, and at first equally determined to marry his clerical 
son to the daughter ofa very rich brewer. He is a widower, and he 
is caught up in his own scheming amorousness, and proposes to 
an old friend, a rich widow. She knows what to do. She tells 
him she will lose all her money if she remarries. His reaction is 
inevitable but the old poseur puts up a brave show, begs her not 
to allow him to reduce her to poverty, and in a scene of high 
comedy she releases him from his false position. This is largely 
lost in the play. 

In the same way, in the novel, when the son shows little in- 
-clination to make love to Gwen, the brewer’s daughter, and the 
Canon takes his place, his wooing is so well done that we almost 
like him and certainly do not blame her. In the play, all this is so 
hurried and cramped into the single scene that it is shameless. 

The other farcical situation involving the Canon is his bid for 
a bishopric. Again, this is much better managed in the novel. 
In the play, the Canon accepts Colchester when the other candi- 
date refuses. In the novel, it is Barchester that falls vacant and he 
does not get it. The successful rival dies and the Prime Minister, 
grateful for the Canon’s recent useful political work with the 
brewers, offers him the vacant see. Meantime, Sheffield has fallen 
vacant, which is much more to the Canon’s taste. So he takes the 
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risk and gracefully declines Barchester. All is well; he has 
measured. his power correctly; he gets Sheffield. It is all told with 
splendid cynicism and good humour. The Bishop's Apron is the 
most ebullient farce Maugham wrote in his young days. Its 
success was deserved and it would give pleasure today in reprint. 


The Explorer 


The next novel, The Explorer, is serious in subject, with an 
underplot of artificial comedy which somehow tacks on. It is 
frank potboiling, once again an adaptation from the play of the 
same name. It is the story of Alec MacKenzie, the explorer from 
Darkest Africa, who broke up the slave trade in vast eastern terri- 
tories. Strong, silent, very silent indeed, hence the whole story, 
and Scottish. It is the story of the love of Lucy Allerton for this 
strong man, and of her wicked father who threw all the family 
money away in speculation and then, as he threw various widows’ 
money after it, went to jail. It is the story of Lucy’s brother 
George, who was weakness and wickedness incarnate, and who 
was taken to Darkest Africa at Lucy’s request. There, he does 
everything a strong man would not do, and gets himself killed. 
Alec is féted on his return and then smeared by a popular daily 
about the death of George. Alec is of course silent. Everyone 
who could have spoken for Alec is dead; but it all comes right 
in the end. 

Maugham says that Alec was suggested by H. M. Stanley, who 
was scarcely a silent man. Alec is the strong, silent Etonian fight- 
ing for decency and justice for Africans, all at his own expense 
and without government help. It is all in the bést paternal im- 
perial tradition, and it makes wonderful period material. But the 
real story is the love story, the scene is fashionable London, and 
in the background there are characters from earlier Maugham 
novels, Lady Vizard for a moment, Canon Spratte in an amusing 
scene. There are descriptions of London which are nostalgic now, 
with that period charm which everything Edwardian has for us, 
and there is a purely artificial comedy underplot which is entirely 
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delightful. In this sort of thing Maugham already enjoyed com- 
plete mastery. Here is a scene between Mrs Crowley, an Ameri- 
can widow, and Dick Lomas;a man about town who has given up 
Parliament to live the good life in London society and Europe. 


Mrs Crowley looked at Dick reflectively. 

“I wonder why you never married,” she said reflectively. 

“T can tell you quite easily. Because I have a considerable gift for 
repartee. I discovered in my early youth that men propose not be- 
cause they want to marry, but because on certain occasions they are 
entirely at a loss for topics of conversation.” 

“Tt was a momentous discovery,” she smiled. 

“No sooner had I made it than I began to cultivate my powers 


of small talk. ...” 
“T never noticed that you were particularly brilliant.” 
“T never played for brilliancy, I played for safety. . . .” 


Any interest the novel would have now would be for its 
Edwardian memories. Some day that glorious English decade 
will be properly documented and sentences like these will be part 
of the record: 


Outside in the street the bells of the motor buses tinkled noisily, 
and there was an incessant roar of the traffic that rumbled heavily over 
the wooden pavements. There was a clatter of horses’ hoofs, and the 
blowing of horns; the electric broughams whizzed past with an odd, 
metallic whirr. 


It is all very remote from the great entertainer we know. “I 
have a notion,” he says, “that I was more slow to develop than 
most writers.” 


The Magician 


Maugham was already thirty-two, and making so little out of 
writing novels and nothing at all from writing anything else that 
he thought he would have to return to medicine to make a living. 
‘He wrote one more novel, The Magician. “I took great pains over 
it and spent much time in getting together the materials.” The 
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magician, Oliver Haddo, was based on the portrait of Alessandro 
del Borro in the Berlin Museum and on Aleister Crowley, who 
““was dabbling in Satanism, magic and the occult. There was just 
then something of a vogue in Paris for that sort of thing, oc- 
casioned, I surmise, by the interest that was still taken in a book of 
Huysmans Ld Bas.” In an earlier note, he had said: “the book 
would not have been written except for the great regard I had for 
Joris Karl Huysmans who was then at the height of his vogue.” 

The book is heavily overwritten and it is the final result of his 
reading in the British Museum. “I must have spent days and days 
reading in the British Museum. The style is lush and turgid, not 
at all the sort of style I approve of now.” The scene of the novel 
is Paris, where Maugham had been living among friends, such 
as Gerald Kelly, Arnold Bennett and Clive Bell. The Paris part 
of the book has some gaiety and brilliance. When the magician 
brings his wife to his great house in Hampshire the gloom and 
horror accumulate. Fashions in gloom and. horror and their ex- 
pression are apt to change and this novel is heavily dated. 

The magician, Haddo, hypnotises Margaret, the heroine, to 
avenge himself on the surgeon who is going to marry her. He 
then proceeds to marry her and prepare her for his experiments. 
He must have virgin blood in making homunculi. He takes 
Margaret to his remote house in Hampshire. The surgeon tries 
to rescue her with the help of a French medical friend, Dr Porhoet, 
who had. studied black magic in Egypt. They fail to rescue her 
and she is killed. But Porhoet is able to materialise the magician, 
who fights to the death with the surgeon. Haddo is killed and 
burned to death in his great house along with his homunculi. It is 
an incredible story and it seems incredible to us now that Maug- 
ham should have attempted it. He must have dared himself to 
try and bring it off. 

Crowley recognised. himself in the novel and reviewed it in 
revenge in Vanity Fair. Maugham did not much mind. His 
difficulties had been resolved and he no longer had to worry 
about the success of a novel. Lady Frederick had appeared on the 
stage. Very soon, managers were seeking the plays they had so 
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consistently refused before. The originals of novels appeared on 
the stage at last. “I, who for ten years had earned. an average of 
one hundred pounds a year, found myself earning several hundred 
pounds a week. I made up my mind to abandon the writing of 
novels for the rest of my life.’’ He kept this resolution for five 
years, and. when he broke it he wrote Of Human Bondage, which 
age has not withered like these early experiments. 


Of Human Bondage 


omerset Maugham considers Of Human Bondage his best 
a He took even more pains than usual in writing it and 

he wrote into it without any artifice of style or presentation 
what he thought about life. He wrote it under urgent compulsion. 
“Memories of an unhappy past burdened me and the time came 
when I felt that I could only rid myself of them by writing them: 
so I retired from the theatre and spent two years writing the book.” 

He had first written an autobiographical novel in 1897-98. 
When he went to Spain after qualifying as a doctor, he settled 
down in Seville and wrote The Artistic Temperament of Stephen 
Carey. He wanted {100 for it, which in those days would have 
kept him for a year, but no publisher would offer more than £50. 
So the manuscript was put away and the theme saved for more 
mature presentation. “It was a bit of luck for me, for if the book 
had been published then, I should have lost much that I was able 
to make better use of later.” 

When at last he wrote Of Human Bondage Maugham based his 
narrative on his own life and experience. He was able to get 
nearer to it than in his first attempt. The early story “finished 
with the hero at twenty-four, which was my own age when I 
finished it, and it sent him to Rouen, which I knew only from 
two or three short visits to see the sights, instead of to Heidelberg, 
as in Of Human Bondage, which I knew well; and it made him 
study music, of which I knew nothing, instead of making him 
study painting, of which in later years I was to learn at least a 
little.” 

In the next fifteen years “the book continued to write itself 
in my mind,” and at last his memories became so overpowering 
that he put aside the successful business of writing plays to get rid 
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of his obsession. All his early life, from the death of his mother 
to the “exciting days in Heidelberg... came back to me so 
pressingly . . . that I could only regain my peace by writing it all 
down in the form of a novel.” It took him two years to write 
and when it was published “I found myself free for ever from 
those pains and unhappy recollections.” It was published in 1915 
and it was natural that it should first become famous in America, 
since Americans were not at that time preoccupied with war and 
they had succumbed to our own Edwardian hydroptic thirst for 
the very long novel. 

It was Theodore Dreiser who made it successful. The lan- 
guage of his review is special to its time and place and it reminds 
us that Of Human Bondage was first published very far away and 
long ago: 

And so it is, Mr Maugham, this life of Philip Carey as you have 
woven it. One feels as though one were sitting before a splendid 
Shiraz or Daghestan of priceless texture and intricate weave, admiring, 
feeling, respondyey sensually to its colours or tones. Or better yet, it is 
as though a syn\phony of great beauty by a master, Strauss and 
Beethoven, has just been completed, and the bud notes and flower 
tones were filling the air with their elusive message, fluttering and 
dying. 

Novels today are not “made” by reviews like that. But the 
book itself is not dated. It is still “eminently readable. I should 
not mention a merit that is so obvious except that many great 
books do not possess it,” as Maugham himself said of An Old 
Wives’ Tale. 

Maugham’s plan is simple. Everything happens to or is seen 
by the hero, Philip Carey. It is the story of his life and his search 
for truth about human life. There is only one chief character and 
thot even a heroine until one is contrived at the end for the sake of 
the dénouement. The story is told in 122 chapters, which are 
like a series of vivid and obviously true short stories, without the 
difficulty of beginning and ending each one. This is the simplest 
way of writing a very long novel. It is the way of Tolstoy. 

It reaches back to Maugham’s early novels, and tells them all 
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again. The midwifery scenes recur from Liza, the village in 
Kent from The Hero. The most obvious similarity is the long 
excruciating story of Mildred, which is like its simpler prototype 
in The Merry-Go-Round. (That must have been the memory that 
haunted Maugham most.) It reaches forward to Cakes and Ale in 
telling the story of the little boy brought up in the Kentish 
vicarage as Maugham himself had been, but there is not a single 
woman in Of Human Bondage who wins our hearts as Rosie does. 

One of the main interests of the book today is that it offers 
the considered philosophy of a mature and successful writer who 
by his writing had made a place for himself in Edwardian society. 
He was writing, it is true, at the beginning of the neo-Georgian 
age and he was writing what is largely a Victorian novel; but the 
spirit of the performance is Edwardian, and we look now on the 
Edwardian age nostalgically as the last decade before Englishmen 
joined. in the suicide of European power and European ideals. 

Maugham got his title from Spinoza. Anyons who has read 
Spinoza’s Politics will remember him as the philog,pher who spoke 
sensibly about the world and faced the facts of power in human 
society and the plain motives of human action. Spinoza has thus 
a recognisable likeness to Machiavelli whom Maugham studied 
from his youth. Maugham faced the facts of human life very early 
in the wards of a London hospital, and it was natural that he should 
choose these two favourite writers as guides. We feel their in- 
fluence in the philosophical interpretation that Maugham offers 
in this story. 

Philip Carey is an orphan living with an uncle who is vicar of 
Blackstable, just as Maugham’s uncle had. been vicar of Whit- 
stable. His aunt is childless, and though she has.a great affection 
for the boy, she is not able to get near him or to help him much. 
His uncle is presented as a parson who is quite unable to cope with 
life, and lives therefore a life of pretence in which he is obstinate, 
selfish and dull. We read it all in a much more agreeable atmos- 
phere in Cakes and Ale. Philip goes to school in Canterbury, as 
Maugham did, and there are touches of elegiac prose in the des- 
criptions which recall the charming and sentimental love story 
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set in Canterbury in The Merry-Go-Round. At school, Philip is 
bullied because of his club-foot. Later, the theme is his hero- 
worship of the young headmaster. All the pains and agonics that 
schooldays can hold seem to be gathered up in these brief chapters. 

Philip was intended to go to Oxford and train for the Church, 
but when the time comes he is no longer able to subscribe to the 
beliefs of the Church of England. He goes to Heidelberg. That 
is a great point of growth. He begins at once to shed his insularity. 
He is ready to model himself on any older youth and_at his 
pension he meets Hayward, the tired aesthete. Maugham de- 
scribes such meetings of his own in a preface to Mrs Craddock: 
“During his various sojourns on the Continent he came in con- 
tact with a number of men, some young, some not so young, 
who shared his prejudices. With private means adequate to those 
inexpensive days, they had come down from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge with a pass degree and led desultory lives in Paris, Florence, 
Rome and. Capri. He was too ingenuous to see how ineffectual 
they were. They did not hesitate to call themselves aesthetes and 
liked to think that they burnt with a hard, gemlike flame.” One 
of the firmest scenes in the early part of the book is the demolishing 
of Hayward’s amateur scholarship by the American Weeks, per- 
haps the most sympathetic American in the Maugham oeuvre. 

Philip returns to his aunt and uncle and is seduced by Miss 
Wilkinson, a rather mature spinster, in a scene which the ex- 
perienced playwright contrives to make both ugly and comic. 
It was this scene, played while the vicar and his wife were at 
Evensong, that made one publisher reject the manuscript. The 
lending libraries would not have liked it. 

Philip’s next contact with life is in a London office. He be- 
comes an articled clerk at an accountant’s office, and his new hero 
is another clerk, Watson, a man about town. Eventually he 
escapes from that life, with the parting phrase which must have 
rung in the ears of many in the bondage of London offices: “I’m 
afraid it sounds very rude, but I hope from the bottom of my 
heart that I never set eyes on any of you again.” He now goes to 
Paris, with money from his aunt. This is her moment. She has 
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always been a mousy, ineffective creature, but now, by her love 
and unselfishness, she wins our hearts. The next woman in the 
story is Miss Price, the art student who will never by any chance 
become competent. More important meetings are with Lawson, 
the artist, and Cronshaw, the poet, for it is from these men that 
Philip will learn a great deal about the business of living. We 
oe ourselves with them in familiar scenes in Paris cafés. Fanny 

Price becomes the first symbol in the book of the meaninglessness_ 
of life, for she toils and suffers without achievement, loves with- 
out grace, and dies without affecting anyone at all. 

Cronshaw is the outstanding character among them. It is he 
who puts Philip in the way of realising for himself that there is no 
meaning in life. “You were asking just now what was the mean- 
ing of life. Go and look at those Persian carpets, and one of those 
days the answer will come to you.’ Most of the story and all the 
worst of it will happen before Philip finds the answer to that 
riddle. Meantime, in Miguel the Spanish writer, in Fanny Price 
and in many other student painters he observes that especially 
pathetic human failure, the man dedicated to writing who cannot 
write, “dumb and. a changeling for ever,” and the earnest art 
student who will never be able to paint. “Philip was shocked by 
the Spaniard’s heroic endeavour and the triviality of the thing he 
attempted.” 

The next episode is his talk with his teacher M. Foinet. As in 
that accomplished short story years later, “The Alien Corn,” the 
artist is invited to be truthful to the mediocre talent. That is 
always a piquant situation, and it develops here after the verdict, 
when the teacher speaks sadly of his own mediocrity. 

The action is pushed forward by the death of Philip’s aunt. 
Again, his immediate reaction to the news is: “What a wasted _ 
life!””, The next chapter is a meditation by the hero on life. It is 
an interim assessment. He has long ceased to believe. in_Christ- 
danity, He has found a working social philosophy: “Follow your 


— 


1 Was there some subconscious memory here of the Henry James story, 
“The Figure in the Carpet” (1896)? “It was something, I guessed, in the primal 
plan, something like a complex figure in a Persian carpet.” 
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inclinations with due regard to the policeman round the corner.” 
This has an obvious meaning but there is also a less obvious con- 
notation. He does not mean that the individual may wish to break 
the moral law, but rather that the individual may only safely 
follow the moral law within the legal framework of our society. 
The legal framework in any society is an approximation to the 
general view of what is right, and by its nature it is outdated. 
Therefore a good man must be careful under the law and the out- 
standing individual must curb his individuality to avoid legal 
~ persecution by the many. In more general terms he has discovered 
that people generally do not act as they do because they have 
thought it out but because they are made as they are: “He saw 
that nothing was good and nothing was evil; things were merely 
adapted to an end.”’ Going back from that to his relations with 
society, Philips finds it clear that the state and the individual are 
irreconcilable. “That uses the individual for its own ends, tramp- 
ling upon him if he thwarts it, rewarding him with medals, 
pensions, honours, when he served it faithfully; this, strong only 
in his independence, threads his way through the state, for con- 
venience’s sake, paying in money or service for certain benefits, 
but with no sense of obligation; and, indifferent to the rewards, 
asks only to be left alone.” There is much of interest in this 
Chapter, which ends with Philip recalling “Cronshaw’s parable 
of the Persian carpet.” Philip asks himself what Cronshaw 
meant, but this is Chapter 53: he will discover the answer in 
Chapter 106. 

By this time Philip has £1600 left of his patrimony. He de- 
cides to go to medical school. The young man is certainly gain- 
ing experience in beginning life and we now enjoy an entirely 
new series of London scenes, sketched from the life. At this point 
Mildred enters, the most embarrassing character in this long 
panorama. Like the previous sketch in The Merry-Go-Round she 
has the fragile Victorian prettiness celebrated by Lord Leighton 
and Alma Tadema, and she is utterly commonplace and mean in 
speech and thought. Philip is drawn to the girl as iron is drawn 
to a magnet. The Mildred story is a long series of dreary painful 
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episodes which the author was under compulsion to write. They 
drag their way melodramatically to their inevitable syphilitic 
close. They must have been too painful to write but for a con- 
suming desire to exorcise an intolerable memory. 

Mildred pretty well ruin Philip. She gets all his money and 
he ends by having to give up medical school. He is down and out, 
and then he meets Athelny, the typically generous poor Londoner 
with strong middle-class instincts. At Philip’s lowest moment, 
when he is starving and sleeping out, Athelny takes him in. We 
meet an entirely romantic family. Then Athelny finds him a job 
as a shop walker. It is impossible to imagine how Maugham 
knew about the life-of a shop assistant in those days when they 
were herded at night in dormitories and fed and given six shillings 
a week. It is equally impossible to imagine how he contrives such 
a good chapter describing a social evening amongst these workers. 
We can only recall the same sort of imaginative feat in the 
Marseilles episode in his next novel, The Moon and Sixpence. It is 
a tour de force and it is a turning in the story. 

Rescue comes. His uncle dies and leaves Philip enough money 
to complete his medical studies. An idyllic air settles on the story. 
He does a locum at a fishing village. He picks hops down in Kent 
with the Athelnys and falls in love with their eldest daughter 
Sally. Sally, in the cant phrase, is kind to him. They marry and 
live happily ever after. 

But there has been an equally intense happiness, realised in 
the worst days of his suffering. One day he realised the meaning 
of Cronshaw’s parable of the Persian carpet. Philip hears that 
Hayward has died of enteric in the South African campaign. It 
was a stupid, meaningless end to a wasted life. When Philip gets 
the news he seeks solitude in the British Museum, where he sits 
amongst some Greek memorial tablets. (It is all heavily worked 
up.) “On all was the tragic word farewell; that and nothing 
more.” Thinking of Hayward he remembered Cronshaw: “‘it 
was quite unimportant that he had lived; he was dead and for- 
gotten.” Then he remembered the Persian carpet and the answer 
to the riddle became obvious. “Life had no meaning.” That 
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truth brought with it another idea: “and that was why Cronshaw, 
he imagined, had given him the Persian rug. As the weaver ela- 
borated his pattern for no end but the pleasure of his aesthetic, 
sense, so might a man live his life, or if one was forced to believe ( 
that his actions were outside his choosing, so might a man look at | 
his life, that it made a pattern. There was as little need to do this | 
as there was use. It was merely something that he did for his own | 
pleasure.” | 

There Maugham writes the epitaph of all those in the book 
who had tried and been unsuccessful, the epitaph of more than 
half the world. There were other lives, he says: “in which 
happiness did not enter and in which success was not attempted; 
and in them might be discovered a more troubling grace.” By 
the end of Chapter 106 Philip, down and out, reduced to solitude 
as his best pleasure, “was happy.” 

The telling of this revelation is not to our modern taste. Our 
contemporary fashion rejects this laboured sincerity. But if we 
have a better answer to the problems of existence, we should be 
very content. Maugham himself never got any further than this. 
He fashioned his life to a pattern he made for himself with stoic 
resolve. 

There are many ways in which the mood and mechanism of 
the book are geared to this stoic view of existence, meaningless- 
ness in which achievement cannot matter but is necessary in the 
nature of things. Events and achievements are mentioned quietly 
and unexpectedly, after our expectation has been aroused for some 
time before and in the interim almost forgotten. The death of 
Philip’s uncle, so urgently expected, or his examination results _ 
on which his future depended, are reported quietly, by the way 
and almost casually. = 

Of Human Bondage is a panorama, created with a philosophical. ) 
purpose. As in The Pilgrim’s Progress and so many other good~ 
stories, the hero wants to find out. He does so by living and, in 
the business of living, by meeting people. In this great gallery of ( 
portraits we do not, as in Thackeray, see much of the solid middle 
class who run the country. We meet the people from whom 
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Philip learned about life, the artists and the poets. We meet the 
common people among whom Philip was forced to live and from 
whose ways of life he learned by revulsion. Mildred is repulsive, 
the shop assistants are as bound up in prejudice and formality as a 
tribe of savages. They are right down on bedrock reality and they 
survive by escaping into preposterous and pathetic little pretences. 
Their bondage is not only economic but snobbery and social 
pretence as well. For Philip their way of life is at the limits of 
human endurance and there he has affinities with the heroes of 
George Orwell’s early novels. 

We meet doctors, clergymen, lawyers, accountants and 
teachers, but it is not from them that we learn anything of 
significance. Maugham usually respected the medical profession 
but he took an artist’s view of the others. The people he learned 
from in his pilgrimage were Hayward, but that was a false start, 
Weeks the American scholar, Cronshaw the poet, and Lawson the 
artist. Eventually, by the time he meets the Athelny family, he is 
able to understand their worth. They are the flower of the human 
race. This is a very natural conclusion for a youngish man who is 
sated with fame and success on the stage. Athelny’s view would 
probably have been different. He would have liked success, for 
that brings power, which poor people believe can be so well used. 
But it remained Maugham’s view throughout his life that the poor 
have inherited the earth. That again may stem from the disillusion 
of the rich and successful. He also enjoys more than an inkling 
of the oriental view that all is illusion and there is no earth to 
inherit. 

The women characters have a period interest for us. In the 
Edwardian way, they have nothing to do with serious discussion. 
There is only one woman who earns her living in a middle-class 
way, Norah Nesbit, and she has little more than amateur status 

_as a writer, and soon gives up and. marries for safety. Mary Ann, 
the vicarage servant, at the beginning and Mrs Athelny and Sally 
at the end are pleasant characters but all the other women in the 
book are disagreeable. When he makes such characters as Miss 
Wilkinson, Fanny Price, Miss Chalice and, above all, Mildred, 


— 


o 
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Maugham for some reason is declaring against the natural affec- 
tions. 


Love, for him or for Philip, is an ungovernable passion which 


ties him to a slut whom in his judgment and reason he abhors. =% 


He does not love Norah Nesbit or Sally Athelny. He has for them ‘ 
an entirely different feeling of affection which can be controlled 
or deliberately encouraged. Love in this book is humiliating | 


bondage and women are snares and delusions. 


Before we try to guess the absolute value of the book and its 


viability, we must reckon with other faults. The style is not 
perfect. The heavy lumpishness that mars so many passages in the 
early novels appears in Of Human Bondage, usually when the 
author is writing an emotional scene. The sentences run merrily 
and all of a sudden there is a heavy one for no reason at all, as 
anyone can test by reading the book aloud. For the most part, 
the writing is as clear as a windowpane and runs as well as those 
rivers Maugham so often writes about in his criticism. 

The last fault to our modern taste is the length of the book. 
All that can be said about that is this: if we have the good fortune 
to have enjoyed the whole of the book and know it, it is one of the 
pleasures of the Maugham oeuvre to take a single chapter. We 
then notice that each one has been very carefully built up and 
there is some special pleasure in each which may well have been 


missed when reading the book through. 


/ Asa whole, Of Human Bondage is still one of the best auto-\ 
‘biographical novels in the language and its theme is still relevant 


to our own situation. Philip suffered much as we might suffer in 
our own search for meaning in life. His troubles happened in a 


context which would not be possible today, but they are essen- 


tially relevant to ours. The long and painful business.of growing 


up was just as difficult then as it is now...Most.people.evade the 
difficulty by resting forever in a comfortable immaturity. For 
those few who, by some contrivance in their genes, are impelled 


towards maturity, life is uncomfortable and even painful until. 


they come to terms with it. Philip’s solution to his troubles, how- 


ever gilded with romance, is no bad solution today. To be a” 
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country doctor happily married is the best the island can. offer. 
It has been the most satisfying answer in Europe, to live usefully 
in the country, for two thousand years. Maugham never attemp- 
ted again such a detailed and complete examination of the human 
condition; and he could not offer a better recipe for the good life. 
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The Plays 


The Critical Pieces 


What Maugham has to say about plays and the writing of 
them is found in the three prefaces to the Collected Plays, in 
thirteen sections of The Summing Up, and in various “mentions” 
in his other work, notably a section (48) of On a Chinese Screen. 
The three Prefaces were written for the first collected edition of 
the plays which appeared in 1931. They were put together for 
The Collected Plays in three volumes in 1952. As printed in the 
later edition, each preface is a long, ebullient essay and we recall 
that they were originally published at the beginning of the 
golden decade. 

They tell the story of Maugham’s work on the stage, they give 
comments on each play, and they offer his ideas about the theatre 
in his time and on what it could do in the thirties. Much of what 
he says in the prefaces is repeated in The Summing Up, which was 
published seven years later than the original prefaces when all the 
sensitive reaction to criticism had gone. Maugham had been 
attacked in his early days in the theatre because he was a commer- 
cial playwright and he did not like it. His last plays were not 
successful and he betrayed chagrin. 

He opens his first preface with a lift of the eyelid: “I too have 
been a highbrow.” This was because his first play had been per- 
formed by the Stage Society. More tartly, he says he had to make 
money because he did not have “‘the luck to have a father whose 
industry supplied me both with an income and with material for 
my satire.” In the second preface, more tartly still, he says that 
being classed as a commercial dramatist is a term of depreciation. 
“Tt infers a lack of artistic merit. It is not immediately obvious 
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why a play that people do not want to see is more artistic than one 
they do.” 

In the second preface he analyses the audience. What he says 
may be compared with what he says later in The Summing Up. 
It is clear to Maugham that the London audience prevents a play- 
wright from being serious. He is limited in depth and direction, 
for an audience is composed of people of “every variety of educa- 
tion and intelligence” and as an audience it has “‘a collective soul.” 
This means that “the audience is on a lower level of civilisation 
than the persons of which it is composed.” The appeal to it must 
be emotional, laughter or tears, “and this gives it homogeneity.” 
There are many psychological reasons for inducing these mass 
experiences of emotion; but when it comes to ideas, ““An audience 
can only receive ideas when they are placed before it in their 
simplest form, and even then only when they agree with its own 
instinctive convictions.” This is to dispose of the stage as a plat- 
form of ideas, which has a touch of daring about it in the 
generation of Galsworthy and. Shaw. 

This is not total rejection but a reaction from the limitations of 
the theatre. Maugham says that we must not confuse the use of 
intelligence in writing plays and filling them with ideas. “The 
more intelligent a dramatist is the better will be his plays. I 
suggest merely that ideas, new or old, as such, are no concern of 
his. He must translate them in terms of emotion.” These prefaces 
were written soon after the comparative failure of his last plays, 
For Services Rendered and Sheppey. He knew what he was doing 
when he wrote them but naturally that did not prevent his being 
hurt when they were rejected by the theatre-going public. It gives 
a small bias to the prefaces, but what he says about audiences is con- 
firmed later in The Summing Up, when he had quite recovered. 

If the audience is an essential part of the performance, as it is, 
and if it is a mass of people who expect to be amused, as it is, then 
it will be through the emotions and the safest emotion is laughter. 
He says that we make too much of the stage: we take plays too 
seriously. They are part of the theatre, ephemeral as the playbills. 
We have become solemn about a thing which should be easy and 
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gay. “I cannot persuade myself that it need be taken with the 
seriousness that is cultivated in certain quarters. It would be a 
benefit if less attention were paid to it.” Actors certainly seem to 
be burdened with seriousness; and perhaps nothing is more serious 
than pretence. 

The object in the theatre is to provide an evening’s entertain- 
ment. The audience is there because it enjoys being an audience, 
and the enjoyment of being an audience is of being one of many 
people experiencing the same agreeable emotion. There is noth- 
ing more beneficially relaxing than laughing with a lot of people. 
Mankind becomes agreeable. The means of providing entertain- 
ment of this kind are not difficult. A play, Maugham says, is no 
more difficult to write than a long-short story. This takes us back 
to the sensible deflating of the process of playwriting in On a 
Chinese Screen. No one, after all, could be more solemn about the 
theatre than the Chinese professor of the drama. All that is needed 
in a playwright is a dramatic instinct. It is a knack which you are 
born with and cannot acquire. He wishes that plays could be 
“written with no more sense of responsibility and treated as 
casually” as writing a short story. If that were possible, then there 
would be a steady supply of “plays of sufficient merit to provide 
a tolerant audience with an evening’s diversion.” That is the way 
plays were written in the great days of Spanish and Elizabethan 
drama. 

This ties up with Maugham’s admission that playwriting is a 
job for a young man, who speaks the idiom of the day and is un- 
consciously aware of all the details of living which must be just 
right in a play to make it acceptable as a picture of life. For plays 
normally reflect contemporary life, whether they are comedies or 
plays of ideas. Young writers provide the gusto and ebullience 
needed for the stage, and stimulating for the young of all ages who 
form the audience. And young writers need not care that they 
are practising “the most ephemeral of all the arts,” for another 
play can be written before a month or a year is out and who 
knows that they may not acquire as much facility as Somerset 
Maugham. 
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In the third preface Maugham seems to contradict all this. 
It is the finest bit of writing in these prefaces. There is sting in it, 
as he was still smarting from the reception given to his last plays. 
He says, discussing a book by St John Irvine on how to write a 
play, that prose dialogue has become too loose and suggestive 
altogether: “in a way that exactly copied average talk, with its 
hesitations, mumblings and repetitions, of average people.” He 
feels that he was on the right lines in The Sacred Flame when he 
attempted “‘a greater elaboration of dialogue than I had been in 
the habit of using.” Stage dialogue had become too simplified to 
represent “any life but that of the cocktail bar.’ This “prevents 
any reference on the stage to the great subjects of human life and 
the most profound thoughts of human beings.” He has evidently 
forgotten that in the earlier prefaces he is content that the stage 
should provide easy entertainment for a tolerant audience, and 
actually says that “the drama must henceforward deal with action 
that is purely spiritual,” by which he seems to mean states of mind. 
like the hallucinations enjoyed. by the old man in the last act of 
Sheppey. He speaks of the dramatist seeking “to represent states 
of mind and affections of the soul.” Naturalistic dialogue has 
been played out; the playwright will revert to a dialogue that “is 
deliberately and significantly formal.” It is almost as if he fore- 
saw the plays of T. S. Eliot and his very different treatment of 
conversation at a cocktail party. 

Maugham is being mock-serious later when he speaks of “the 
hard life led by a character in a play” who has no freedom but is 
held in the iron grasp of necessity. Every movement and action 
must have a dramatic reason. If he has a revolver it must be 
used, and. a pain in the first act “‘is fairly certain to kill him in 
the last.” He grows more genuinely morose as the Preface 
goes on. The part played by the director or producer is a splendid 
subject for his spleen. “A bad, a vain producer can do terrible 
things.” Yet producers are necessary, as much as actors; and both 
stand between the playwright and his audience. If“‘you have any 
independence of temper” you cannot “reconcile yourself to the 
interposition between you and your audience of the actors and 
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producer.” Maugham is now preparing his escape to the freedom 
of the novel, and he consoles himself that the transition will not 
paralyse expression in any way. While he was writing plays, 
ideas came in dramatic form. While he was writing stories, ideas 
presented themselves that were suitable to that form. They come 
in the medium in which the writer is interested at the time. “I 
think there are very few ideas that can be treated only in one way.” 
Nothing could better illustrate his fertility or his professional skill. 

He ends his “melancholic prognosis” with two generous state- 
ments. He goes very briefly over the history of prose playwriting 
from its beginnings in the sixteenth century to Moliére, who 
raised it to a form of art, and on to Ibsen. “‘It reached its utmost 
height in the solid work of Ibsen.” In that way he ends his pre- 
faces as he began them, for in the first preface he speaks of “our 
admiration for Ibsen.” 

At the very end, Maugham defends comedy and here also he 
comes full circle. “Comedy also has its claims,” and with comedy 
he would permit farce. “In practice it is almost impossible to hold 
the attention of an audience for two and a half hours with pure 
comedy.” The critics will shake their heads, but comedy depends 
on wit, which appeals to the intellect and that is not enough: 
“farce appeals to the belly.” 

All these comments in the prefaces reflect Maugham’s story 
as a dramatist. He discovered in his very first play that he had an 
aptitude for romantic flirtatious dialogue. He wrote this with the 
ease with which a cricket sings and he exploited his gift. Soon he 
wanted to be serious, and tried his audiences in The Tenth Man 
and. The Landed Gentry to see how far he could go. After five or 
six years of this success he left the stage for a while to write Of 
Human Bondage. He returned. to writing plays and once again, as 
always in the pattern of his life, he soon wanted to be serious. 
He wrote plays like The Unknown, The Circle, and Caesar's Wife. 
At the end of his career as a playwright he had four plays in his 
mind which he wanted to write. It is a pattern which is exactly 
reproduced later when he was coming to the end of his career as a 
novelist. He wrote his four plays, knowing perfectly well that 
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the last two could not be successful, but being inevitably hurt 
when they were not. Then he prophesied the immediate future 
of the stage, serious and more formal, a reaction from the fripper- 
ies of the artificial comedy in the writing of which he was so re- 
markably gifted. 

The best of them still read well, and better than his more 
serious plays. When Maugham wanted to be serious, he did 
better in other forms. When he wanted to entertain, he had a 
superlative gift not only for badinage but for pure comic romance. 
It appears at the end of Catalina and Of Human Bondage. It 
appears in “Princess September” and it appears most satisfyingly 
of all in the uninterrupted dialogue that makes a play, for example 
in The Unattainable. 

What Maugham has to say about his plays and the theatre in 
The Summing Up appears in sections 30-42. He writes with less 
ebullience than in the prefaces and with more balance, having had 
seven years in which to recover from the failures of his last plays. 
The Summing Up is therefore the better source for the story of his 
success in the theatre. He tells it all again and once again he dis- 
cusses the audience. A play does not exist without an audience 
and the mental capacity of an audience “reduces your drama to a 
minor place.” A play, he reminds us again, more than any other 
art form, is the product of a collective effort between audience, 
actors, all the people back stage, the producer and the playwright. 
His views are expressed. in a more mellow way but they have not 
changed. He dislikes critics, partly because they clamour for plays 
of ideas. He says they are the worst judges of plays, which are 
contrived to appeal to an audience as a unity. The audience reacts 
as an emotional whole; but the critic is there to judge so he “must 
take care not to become part of the audience,” and therefore he 
does not see the play they see. So it is demonstrated that critics 
are useless. In a similar vein Maugham returns to his dissatisfaction 
with that part of the population which makes up theatre audiences. 
He is grateful to them for providing his fortune but he found that 
entertaining them became tedious. The rules of successful play- 
writing trammelled him too much. What he wanted to say had 
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to be said in other forms; providing the words for theatrical enter- 
tainment is work for young men. 

He brings his dissatisfaction with the stage to a point in section 
42. He wanted to achieve something that could never be achieved 
on the stage: perfection. He decides that to write a play “perfect 
in all its particulars, in the interest and significance of its theme, 
in the subtlety and originality of its characterisation, in the 
plausibility of its intrigue and in the beauty of its dialogue, is 
impossible.” We must remember the context. Maugham in this 
book is summing up his experience of life in order to express his 
philosophy at the end of the book. He is explaining the pattern 
of his life as a background to the philosophy he wishes to offer. 
Writing plays for him was an exciting episode which gave him 
money and freedom. His genius on the stage was for light-hearted 
dialogue, enlivened with epigrams and salted with wit. If he had 
been able to write plays like Bernard Shaw he would have thought 
differently about the theatre. As it was, he thought that Shaw did 
irreparable damage to the stage by creating in audiences and 
critics a thirst for the discussion of ideas. The business of the 
theatre is to provide entertainment; and what Maugham means 
by entertainment may well be what is wanted today in this age of 
acute anxiety, the passing of laughter from one person to another 
as they sit together watching the stage. 

These sections of The Summing Up are a success story well and 
modestly told. We shall find much to cull from them as we go 
now through the plays one by one. The story is told briefly but 
he manages to give the impression of the passing of the years. 
His theatre work was done over a span of thirty odd years, a long 
life for a playwright, in his own work only exceeded by his life 
as a novelist. Those who love the stage and its history will find 
much to interest them in these sections. They will find the names 
of many of the most famous actors and actresses of these decades 
mentioned here, for Maugham provided them with the words 
which made some of their greatest successes. They were great 
decades on the London Stage and Maugham was a great name in 
the theatre during them all. 


SM D 
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For an easier tribute to the stage at that time, expressed not as 
an unfolding pattern of life but as an imaginative appreciation of 
all the lives and feelings which revolve and reverberate through 
the theatre, we may turn to his late novel Theatre, in which he re- 
pays warmly his debt to all the people he lived and worked with 


in the theatre for so long. 


The Plays 


Maugham has frequently said that the truth cannot be used 
in fiction because it would not be believed. The story of his suc- 
cess as a playwright is of this kind. He wrote his first play in 1898 
and it was staged for two nights in 1902. He went on writing 
plays without any success. He wrote them for managers, for 
actresses and then, having failed with these two, for actors. Still 
he failed. He went on writing novels to eke out his small private 
means and acquired a small reputation-as a novelist, but still he 
did not manage to break into the theatre. The theatre at that 
time was supplied by Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones, along with 
the usual translations from the French. It was difficult for a young 
man to break in. . 

By 1907 he had written ten full-length plays without any 
success. Then his luck turned, just when he had run through his 
money and. was thinking that he would have to go to sea as a 
ship’s doctor. A play failed and a manager wanted something 
to fill in for six weeks. He took Lady Frederick. It ran for over a 
year. In a few months Maugham had four plays running simul- 
taneously in the West End and Bernard Partridge drew a cartoon 
for Punch depicting Shakespeare looking enviously at Maugham’s 
four playbills. For six years he went on supplying the stage. The 
poor young novelist who made a hundred a year was transformed 
into the successful playwright making hundreds a week. 

In a few years he was rich enough to become a free man. He 
used his freedom to leave the stage and spend two years in writing 
Of Human Bondage. Writing that novel freed him from a burden 
of intolerable memories and then the First War broke out and 
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everyone lost their freedom. Very soon he was a secret service 
agent in Switzerland writing a play to cover his activities. The 
manuscript of The Unattainable was always left discreetly lying 
about so that Swiss detectives would be satisfied that he really 
had come to a neutral country to write in peace. He wrote an- 
other play in Rome, and when the war was over and he was ly- 
ing in a sanatorium in the north of Scotland he wrote one of his 
most hilarious farces. 

“The day before yesterday’s newspaper is not more dead 
than the play of twenty years ago,” says Maugham, and we are 
not likely to see these plays staged again.! The publication of the 
Collected Plays recognises another way in which a playwright can 
entertain. Plays can be read and give special pleasure to those who 
like to get on with the story. For dialogue without any further 
assistance to the reader than a few preliminary stage directions is 
the swiftest way of telling a story. It is also very easy reading be- 
cause originally the dialogue has been written to be spoken, and 
may well have been adapted for the comfort of the actors who 
spoke it on the stage. An agreeable effort of imagination is re- 
quired of the reader to visualise the scene and he enjoys his 
characters, tension and dénouement in a very short time. Maug- 
ham puts the matter succinctly at the end of the first preface, say 
ing that prose plays are very soon “patt of literature, but only by 
courtesy part of the theatre.” 

Maugham’s plays read easily and taken as a whole they face 
the reader again with this fascinating character who made a for- 
tune by entertaining the public and then, just as he did in the 
novel, turned serious and ended up by writing plays that strained 
not only the audience but the conventions within which theatrical 
presentation must be made. It is a story we can look at conven- 
iently in the three volumes of the Collected Plays. He wrote thirty 
plays and he has elected to preserve eighteen of them. 

The early plays were written to please managers, actors and 


1 Penelope was very successfully presented on television in September 1960. 
A presentation of Our Betters a few months earlier suggested it had not worn so 


well. 
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audiences. They depended upon the collaboration of all of them 
to be filled out and made complete. Like so many plays that are 
successful on the stage they read thinly. The first of them is re- 
deemed by one character, Lady Frederick. She has all the good 
qualities of a bad woman; she has character, strength of will, wit, 
generosity, flair. We discover with Fouldes that she is “genuine 
to the bottom of her soul.” 

The play is sophisticated, opening with an intriguing situation 
and enough epigrams to grace a season of comedies. The dialogue 
is crisp and its artificiality reflects the characters and their situation. 
The play moves quickly and we are never seriously involved. 
The bad are discomfited and at the end there are two agreeable 
marriages. The lines must have been fun to say and delightful to 
hear. It is skilled theatre, giving everyone on the stage and behind 
it every opportunity of collaborating. The wonder seems now 
that it was not seized on when it was first on offer. But the scene 
so generously contrived by Lady Frederick to disillusion her 
young swain was too much for the leading ladies. She had to 
“let him come into her dressing-room and discover her without 
any make-up on her face and her hair dishevelled. At that distant 
time make-up was not universal and most women wore false hair. 
But no actress would consent... .” The difficulty was overcome 
when a play was needed in a hurry and Lady Frederick (1911),' at 
the Court Theatre in 1907, was the first of many Somerset 
Maugham plays to amuse the West End. 

Jack Straw (1911) was accepted for the Vaudeville very soon 
afterwards. It was really good theatre in the same way as Lady 
Frederick. One of the best common stories of the world is taken 
and delivered with quick dialogue plentifully spattered with epi- 
grams. They are rather noticeable in the beginning but once the 
story gets going everything hurries forward together to give 
genial entertainment in the traditional fashion. 

It could hardly be staged today, for if there were an archduke 
we should scarcely believe he would disguise himself as a waiter. 


1 The dates in brackets in this chapter are of first publication, not of first 
appearance on the stage. 
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Nor would he busy himself, we should think now, with a vulgar 
family in Cheshire for the sake of the pretty daughter who simply 
could not have grown up so charmingly and innocently in such 
vulgar surroundings. Nor would our archduke devote so much 
time to rebuking the parents and everyone else in the cast except 
his ambassador and the pretty girl, We should be just as dis- 
appointed in him for marrying the girl as for falling in love with 
her. We live in a different social democracy and we should not 
suspend disbelief for such a story now. The play is readable be- 
cause the dialogue moves so quickly and the old theme of the 
servile and insulted turning out to be powerful and important has 
an eternal appeal. 

Mrs Dot (1912) was the next success. It was being played at 
the Comedy Theatre three months after Lady Frederick was put 
on. It is a fair example of tomboy farce which is probably very 
amusing on the stage but does not seem worth reading. Mrs Dot 
goes to great lengths to get her man but it is all innocent fun. 
“T did everything I could to make my play innocuous,” Maugham 
says; and he succeeded wonderfully in Mrs Dot, which he records 
was the most successful of the three. When it was first on offer 
an actress had suggested that a burglary would liven things up a 
bit. Maugham could not see his way to provide this and it 
appeared eventually as originally written. It seems that our 
Edwardian ancestors had a gift for enjoying good clean dull fun. 

His fourth success in that wonderful year was The Explorer 
(1912). It isnot in the Collected Plays and the plot has already been 
discussed here among the early novels. It was better as a novel, 
since African travel is difficult to stage. The story goes more 
naturally in the novel and the Kipling hero, strong and silent, 
especially about a young cad who has a wonderful sister, has 
greater scope. Both forms of the story are part of the raw material 
from which one day someone will piece together the history of 
Edwardian beliefs. The formidable heaviness of character and 
plot is delightfully relieved in the play by the dialogues between 
Julia and Dick, who are in the true tradition of artificial comedy. 
This was Maugham’s special gift; dialogue bubbled out of him 
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when he found two such characters together. “I had then very 
high spirits, a faculty for amusing dialogue, an eye for a comic 
situation and a flippant gaiety.”’ 

He calculated the next step. “I had no intention of fizzling out 
with a passing success.” Penelope (1912) and Smith (1913) were 
written “to consolidate my hold on the public.” Penelope is 
another popular story which is retold skilfully. Maugham says it 
had a great run when it was revived in Berlin twenty years later, 
and in 1960 it was successfully televised. It is the story of a wife 
killing an affair between her husband and a friend by throwing 
them together. We have a stage professor, who is a wise old 
thing, to advise his daughter how to get her husband back. Soon 
the mistress is in the position in which the wife had been. She is 
jealous and demanding and the poor man longs to escape back 
to his wife. He is tired of her importunities, tired of the endless 
deceits, tired of her impudent uncontrolled pursuit of him. 
Penelope, the wife, is charming and the husband is one of the few 
weak and foolish members of the medical profession in the 
Maugham oeuvre. All ends happily, even for the flirt, for a foolish 
old man about town is provided to go off with her. One thing is 
not to our taste, the sordid deceitfulness between man and wife 
which seems to be taken for granted as natural and usual. The 
playwright would probably reply that an earlier artificial comedy 
had the same code of manners. 

Smith is more serious. When Maugham said that he enjoyed 
high spirits and had a facility for dialogue he also said that he had 
more in him than that, which he put aside for a time. He did not 
altogether put it aside; for Smith is critical of society, and the last 
play in the first volume, The Land of Promise (1913), is another 
example of a serious criticism of one of the weaknesses in Edward- 
ian Society. 

The hero of Smith had been an even bigger fool than the useless 
parasites who were his relatives. He had been packed off to 
Rhodesia to farm and twelve years later returned like a Kipling 
hero, a clean-limbed leader of men. “I’ve had a very rough time, 
and the world has knocked me about a bit. Of course, I think it’s 
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knocked the nonsense out of me. I only want very simple things 
now.” He is in search of a wife in this spirit and fails to find her 
among his own acquaintance. “The required emotion for a stage 
presentation is induced not only by the callous and frivolous be- 
haviour of the characters but by the efforts of the hero, Freeman, 
and Emily to revive an old passion. But Emily has been corrupted 
like the others by the society in which she lives. “You're too 
trifling to be wicked,” Freeman says to them. “Your only vice is 
cigarette-smoking, your only passion bridge... In yourselves 
youre perfectly unimportant, but England is full of people as 
flippant and frivolous and inane as yourselves.” Needless to say, 
they flocked in their thousands to hear this about themselves; but 
the ending, when the parlour-maid is chosen as the only woman 
a Rhodesian farmer could consider worth marrying, must have 
taken all the skill of Miss Marie Lohr to put across to an Edwar- 
dian audience. 

The Land of Promise has a theme which touches us much more 
nearly. It deals with an Edwardian form of domestic tyranny 
which has disappeared, the servile dependence of the middle-class 
spinster without money. Ifher own family could not support her, 
one of the few occupations which society considered genteel 
enough for her was being a lady’s companion. Edwardian writing 
has many examples of the petty cruelties this so often involved. 
It is a form of domestic cruelty which has almost disappeared 
as the world of employment has widened to women. 

History seems to be usually wrong and history makes a great 
deal of fuss about women getting the vote. It would find a much 
better and more profitable story in describing how women broke 
into a share of the work of the world. For one thing, it saved 
them from that unassailable sort of tyranny which can go on 
behind the walls of any home. Any weak person in any unkind 
family may be exposed to cruelty which may never be discovered 
and from which there is no hope of rescue. 

That was the fate of Norah, the heroine of The Land of 
Promise. She had been a companion and the play opens with talk 
of the funeral of her mistress and the will. She was led to expect 
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£250 a year but there was no recent will and she gets nothing. 
The acquisitive wife of the sole legatee sees that she does get 
nothing. Norah has no choice. She goes to her brother in 
Canada and his wife bullies her unmercifully. Norah marries the 
hired hand to escape and in doing so jumps from the frying pan 
into the fire. She finds herself alone in a log cabin on the wide 
prairie with a powerful and unsympathetic male. 

Concessions are then made to the theatre. The husband’s 
farm fails. Norah has a chance of running away and she gets 
£500 which the old lady’s solicitor has shamed the heir into giving 
her. She stands by her husband and gives him her {'500 to save 
his farm. The same crisp, logical dialogue is used for this theme 
as in the lighter plays. It is very effective. 

In the six plays preserved in the first volume of Collected Plays 
Maugham showed that he had a sense of the theatre which he 
could use for commercial plays and also to put across a theme 
powerfully in dialogue that has pace and is easily spoken. Look- 
ing at the volume, we may recall with amusement how Max 
Beerbohm in a spirit of friendship tried to persuade Maugham 
that he “had a mind too delicate, a sensitiveness too refined, ever 
to succeed in the vulgar scramble of the stage.” As Maugham 
says: “He little knew.” 

In this first volume we are looking back at a remote and 
different world, the England of the first decade of this century. 
The interests and the values of that world are far removed from 
ours. Even the speech seems foreign, stilted and strange, with a 
treasured artificiality in which epigram sits naturally. In the very 
first play of the second volume we find the contemporary dialo- 
gue which we associate with Maugham. “My dear, she’s been 
my greatest friend for fifteen years. I know her through and 
through, and I tell you she hasn’t a single redeeming quality.” 

This play, Our Betters (1923), is about American heiresses 
catching English earls and Italian princes. The relationship be- 
tween Europe and America has changed so much since it was 
written that the theme is embarrassing. This makes the play a 
little hard to read, but if the reader reaches the third act the re- 
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ward is sufficient. Maugham provides his heroine with a wonder- 
ful opportunity. The stage is filled with her women friends and 
she knows that they know that she was flagrantly caught last 
night in the summer-house. Her creator was always generous to 
a wicked woman and she is given the chance to dominate the 
stage and her friends. It is splendid theatre and excellent reading. 

Our Betters was written in Rome in 1915 and Maugham says 
he “extracted a certain amount of discreet amusement” from the 
critics who detected development from previous plays. It was 
first produced in 1923, and the plays produced immediately before 
it had been written after it. 

The Unattainable (1923) is the best farce Maugham wrote and 
the best reading we have had so far among the Collected Plays. 
It is entirely delicious and unserious. The situation is as dated as 
those in the earlier plays but the dialogue is fresh and sparkling. 
It was written in Switzerland in 1915 while Maugham was an 
intelligence agent. He was aware that the police might arrest 
him at any moment, and the situation must have stimulated him, 
for the “cover’’ for his Secret Service activities turned out to be 
his best farce. 

Caroline has never been able to marry Robert Oldham be- 
cause of her drunken husband in Africa. But The Times prints a 
notice of his death and poor Robert knows what will be expected 
of him. At once, for the first time, he and Caroline quarrel. 
Which of these two bachelors, the unattainable woman or the 
barrister, is going to give up his comfortable home and live with 
the other? Women friends gather round to help. Rex Cunning- 
hame, who has also supposed himself to be in love with Caroline, 
suddenly realises that he prefers the safety of a platonic affair with 
another unattainable woman. Caroline’s doctor calls and is full 
of good sense. True, he lets himself in for a proposal which is 
one of the most amusing moments in the farce. For he describes 
the perfect mate for Caroline and at every line of the description 
it is increasingly evident that he is quite unconsciously describing 
himself. In self-defence, he achieves the only possible solution to 
Caroline’s problem. He declares he saw the husband in the flat 
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a few minutes ago. The heroine realises that this must be suppor- 
ted because it makes her unattainable again. The doctor is out of 
danger and the barrister can be happy once more. 

From start to finish the theme develops with farcical speed and 
relish without a single pause or flaw. It is a perfect piece of work. 
We are a puritan people and we are probably never sufficiently 
grateful to those beneficent writers who provide us with light 
reading. Maugham has an interesting story about the writing of 
the play. He tells us that he only saw the play in late rehearsals, 
and noticed at once that the final act was quite wrong. He re- 
wrote the last two-thirds of the play next day, which must be the 
best example of his improvising way of writing, for the play reads 
right on. He says that the play ends at the end of act one, which is 
true, for anyone can see what will happen. Our pleasure is to see 
what we have foreseen so well done. 

The next play, Home and Beauty (1923), was staged in 1923, 
and like The Unattainable has immense gusto in the situation and 
skill in speeding the dialogue. Once again, the play was written 
under such difficult circumstances that its gaiety is astonishing. 
Perhaps Maugham had to be in a miserable state before he could 
write with unclouded gaiety. He was in a sanatorium in Scotland: 
“I was sent to bed every day at six o’clock, and an early dinner 
gave me a long evening to myself. The cold, windless nights 
entered the room through the wide-open windows, and with 
mittens on my hands so that I could comfortably hold a pen, it 
was an admirable opportunity to write a farce.” 

Maugham built his plays round characters and this one centres 
on Victoria, a totally selfish woman. Her first husband, William, 
was believed killed at the battle of Ypres and a year later she 
married Frederick, his best friend. When the play opens, she has 
a budding friendship with an odious war profiteer whom she 
encourages because he knows how to get her coal and food and 
any other comforting commodity in short supply. 

William returns from a prisoner of war camp and asks 
Frederick to break the news to Victoria. It is altogether too em- 
barrassing to tell William he has married Victoria. But it has to 
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come out and there is a splendid second act in which each husband 
struggles to give up Victoria in favour of the other. Victoria 
believes that they both adore her but that she owes it to herself to 
marry the profiteer. It would be convenient to do so before the 
racing season is over so Victoria brings in her solicitor to explain 
to her husbands how they must collaborate with the law of 
England to free their wife. The “Intervenor’” involved is too 
macabre a symbol to fit easily into farce, but Maugham overcomes 
the difficulty and the coarse but fragile texture is undamaged to the 
end. 

The Circle (1921), which comes next in the book though it 
appeared on the stage two years earlier, is said to be Maugham’s 
best play. It may well be so on the stage but the reader will find 
still more pleasure in some of the later pieces. The dramatic 
quality in The Circle lies in the situation, which is that two young 
people give up the world for love although they have before them 
the horrible example of two old people who did it long ago. All 
the world loves a lover and we are on the side of the runaways. 
The play enjoys another asset. There are two real characters in it, 
Lord Porteous and Champion-Cheney. They have guile, ex- 
perience and a suggestion of eccentricity. After so many of the 
lay figures appropriate to farce, it is pleasant to meet something 
more real. 

The plot is well known. Lord Porteous and Lady Kitty ran 
away long ago and have lived as outcasts. Champion-Cheney, 
cuckolded himself by his friend Lord Porteous, advises his son 
Arnold how to avoid the same fate. Arnold is a stuffed shirt but 
the advice seems good and he takes it. It very nearly works but 
we are not denied the satisfaction of seeing everyone’s life upset 
for love. 

The Circle is a serious play. The economic issues behind these 
domestic distresses are shown. Lady Kitty says: “They can make 
what laws they like, they can give us the suffrage, but when you 
come down to bedrock it’s the man who pays the piper who calls 
the tune.” It is The Land of Promise theme one stage further on. 
The younger woman, who is going to run away, has that same 
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revulsion from London “society” which is common in the early 
plays: “All those middle-aged painted women, in beautiful 
clothes, lolloping round ball-rooms with rather old young men.” 
There is interplay of thought and personality between the charac- 
ters. When the young people run away, we are provided with a 
sop. Lord Porteous and Lady Kitty were “rather trivial people” 
(Lord Porteous was marked out to become Prime Minister 
before the elopement) but the young people may be different. 
“You can do anything in this world if you're prepared to take the 
consequences, and consequences depend on character.” The play 
ends with a fine rush of sentiment. The old fools warn the young. 
The young don’t care and the old fools help them to get away. 
The theatre is satisfied, and so is the reader. 

The Constant Wife (1927) is a comparative failure for any 
reader. In The Circle all the characters are decent people and their 
lives are upset because people are sometimes at the mercy of 
emotion. In The Constant Wife the people are trivial and their 
values are unsympathetic. We see them in a bad light in situations 
which are not pleasant to see. John, the husband, is infatuated 
with his wife’s friend Marie-Louise. The wife, Constance, tells 
her: “I’ve been spending the last six months in a desperate effort 
to prevent my friends and relations from telling me your ghastly 
secret.” The wife may know, but it is a convention that the 
husband must not know. So the husband of Marie-Louise is only 
allowed to suppose that he has neglected her and should take her 
away on a trip round the world. 

Meanwhile Constance is tempted by the offer of an ardent 
admirer, Bernard. In the beginning he is the soul of propriety. 
He cannot help loving her but he is a perfect gentleman. In Act 
III he is shown in a rather different character. He is on his way 
back to Japan and has arranged to spend six weeks in Italy with 
Constance. This is a bad crack in character. Constance is res- 
ponsible and Constance, if you please, feels free to behave as she 
does because she has become a working woman and forces £1000 
on her husband for her board and lodging for the past year and 
this gives her freedom. 
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John, the husband, who has been foolish enough to become 
entangled with Marie-Louise and foolish enough to have been 
found out, has to stand through a scene in which Bernard makes 
a fool of himself in his subterfuges about running away with 
Constance. Everyone is ridiculous and that does not make 
comfortable entertainment. John is ridiculous in getting Con- 
stance to save him from Marie-Louise and still more ridiculous 
because Marie-Louise has picked up somebody else in her 
travels. He is finally ridiculous because Constance does go off 
with Bernard and she makes him promise to take her back. The 
play was not successful in London. It did better in America and 
the provinces. In reporting its failure Maugham says: “a play 
consists of the words, the production and the audience; and the 
failure of one of the parties may make the difference between a 
good play and a bad one.” 

In the short play, The Breadwinner (1930), Maugham returns 
to a theme he used in The Moon and Sixpence many years earlier. 
A stockbroker suddenly feels that he has no obligations to keep 
his family any longer. Life has more to it than stockbroking and 
financing a suburban family so he runs away abroad. It is an ex- 
pression of the views of an artist about the humdrum processes of 
society. The young people are thoroughly orthodox, to em- 
phasise the oddity of their father, who is that rare character who 
is strong enough to reject the strongest of all laws, social custom. 
The Breadwinner, like Our Betters and Penelope, has enjoyed a 
momentary resurrection as a play by appearing on television. 

In the third volume of Collected Plays the plays are altogether 
serious but not altogether successful. Fortunately, they are all in- 
teresting to read except East of Suez (1922), which is a scaffolding 
of words for a stage spectacle. The volume opens with Caesar's 
Wife (1922), which is an interesting presentation of the old theme 
that Caesar’s wife must seem virtuous as well as be virtuous. Her 
husband was Consular Agent in Egypt, a person of importance, 
whose life must be in every way above suspicion. He had married 
a young girl, in the sudden way these things happen, while on 
leave. Having been capable of that mistake, he is capable of having 
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around him a very personable young assistant and of being unable 
to see that the young people are going to fall in love and be under 
intolerable strain. 

The characters are people of real worth, who combine as they 
can to cope with this situation. Maugham has always had im- 
perfect sympathies with diplomats, and the great man at the 
centre of the play is a character who is correct in every way but 
lacks sense. We see him coping easily with public relations and 
failing miserably in personal ones. Sense is provided by his sister 
and by Anne Etheridge, the delightful woman the great pro- 
consul would have married if he had been sensible. 

The play turns round the proconsul and he is by no means 
altogether unsympathetic. We see him as Caesar, impartial, un- 
deviating, strong. We see him, when he learns what has happened 
to his young wife, noble in his suffering and in his help to her. 
Maugham tells us that he took his theme from a novel which he 
frequently mentions as a favourite, La Princesse de Cléeves. In that 
very early psychological novel, the wife confesses to her husband 
that she has fallen in love with someone else and asks his help to 
overcome her infatuation. In the novel, the character of the 
husband disintegrates. In Maugham’s play, the husband meets 
the situation with strength of character and commands our 
respect. 

In writing the play Maugham was responding to the criticism 
that he always wrote about unpleasant people. “I was not averse 
from trying to write a play in which all the characters were 
estimable.’ To that end, he makes the husband old, which ex- 
cuses the wife and makes it more likely that he will behave with 
generosity of mind and strength instead of going to pieces as in 
the novel. In making the hero a proconsul, Maugham was able 
to introduce that imperial patriotism of which England used to be 
so proud. All this is gone and that perhaps is why the play does 
not read. so well either as the best of the farces or the best of the 
serious plays in this third volume. 

There is a footnote to the patriotic theme in the Notebook 
which Maugham wrote in 1941. “There is one queer thing about 
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patriotism: it is a sentiment that doesn’t travel. Many years ago 
I wrote a play called Caesar's Wife which was a success in England, 
but a failure elsewhere.” It seemed absurd, he said, to people in 
other countries “that English people should sacrifice themselves 
to what they considered was their duty to their country.” 

In East of Suez the hero marries a half-caste Chinese and all 
that happens depends on that. Sentiments change and Maugham 
says that this is one of the sentiments that never troubles intelli- 
gent people now. He wrote that in the second preface, in a for- 
tunate hour. The girl’s mother is Chinese, a wholly melodramatic 
character and the whole of the action, which was the framework 
for one of those spectacle plays popular in the twenties, is melo- 
dramatic. 

There is only one moment in the dialogue that interests us. 
It is a repetition of a dialogue between Maugham and a Chinese 
philosopher in the travel book On a Chinese Screen, and it reads as 
effectively in the play as in the sketchbook. The Chinese says 
that the superiority of the West lies only in possessing machine- 
guns. “Youhave appealed to the machine-gun and by the machine- 

gun shall you be judged” has darker overtones now than when 

it was written. Maugham has great political sense and he saw 
much earlier than most that the future of the world, if it is to have 
one, may be in Chinese hands. Certainly Lee Tai produced the 
best argument in favour of such a future when he claimed that 
the Chinese “‘sought to rule this great people not by force, but 
by wisdom. And for centuries we succeeded.” But this is merely 
a moment of light in a very ordinary melodramatic spectacle. 

Maugham has an interesting technical comment on the play 
in his preface. He says it was the only play he ever wrote accord- 
ing to textbook rules. Every detail of the scenario for once had 
been written down. His imagination was cramped and the 
“amiable and useful little imp” in his fountain pen was paralysed. 

The Sacred Flame (1929) is a very different performance. It has 
to be read more than once to get its full quality, because the early 
judgments of some characters on others have overtones of irony 
that can only be appreciated when the whole story is known. In 
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this play we hear the overtones and reverberations which distin- 
guish literature from ordinary reading matter. 

Maurice, the husband, is horribly paralysed and his wife is 
with child by his brother. It cannot be concealed much longer. 
Maurice dies suddenly. It saves everyone and the doctor is pre- 
pared to sign a certificate. But the nurse intervenes. She declares 
Maurice has been murdered and the evidence she offers is con- 
clusive. The situation has to be kept within the four walls of the 
house and within the intimacy of family friendship. The legal 
probings are undertaken by an old family friend, a retired Indian 
policeman. When the nurse is about to leave them and nothing 
can prevent public catastrophe if she goes, the mother confesses 
to the crime. The nurse at once changes. Her motive had been 
her love of Maurice and jealousy of his wife, whom she thinks 
had done the murder. She asks the doctor if he will still sign the 
death certificate which she prevented him signing before. The 
characters are so detached from the realities outside the walls of 
the house that the doctor consents to sign. 

Maurice has died in his sleep instead of being killed by the 
anguish of his wife’s unfaithfulness. The wife, who is natural and 
attractive, will give birth in peace, and the brother will marry her 
and she will lead a normal life. A tormenting situation has been 
resolved by an unbelievable act. 

The act is softened and condoned in every way. The mother 
loves her crippled. son passionately and she is sure he will die if 
his wife leaves him. She watches the wife falling in love with the 
brother and welcomed that for it would keep her in the family 
and beside her husband. Otherwise, it would be beyond nature 
to keep so fine a young woman chained to the bed of a hopeless 
cripple. But when the child was conceived, her crippled son must 
learn what had happened. There was at once a triangle of suffer- 
ing, produced by a situation which the mother couldnot condemn. 

Mrs Tabret, the mother, is made to consider the whole struc- 
ture of our social morality in the way Maugham himself considered 
it as a young man: “T’ve lived too long abroad to think that my 
own standard of right and wrong is the only one possible. We 
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all know nowadays that morality isn’t one and the same in all 
countries and at all times.” She directs that generalisation: “Do 
you think it so very wicked if two young things surrender to the 
instincts that nature has planted in them?’ We discover that her 
mind had been conditioned to her fatal action, for she tells us 
that she had long been under promise to her crippled son to give 
him an overdose of drugs if his pain became too great for him to 
bear. She is developed as a magnanimous character, tolerant and 
generous. So when the climax comes and she tells us she has 
killed her son, we understand why and an act that seems un- 
believable comes within our understanding and sympathy. 

In one further way Maugham draws upon his own beliefs to 
help the audience accept the dénouement. The argument is raised 
by the mother and wife in the second act for a moment out of the 
range of crime story into tragic proportions with the murderous 
act considered against those universal forces which seem to control 
man’s destiny. The mother is made to say: 


When they were little and I used to sit in the evenings in our house 
and look at the multitudinous stars sweeping across the blue sky of 
India and thought of what we are, so transitory and so insignificant, 
and yet with such a capacity for suffering, such a passion for beauty, I 
was overwhelmed by the mystery and the immensity of the universe. 
I could not conceive what was the cause of all those worlds I saw above 
me, nor what was the power that guided them, but my heart was filled 
with amazement and awe. What I vaguely divined was too stupendous 
to fit into the limits of any creed of men. 


A little later the wife speaks of her husband’s possible belief 
“Gn the Eastern notion of the transmigration of souls.” “I think 
he had so much vitality,” she says, “that he felt it impossible that 
he should not live again on this earth.” She follows that up in the 
third act with this: “Will you think me silly and childish if I tell 
you something? I have a strange mystical feeling that that brave 
spirit has entered into the child that I shall bear, and that in him, 
Maurice, forgiving me the wrong I did him, will live out the life 
that was his due.” The sacred flame will be passed on. 

These quotations show how removed the dialogue in this 
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play was at times from the everyday speech whose rhythms 
Maugham so assiduously followed in his light plays. His charac- 
ters here sometimes spoke, as he says, in a way “that they might 
have used if they had had time to set their thoughts in order.” 
This was done deliberately as the prose had. to be fashioned to 
carry the greater content. He returned in the plays he wrote later 
“to the naturalistic dialogue that seems to comply with the re- 
quirements of the present day.’ 

These plays were The Unknown (1920), For Services Rendered 
(1932) and Sheppey (1933). The Unknown was published nine 
years earlier than The Sacred Flame, but it reads naturally after it 
since it also was a vehicle for many of Maugham’s beliefs. It is 
based on his early novel The Hero, which was published just after 
the South African War, and-in which the hero debunks the 
glamour of war. The play was staged immediately after the 
First World War, which was used as background for the clash 
between the young people which is caused by the hero’s loss of 
faith. 

The setting is a village in Kent and the background in both 
novel and play is the village orthodoxy in which Maugham lived 
as a child. The son returns after war and expects to marry the 
girl to whom he had been engaged for years. As he can no longer 
subscribe to orthodox religious beliefs she will not marry him. 
The problem of belief is studied in another character when the 
hero’s father is told that he will die at any moment. He finds his 
beliefs of no use to him in that moment but just before his death 
he finds comfort in them again. That comfort does not come to 
the son when he also accepts the bread and wine of the Communion. 
Morality changes in the generations as Mrs Tabret says in The 
Sacred Flame. So the young people cannot marry and the play 
does not have a traditional ending. 

It is very readable. The doctor is an amusing character and 
the vicar’s wife is absurd. Only Mrs Littlewood is strange and she 
is soon acceptable as strangely true. For the reader, the most 
exciting thing in The Unknown is the twelve pages or so in the 
second act in which Maugham voices so many of his own beliefs. 
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As so often in Maugham’s creative work, these beliefs are ex- 
pressed by an attractive young man, the golden youth who is the 
voice of truth in so many literatures. As Maugham says, the fault 
in the play is that it finishes at the end of the second act. By that 
time we have heard many of the views we meet in Of Human 
Bondage and which receive final expression in The Summing Up. 

As soon as the doctor enters in the second act the discussion 
begins. When they discuss hell and the divine punishment of 
man’s sins, the hero says that it “rather suggests calling down fire 
from heaven to light a cigar” a dramatically heightened version of 
Maugham’s view on the problem of the punishment of evil. The 
debate on evil continues. How can we believe in a God who per- 
mits such an evil as war? Ah, says the vicar, the power of God 
“means not so much able to do all things as powerful over all 
things,” but the hero replies that for the plain man the difficulty 
still remains, for God either cannot stop the war or He won't. 
The war here symbolises all evil and God’s power over it. 

This discussion is followed by one of the commonplaces 
Maugham repeated since his days in hospital as a student: suffering 
does not purify. John, the hero, says: “I should like some of those 
people who talk about the purifying influence of suffering to have 
a mouthful of [poison] gas.’” Mrs Littlewood makes her formid- 
able contribution to the debate. She has lost both her sons in the 
war and she refuses to forgive God: “You say that God will for- 
give us our sins, but who is going to forgive God? NotI. Never. 
Never!” The next subject is the problem of belief and it is taken 
up between John and the Vicar. John reduces it, as most of us 
would reduce it, to acceptance of the fact that “arguments are 
futile... . You believe in Him because with all your heart you 
feel that He exists. No argument can ever touch that feeling.” 

John goes on to explain why he himself cannot believe. A 
friend. of his, who had been killed, had the quality which Maug- 
ham celebrates throughout his oeuvre: “Goodness. Just goodness. 
He was the sort of man that I should like to be.”” The monstrous 
iniquity of war, which senselessly kills men like that, has made it 
impossible for John to believe in God; and when the Vicar asks 
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him what he believes man’s destiny can be, John offers the usual 
scientific explanation. Man “has arisen under the influence of 
conditions which are part of the earth’s history, and under the 
influence of other conditions it will come to an end. I don’t see 
that there is any more meaning in life than in the statement that 
two and two are four.” It is an even more bleak expression of 
belief than the Cronshaw piece about the Persian carpet in Of 
Human Bondage. But John has the same poet’s pride as Cronshaw 
about the pattern man can make of life: “By making the most of 
all our faculties, by using all our opportunities, out of the mani- 
fold events of life, our deeds, our feelings, our thoughts, we can 
make a design which is intricate, dignified, and beautiful. And 
death at one stroke completes and destroys it.” 

For Services Rendered is a documentary of the aftermath of the 
First World War. It is one of the plays which Maugham wrote 
because he wanted to and it was much too accurate a picture to be 
a success on the stage. He tells us that he amused. himself during 
rehearsals by remodelling the play at turning points so that it 
would have been popular theatre. That was not his purpose and 
the macabre picture remains as part of the record of our decline. 

The war casualties are Sydney, the son, who is blind and 
crippled and Collie, the axed naval officer, whose efforts to run 
a garage completely fail. The sisters, Eva and Lois, are equally 
casualties, for the men who should have mated with them had 
been killed. The contrast is provided and heightened by the war 
profiteer for whom everything is easy because he has enough 
money. The mother, Mrs Ardsley, has a fatal illness and repre- 
sents, in this latter-day morality play, the inevitable ending 
which is the constant circumstance of the human condition. The 
father, a solicitor, represents the insensitive stupidity of the normal 
human animal. His notions of right and wrong are the narrowest 
that the legal caste offers. All the characters are static, as is usual 
in moralities. ; 

Nothing happens, except to Mrs Ardsley, who discovers her 
illness is fatal, and to Collie, who shoots himself. The only active 
character is the younger daughter, Lois, who is so attractive 
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that both the older men make proposals to her and she very nearly 
goes off with the profiteer, so that she will at any rate enjoy lust 
if she cannot enjoy love before she grows old. It is a bitter picture 
of a macabre world which is realised in this very expert piece of 
writing. 

Maugham’s last play was Sheppey. It is dominated by Sheppey 
the old hairdresser, who is one of these characters with goodness 
who so completely fascinated Maugham. Sheppey wins a small 
fortune in a sweepstake on a race and wants to give it all away. 
The first act is in the West End hairdresser’s shop where he works. 
It is normal comedy, easily managed. The remaining two acts 
are in Sheppey’s home. The first of them is taken up with the 
social and. political criticism arising from Sheppey’s wish to be a 
Christian and give his money away to the poor, exactly like the 
poor clerk in the story which Maugham published in Orientations 
in 1899. The third act quickly becomes a Morality, with Death as 
the interlocutor. It must have been difficult in the atmosphere 
of the theatre to switch so quickly between the kinds and moods, 
but to the reader the transitions are easier and the third act be- 
comes a triumphant finale to a long stage career. 

For the reader, the play is easy right through. For him the 
first act is the Edwardian farce which Maugham wrote so well. 
The second act is much more stimulating reading, but keeps the 
comic mood. For when Sheppey wants to give all hismoney away 
as the Gospels tell him to do, Ernie, his prospective son-in-law, 
says that he should not take the Gospels too literally and “if I have 
a father-in-law who lives like Jesus of course I shall look a fool.” 
Then his daughter tries to help him by assuring him that it is 
blasphemous to want to live like Jesus. Later on, Ernie tries to 
enlighten Sheppey on other matters. “Sanity,” he says, “means 
doing what everybody else does, and thinking what everybody 
else thinks. That’s the whole foundation of democracy.” The 
mood is carried into the third act when Sheppey’s wife says re- 
flectively that: “It seems so funny for a good man to become 
religious.” Maugham even sacrifices his own profession to the 
comic spirit. Both doctors are quite clear that a man who wants 
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to give his money away to the poor should be shut up and pro- 
ceed to arrange for Sheppey to go to a mental home. 

Sheppey cludes them in the way that any persecuted animal 
escapes the herd. He dies. He dies on the stage with full benefit 
of theatre. Except, perhaps, for an audience, for it is asking rather 
too much of an audience which has been amused by farce and then 
intellectual comedy to make a further effort and condition itself 
to a finely written religious play in the tradition of the medieval 
stage. 

Once again, the reader is more fortunate. Within a page, he 
can easily absorb the abrupt transformation of Bessie, the prosti- 
tute, first to the Woman symbol and then to the Death symbol. 
The abrupt change of atmosphere, mood and pace is easy for the 
reader, as his author gives way-to the same instinct for romantic 
fantasy that overcame him in the ending to Of Human Bondage 
and Catalina. There is one thing the reader may well wish he 
could hear spoken with all its rhetorical possibilities from the 
stage; the parable of the man who fled from Samarra. There is 
no other prose heightened in that way in the Maugham theatre. 
He showed. them what he could do and having, as usual, con- 
founded the critics, he left the stage for ever. 
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The Moon and Sixpence 


Shere was a fashion at the beginning of the century for 


novels about men of genius. Nietzsche was no doubt re- 

sponsible for it and the results are never very satisfactory. 
But when Maugham attempted such a novel in The Moon and 
Sixpence he came out of the attempt with credit. He certainly 
never expended more energy and gusto on his portrait and its 
frame. London is the frame for his story of Gauguin, the London 
in which he was a minor Edwardian novelist and a successful play- 
wright. He takes us to Vincent Square, near Victoria, Kensington 
dinner parties and introduces the bluestockings of the day. They 
were just as amusing verbal romps as their granddaughters today. 

The opening is one of his best autobiographical pieces. He 
sketches Edwardians firmly and quickly. He pours out a series of 
witty recollections. He demonstrates again that if a man has the 
knack of writing a novel he had much better write his autobio- 
eraphy in that form. The frame to this story sets it off in every 
sense. The frame is middle-class London in the great days of 
Maugham’s youth which provides sharp contrast to the distant 
scenes of the later story. When the story ends, at white heat, the 
temperature is lowered with an agreeably astringent intellectual 
and. social comedy ending, back in London again, appropriate 
when all the passion in the story has been spent. 

To achieve his opening, Maugham lets off as many verbal 
squibs as a French essayist. He discusses the art of Charles Strick- 
land with the gravity of a pedant. He takes us through Strick- 
land’s biography and various monographs. His footnotes are 
learned, his bibliographical material impeccable. It is all great 
fun. In just the right tone he refers to the great German scholar 
who wrote the most imposing monograph on Strickland’s work: 
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“Dr Weitbrecht-Rotholz belongs to that school of historians who 
believe that human nature is not only about as bad as it can be, 
but a great deal worse; and certainly the reader is safer of enter- 
tainment at their hands than in those of writers who take a 
malicious pleasure in representing the great figures of romance 
as patterns of the domestic virtues.” 

He goes on to quote from the son’s biography at the point 
where his father describes his mother as “‘an excellent woman,” 
while the German scholar is able to reproduce in facsimile what 
his father really said: “God damn my wife. She is an excellent 
woman. I wish she was in hell.’”” Maugham wrote The Moon and 
Sixpence exuberantly, after the First War, when he had enjoyed a 
long enforced rest from writing. He came back to work with a 
surge of invention and comic fancy. 

This kind of energy was necessary for his plan. If a writer is 
going to make a man of genius a central character in his story he 
must be prepared to show the energy of genius himself. I once 
had a glimpse of the manuscript of the book. There were quite 
a number of corrections and they were all made to strengthen 
and toughen the character of Strickland. Maugham found the 
energy to equal his subject. 

The second chapter is autobiographical in another vein. It is 
an apologia. Maugham was at the height of his powers. He was 
just the man for the new generation of writers to attack. They 
could ignore the old men, like Hardy, but their reputations were 
going to be made at the expense of the men who held the audien- 
cesnow. The young men had to tread them down if they could. 
These attacks Maugham here outfaces. He will not try to ape the 
young as some do. He will go his own way. He does not like 
the young: “I admire their polish—their youth is already so 
accomplished that it seems absurd to speak of promise—I marvel 
at the felicity of their style... but. . . their passion seems to me 
a little anaemic and their dreams a trifle dull. I do not like them. 
Tam on the shelf. I will continue to write.... But I should be a 
fool if I did it for aught but my own entertainment.” 

So, although there is an official biography of Charles Strick- 
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land as well as monographs and articles galore, Maugham will 
write down his recollections of the great painter because he met 
him not only in London and Paris but he heard a good deal about 
him in Tahiti. 

The narrator is Maugham himself before he had adopted the 
persona of Ashenden. When Strickland runs away to Paris, leaving 
his wife and children for ever, Maugham is asked to go and per- 
suade him to come home. The wife presumes he has run away 
with a girl, why else should a stockbroker run away? Maugham 
finds him alone, obsessed with a need to paint; and nothing is 
likely to turn him from his purpose. It is a theme, this running 
away from family life by a middle-aged man which amused 
Maugham, as The Breadwinner shows. 

Stroeve and. Blanche are invented to show the next stage in 
the evolution of a genius. Strickland is rude, savage, poor, proud 
and completely free from humbug. When he falls seriously ill, 
he is brought to live with Stroeve, who is a pattern of all the 
Christian slavish virtues. Strickland recovers, and takes over not 
only Stroeve’s studio but his wife. Under the influence of this 
woman, Strickland finds himself as a painter and Stroeve recog- 
nises in Strickland’s nude of his wife a work of genius. She kills 
herself when Strickland neglects her. He has no feelings about it. 
He is the great man, Nietzsche model. 

So far we have had straightforward reporting by the narrator, 
but when Strickland goes off to Marseilles in the hope of working 
his passage East, Maugham returns to the method of the interview, 
reporting at second hand. He could not have been there. The 
Marseilles episode is a fine piece of invention and Maugham got 
all his background from a magazine. He flippantly lets us into the 
secret at the end of the piece, when he says of Captain Nichols: 
“I should not be surprised to learn that he had never seen Strick- 
land in his life, and owed his knowledge of Marseilles to the pages 
of a magazine.” Whenever Maugham requires an eyewitness for 
the Strickland story he energetically creates a character in the 

‘round. It is the first evidence he gave that he could become a 
great short-story-writer. The Marseilles episode gives us Captain 
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Nichols, who was so odd a character that Maugham could not get 
rid of him in the ten pages of his brief tale. He turns up again 
many years later as one of the characters who made the story of 
The Narrow Corner. He is a rascal and Maugham explains here 
how useful these rascally characters are to an author: 


I expect that Shakespeare devised Iago with a gusto which he never 
knew when, weaving moonbeams with his fancy, he imagined Des- 
demona. It may be that in his rogues the writer gratifies instincts deep- 
rooted in him, which the manners and customs of a civilised world 
have forced back to the mysterious recesses of the sub-conscious. In 
giving to the characters of his invention flesh and bones he is giving 
life to that part of himself which finds no other means of expression. 
His satisfaction is a sense of liberation. 


The Stroeves have been used differently. Maugham’s com- 
ment on them is that they represent the waste in human existence. 
When Strickland reminds Maugham as they discuss her death that 
‘life has no value,” Maugham replies sharply that it seemed cruel 
that such a happy domestic life should have been shattered by 
him: “but the cruellest thing of all was that in fact it made no 
difference. The world went on, and no one was a penny the 
worse for all that wretchedness... it all seemed useless and 
inane.” We are back in the mood which prevails in Of Human 
Bondage. 

The final episode is in Tahiti, and then the London frame is 
put round the picture. The climax of the Strickland story, his 
fulfilment as a painter, is told with skill and sincerity. Again, it 
is told through characters whom Maugham creates, characters 
of the South Seas, like those in his short stories. The episode 
begins in a mood of high comedy, and every character is brought 
to life with ease. But the story of the wonderful painting and the 
death of the painter is not a complete success. It is not pia ghaas 
métier, which is comic, not tragic. 

When Strickland showed. him his paintings in Paris, he had a 
way out. He does not understand the paintings, but this is en- 
tirely appropriate when one is seeing the works of a new genius 
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for the first time. Hespeaks of the human condition: “Each of usis 
alone in the world. He can communicate with his fellows only 
by signs, and the signs haye-10 common value, so that their sense 
is vague and uncertain.” And applying this to Strickland: “I felt 
in myself a feeling that with regard to Strickland was the last I 
ever expected to experience. I felt an overwhelming com- 
passion.” 

But now Maugham has to describe works of certain genius, 
and the walls of'a native house covered with wonderful paintings. 
He has prepared us for it as carefully as he can. He had made 
Strickland say in Paris, with one of those uncanny echoes that 
novelists love: “Sometimes I’ve thought of an island lost in a 
boundless sea, where I could live in some hidden valley, among 
strange trees, in silence. There I think I could find what I want.” 
He has given two chapters to discussing Strickland’s work and 
what he had to say about painting. He sums it up: “He was single- 
hearted in his aim, and to pursue it he was willing to sacrifice not 
only himself—many can do that—but others. He had a vision.” 

The last scenes are written carefully, quietly, without stress 
and with compassion. We see as we read the colours of Gauguin 
pictures. Strickland had found his natural home and he had 
achieved the expression he desired. We sympathise with the old 
French doctor who saw his last paintings and “felt the awe and 
delight which a man might feel who watched the beginning of a 
world.” 

Yet we are glad to escape back to London and the frame which 
is perfectly done in the comic spirit of which Maugham was 
master. A heaviness lay upon Maugham’s writing on tragic 
situations. His comedy is completely alive but his serious situa- 
tions have a heaviness which is a failure in vitality. The dénouement 
of The Moon and Sixpence fails. There is a sad little remark in 
Cakes and Ale which seems to fit this finely conceived attempt at 
tragic utterance. 

I have noticed that when I am most serious people are apt to laugh 
at me, and indeed when after a lapse of time I have read passages that I 
wrote from the fullness of my heart I have been tempted to laugh at 
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myself. It must be that there is something naturally absurd in a sincere 
emotion, though why there should be I cannot imagine, unless it is 
that man, the ephemeral inhabitant of an insignificant planet, with all 
his pain and all his striving is but a jest in an eternal mind. 
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The Painted Veil 


: the title comes from a Shelley sonnet: “Lift not the painted 


veil which those who live call life.” The story comes from 

Dante: “Siena mi fe; disfecemi Maremma.” A gentle- 
woman of Siena was suspected by her husband of adultery. Her 
family was powerful, so he could not kill her. He took her to his 
castle which stood in very unhealthy country. Impatient that 
she took so long to fall a victim of the foul miasmas, he had her 
thrown out of an upper window. The story is repeated with a 
similar story of his own by Stendhal in De l’ Amour, and was trans- 
lated by Hazlitt in his Notes of a Journey through France and Italy. 
This is an example of many unconscious echoes of Hazlitt in 
Maugham. 

The story stuck in Maugham’s mind for thirty years and then 
he gave it a Chinese background. He says that it is the only time 
he began a novel from a story and not from a character. Clearly, 
he did better when he began in his customary way. The Moon 
and Sixpence went east with a tremendous character in charge. 
The Narrow Corner is Maugham’s finest eastern novel, and it 
began with two characters. The Painted Veil (1925) has everything 
but reality and vitality. The characters do not come alive. 
Charles Townsend very nearly does, which is natural as bad 
characters come alive more easily than good ones. Charles 
Townsend is the portrait of a cad and it is natural in Maugham 
that he should be a colonial administrator. For administrators 
are the natural enemies of artists. Maugham makes a thorough 
job of his cad. 

The other characters and the situation recall On a Chinese 

Screen. The workmanship is wonderful. The skill is astonishing. 
It is in every way a professional job. But it is work in two 
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dimensions and successful story-telling is in three. The novel 
has every advantage that Maugham could give it. The plot is 
skilfully managed, with a neatly contrived Hong Kong frame 
arranged in Maugham’s best ironic manner and most enjoyable. 
The opening is full of adulterous promise and the end is pro- 
fessionally cheerful. The characters and story in the main part of 
the book are probable and interesting. There are beautiful passages 
about nuns, and the Mother Superior was born in a chateau and 
belongs to a very ancient French family. We not only have 
missionary work at its best, we have a little Taoism thrown in for 
good measure. 

The ingredients are of the highest quality but something is 
missing in the result. What that is, seems perfectly plain. Maug- 
ham was not sufficiently interested, he was not personally en- 
gaged, He had no deep feelings about Hong Kong or anywhere 
else in China. He had no deep feelings about the Chinese or the 
various Europeans who lived there. That is demonstrated. by his 
surprise that the English community in Hong Kong should have 
resented the picture he drew of them. These communities, 
especially the administration, lived on prestige. Without it, 
their work became impossible. A writer does not see that, and 
even if he does glimpse it, he must follow his own morality. He 
is an individual and an administration must sustain a community. 

In any case, Maugham’s interest was not seriously engaged. 
He was writing commercially, for a magazine, and he gave value 
for money in a perfectly adequate piece of commercial writing, 
which no one will pretend is anything more. It is probable that 
Maugham wrote creatively only about Europe, and that can be 
narrowed down-in the end to Kent and London, All his eastern 
writing, apart from the travel books, is highly skilled and very 
professional; and thin. Only the travel books are something more. 
But that requires an exception to be made at once in a special 
sense on behalf of his next novel, The Narrow Corner. . 
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The Narrow Corner 


| the Narrow Corner is one of the finest pieces of work that 


Maugham has given us, and it has never had its due. Like 

all his later novels, it can be enjoyed as a story, although 
the greatest interest is in the characters and not in what they do. 
Anyone who looks for more sophisticated pleasures than story- 
telling will find The Narrow Corner entertaining. 

He will notice that there is sufficient incident though very 
little story in the first half of the book. The first half is Dr 
Saunders and Captain Nichols and speculation about Fred. The 
setting for these characters and for the action is the China Seas, 
on little islands there, ending in Singapore and with a flashback 
to Australia. The characters and the story rise out of the setting. 
The second half of the book is made up of two short stories, the 
suicide of Eric and the flashback in Australia to the killing by Fred 
and the suicide of his mistress. At the end, the young men are 
dead and the old men unchanged. The women are even worse 
than usual in Maugham. One is young and beautiful, the other 
middle-aged. Both behave like oversexed animals and both, like 
some insects, are responsible for the death of their mates. 

All these characters are functions in Maugham’s design, which 
is to offer a criticism of life. The criticism is put into the mouth 
of the doctor in the story. Maugham was usually faithful to his 
own profession, and though this doctor had been struck off the 
register years before, he is a likeable character who commands 
our respect. We are not told why he was struck off, but in 
England, as Captain Nichols puts it, people are apt to be “damned 
technical.” Dr Saunders first appears in Maugham in a sketch 
called The Stranger, which appears in the travel book On a Chinese 
Screen. There he tells a little parable to the top missionary about 
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the man who came to the Chinese seaport in the hot weather and 
went round looking for a missionary. Apart from the nuns, they 
were all in the hills. The top missionary was piqued into asking 
the name of the enquirer. “He called himself Christ,”’ said Dr 
Saunders, very satisfied that the top missionary had fallen into his 
trap. 

In The Narrow Corner it is arranged that Dr Saunders is at leisure 
and. can observe the action and talk to the characters who sustain 
the action. They naturally confess to the doctor, who is a sym- 
pathetic and able man, and so the story is filled out for us. The 
Narrow Corner is not a tragedy, we use that word too lightly, but 
in this pathetic story of the way natural instincts play with 
humanity, Dr Saunders is like the chorus in the tragedy, observing 
and commenting. 

Maugham says that in coming to life again for this novel, 
Dr Saunders took matters into his own hands. Maugham thought 
that he had forgotten the doctor, but such a good character in 
such a little sketch could not be fully realised, so he remained in 
Maugham’s subconscious until due time came. Captain Nichols 
was different. He appears for a few pages in The Moon and Six- 
pence as the narrator of what happened to Strickland in Marseilles. 
When the typescript of that book came back to Maugham from 
the copyist, Captain Nichols was still alive in Maugham’s imagina- 
tion, and a little piece of conversation struck him as a likely seed 
for a novel. So that piece of Captain Nichols’s garrulity was 
struck out of The Moon and Sixpence. It is given us in the preface 
to The Narrow Corner so that we can see for ourselves the mustard 
seed from which this novel grew twelve years later. 

That page gives the kernel of Fred’s story on which the whole 
action is based. Fred is a pleasant young fellow whose father is 
an Australian political manager. Fred is attractive to women and 
he sees no need to resist their charms. He proves attractive to a 
woman who is much older than himself and whose husband is a 
political associate of Fred’s father. She is a Hungarian in deference 
to the English preference for reading about sex when it is foreign. 
Fred tries to leave her but she tricks him into killing her husband. 
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Fred’s father outwits both her and the law by getting Fred out of 
the country and letting it be known that Fred has died. The 
woman hangs herself. Captain Nichols takes the lad away. They 
sail the China Seas and run into Dr Saunders. It is at this point 
that the story opens. Our story appetite is aroused, for there is a 
mystery about Fred. In Maugham’s treatment of his theme, this 
story takes twenty-six pages, when at last we come to it, in a 
novel which is nearly three hundred pages long. Its nastiness is 
alleviated by the brevity of its telling, and placing it at the end 
prevents it ruining the Pacific serenity which is the mood of the 
natrative. 

The other story is about Eric, the young Dane. He only 
appears on the scene a third of the way through the book and a 
third later he has killed himself. All the others are part of the evil 
which flourishes under the sun. The pattern of action they evolve 
by reacting on one another is a demonstration that human life is 
activated by an evil principle. Eric is the foil to all this: “Through 
the oddness of the huge, ungainly Dane, lighting up his complete 
sincerity, giving body to his idealism and charm to his extrava- 
gant enthusiasm, shone, with a warm all-embracing glow, pure 
goodness. ’ 

The others act as normal humans do, sometimes well, some- 
times badly, but Eric can only act well until he kills himself in the 
shock of the contact with evil. The girl whom he was going to 
marry betrays him. Louise is stunningly beautiful and everything 
about her, what she wears and all that she does until she captures 
Fred, makes her irresistible. Fred arouses her desires. She is a 
strong-willed young woman and because she knows that he may 
sail away any day she takes him at once. Fred is a little surprised 
but sees no reason to resist his good fortune. Eric discovers them 
and goes away and shoots himself. Fred is horrified. Eric to him 
was “the best pal a chap ever had.” He had no notion that there 
was anything between Eric and Louise and soon afterwards, 
when the doctor suggests he might stay on the island and marry 
Louise, he bursts out: “After what’s happened? I couldn’t stick 
the sight of her. I hope to God I never sce her again. I'll never 
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forgive her.” He does see her again and, strangely perhaps, he 
does repulse her. 

There is no evil in the girl. She is a lovely creature, quite 
sensible. As usual, it is to the doctor that she explains things. 
She had. asked him why Eric had killed himself, as she had no 
idea that Eric was about when she let Fred out of her bedroom. 
“But I’m not to blame,” she says. “You blame me. Anyone 
would. I don’t blame myself. Eric killed himself because I had 
fallen short of the ideal he’d made for me.” And she explains that 
Eric was really in love with her mother and saw Louise as her 
mother. The doctor reflects that it is a pity that the schooner had 
ever come to the island, bringing Fred. It might just as well have 
gone to Amboyna. She answers: “Could you have gone to 
Amboyna? I think it was fated from all eternity that you should 
come here.” She is a child of the East and believes in fate. If we 
also are touched by that feeling, we remember that it was the 
storm that drove the schooner there. 

The storm is the only violence in the story. The human 
violence is reported, not directly seen. As in Greek tragedy, we 
are concerned. with the causes and results of violent action, which 
always takes place off-stage. There is a classical quality in The 
Narrow Corner. Maugham was in his late fifties when he wrote it. 
He had seen much of life and had sailed the China Seas off and on 
for twenty years. He wrote reflectively, celebrating the beauty 
of those distant seas: 


Sailing between those uninhabited islands, on that still sea, in a 
silence that caused you almost to hold your breath, you had a strange 
and exciting impression of the beginning of the world. ‘There man 
might never have passed and you had a feeling that what your eyes saw 
had never been seen before. You had a sensation of primeval freshness, 
and all the complication of the generations disappeared. 


Against that background the wretched and inevitable human 
complications are played out. At the moment of that quotation 
the doctor is talking to Fred. In a later talk, Fred asks the doctor 
what he believes: 
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“Do you really want to know? I believe in nothing but myself and 
my experience. The world consists of me and my thoughts and my 
feelings; and everything else is mere fancy. Life is a dream in which I 
create the objects that come before me. Everything knowable, every 
object of experience, is an idea in my mind, and without my mind it 
does not exist. There is no possibility and no necessity to postulate 
anything outside myself. Dream and reality are one. Life is a con- 
nected and consistent dream, and when I cease to dream, the world, 
with its beauty, its pain and sorrow, its unimaginable variety, will 
cease to exist.” 


Youth cannot agree. Youth demands life on its own terms. 
Fred says: 


“Tm fed up with life as I find it. It fills me with horror. I'll either 
have it on my own terms or not at all.” 

Rhodomontade. The boy was nervous and upset. It was very 
natural. Dr Saunders had little doubt that in a day or two he would be 
more sensible, and his reply was designed to check this extravagance. 

“Have you ever read that laughter is the only gift the gods have 
vouchsafed to man that he does not share with the beasts?” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Fred, sullenly. 

“T have acquired resignation by the help of an unfailing sense of the 
ridiculous.” 

“Laugh, then. Laugh your head off.” 


Some time earlier, the doctor had listened to Eric talking 
about Louise. Louise was right in saying that he had made an im- 
possibly ideal image of her, and Eric’s words, before we see that 
Louise is no better than a child of nature, are part of the irony that 
glances through the narrative. “Louise doesn’t know what dis- 
guise and deceit mean.... She’s so sweet, she’s so gentle, she’s 
so tender . . . yet there is a sort of aloofness about her... . It’s a 
priceless possession. . . . I’m so ashamed that I shall not go to her 
as pure as she will come to me.” Soon afterwards we watch 
Louise with great competence arranging to go to bed with a 
young man she had only met the day before. 

Dr Saunders understands her, for watching life has made him 
infinitely tolerant. His philosophy is: “Life is short, nature hostile, 
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and man ridiculous; but oddly enough most misfortunes have 
their compensations, and. with a certain humour and a good deal 
of horse-sense one can make a fairly good job of what is after all a 
matter of very little consequence.” 

In this way youth and age meet in The Narrow Corner as so 
often before in literature, trying to probe the secrets of the world. 
They do not get very far. They are never able to agree, and each 
goes his own way, for experience and youth will never equate. 
There is one little exchange between the doctor and Fred which 
expresses this, and at the same time identifies the doctor for a 
moment absolutely with his creator. They are talking of good- 
ness, that strange quality whose presence in this naughty world 
has always haunted Maugham. The doctor says: 


“Goodness. I know, it’s shattering. One doesn’t know what to do 
about it. It knocks human relations end ways. Damned shame, isn’t 
ite 

“Christ, why can’t you talk like anybody else?” 


Travel Books 


Bh | the man who writes a travel book delivers himself more 


than any other into the hands of his enemies,” said Con- 

rad; and Norman Douglas put it another way by saying 
that a travel book depends upon the mind of the author. Maug- 
ham says that “it is very good for the novelist now and again to 
try his hand at something of the sort,”’ for in novels the pattern is 
broken by dialogue and “only in the essay or in the book of travel 
can you attempt a sustained effect.” 

Maugham published his first travel book, The Land of the 
Blessed Virgin, in 1906. It is about his early wanderings in Spain. 
He published the second, On a Chinese Screen, in 1922, and The 
Gentleman in the Parlour which is, as a travel book should be, more 
about the writer than his walk from Burma to Indo-China, in 
1930. As Don Fernando is published in the collected volume of 
travel books, this is the place to consider it. Maugham wrote and 
travelled for sixty years, and that he only produced three travel 
books proper in that time draws attention to his professional 
economy. For a travel book is only occasionally a professional 
novelist’s job: He can use the material he collects to great advan- 
tage in other kinds. He can leave travel books to young men and 
professional travellers and to writers who do not have the gift of 
story-telling. Not many of them will write a good book, but 
the writer of fiction travels first of all to stimulate his creative 
powers. It is unlikely that any English writer has travelled so 
much as Maugham. 

He was born in France and partly educated in Germany. In 
1898 he was studying in Florence in the long vacation, and in 
the following spring he was writing an historical novel in Capri. 
As soon as he was qualified he went off to Spain to live in a suit- 
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able climate for a writer: “I settled down in Seville... . My plan 
was to spend a year there till I had learnt Spanish, then go to Rome 
... follow that with a journey to Greece... and finally go to 
Cairo and learn Arabic.’”’ Alas for his polyglot plan, he fell in 
love with Seville and discovered that “polyglots are people 
whose heads are too full of languages to leave much room for 
wisdom.” During the next decade he spent a good deal of time 
in his native Paris. 

The First War stopped most civilian travel, but Maugham 
became an intelligence agent and saw a good deal of the Conti- 
nent. Later, he paid his first visit to the China Seas and he ended 
up by going to Russia with instructions to stop the Revolution. 
He did not succeed in doing this, and he offered the excuse that 
he was sent six months too late. Then for three years he was 
immobilised in a sanatorium for tuberculosis, in the days when 
the only treatment, fortunately completely adequate in his case, 
was rest and hope. 

After that, he went further afield for copy and we find him 
again in China and the southern seas. A writer can write only 
about his own people if there is going to be any depth in his 
characterisation, but Maugham found many Englishmen in the 
ports and towns of the China Seas and the Southern Pacific. In 
fact, he worked that vast area more than any other except his 
own little area of Kent and London. Kipling suggested the West 
Indies, for Kipling relied more than most writers on change of 
scene for inspiration, and understood Maugham’s needs. The 
suggestion proved fruitless, and a single visit to India in 1936 
produced nothing very much. A second visit was planned but the 
Second War came and Maugham discovered America. There was 
not much there for him, but he did attempt to draw American 
characters and they have sufficient verisimilitude for the British 
to find them believable. 

Travel becomes a habit and when a writer forms the habit he 
comes to rely on it. Maugham explains this in the preface to his 
last travel book, saying that every writer of fiction is limited by 
his own experience and personality. He can extend both by 
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travel. “There is only one way in which he can cope to some 
extent with the difficult situation: he can change himself. Here 
time is the prime agent. ‘The writer is fortunate who can wait 
till this has affected such a change in him that he can see what is 
before him with fresh and different eyes. He is the variable, and 
the changing quantity gives an altered value to the symbols with 
which he is equated. But change of scene also, on one condition, 
can do much. I have known writers who made adventurous jour- 
neys, but took along with them their house in London, their circle 
of friends, their English interests and their reputation: and were 
surprised on getting home to find that they were the same per- 
sons as when they went. Not thus can a writer profit by a 
journey.” 

The first travel book was written before Maugham had 
settled down as a writer. The second, he says: “‘is not a book at 
all, but the material for a book,” made up of pieces which were 
mostly “jotted down on yellow wrapping paper” bought in 
Chinese bazaars. He decided to publish them as they were be- 
cause “‘they had a freshness . . . that they might lose if I elaborated 
them.” We must suppose that by elaboration he meant giving 
continuity, for their separate little sketches are in themselves faith- 
fully worked over. The last, his only real travel book, the only 
one in which the mind of the traveller takes charge and we read 
the book to meet the traveller, was written as a rest from writing 
fiction. It was, along with Cakes and Ale, one of the first books of 
his golden decade. The professional novelist was resting but, as it is 
difficult for any writer to lay down his pen for long, something 
capable of a sustained effect in another kind was undertaken. 

There is no friend like the pen. It brings out the unsuspected 
best in us and it is always ready to help us express ourselves. That 
“useful little imp” is the way Maugham puts it, “that dwells in 
your fountain pen and does for you all your best writing.” It 
rarely served. him better than in his two later travel books and the 
first of them is not altogether as negligible as he makes out. 

The Land of the Blessed Virgin has twice been rejected by its 
author, first in Don Fernando in 1935 and again in The Summing 
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Up in 1938. In 1935 he said: “I am bitterly conscious of its de- 
fects... it was crude and gushing.” His self-judgment is harsh. 
It is better to approach the book with this background note, 
found also in Don Fernando: “I was but twenty-three when I 
went to Seville. I had spent five years in a London hospital and 
for the first time in my life was my own master. I have been 
back to Spain a dozen times since then; it has never ceased to 
possess for me the glamour of those first few months of heavenly 
freedom. I had no ties and no responsibilities. I had no care in 
the world but to write well; I did not know then what severe 
labour and. what harassing bondage this entailed.” 

In The Summing Up Maugham refers to this book when he 
describes his early intoxication with the lapidary style of Pater and 
Wilde, a time when he gave his days and nights to The Song of 
Solomon and Jeremy Taylor. “The first fruit of this labour was a 
little book about Andalusia called The Land of the Blessed Virgin.” 
He re-read it years later because it continued to have a small sale 
in America and “‘it occurred to me that it might be worth while 
to revise it. I soon saw that this was impossible. The book was 
written by someone I had completely forgotten.” It was his 
young self as painted by his friend Sir Gerald Kelly in romantic 
and flamboyant Spanish costume. “It bored me to distraction. 
But what I am concerned with is the prose, for it was as an exercise 
in style that I wrote it. It is wistful, allusive and elaborate. It has 
neither ease nor spontaneity. ... There are a great many melodi- 
ous adjectives. The vocabulary is sentimental.” 

A less censorious reader will not find the book difficult. 
Perhaps it only distressed Maugham because he had recently 
published a little masterpiece about Spain, Don Fernando, one of 
the most interesting tributes to Spain ever achieved by an English 
writer. The Land of the Blessed Virgin is certainly a period piece 
and looks it in its quaintly old-fashioned typography. Some of 
the descriptions (like that of the bull-fight, for the ceremonial has 
changed now) could be sources now for the historian of Andalusia. 
But in the impression it gives of the country and the people, it 
is fresh and powerful. The harsh, rigorous zest of Spain does 
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not change and The Land of the Blessed Virgin reflects its force. 

It is not a great book but it is still readable; and to the student 
of Maughan it is fascinating because it shows us a writer who is 
quite a different man from the figure which his later writings have 
made of Somerset Maugham. The possibility of exuberant power 
is evident in these sketches. There are indications of high serious- 
ness expressed with imaginative power. There are hints that arouse 
surmises of a writer who never appeared. Conrad’s aphorism 
about the writer of a travel book is true. “Youthisalovely thing,” 
Maugham wrote in the Preface to Liza, “it has a promptness of 
fancy, a liveliness, a freshness of outlook, a directness, which in 
some fortunate instances counterbalance the lack of skill and 
knowledge, which the author of twenty books brings to the 
composition of his later works.” There could not be a better 
invitation to his first travel book. 

The next one, On a Chinese Screen, has been admitted by 
Maugham into the canon. It was written during a journey in 
China in 1920 and was first published in 1922. He was by this 
time famous, his technique was formed, his outlook was settled. 
The atmosphere of the short stories and the novel which came 
out of this journey are well known: “the white man’s burden 
which usually turns out to be his wife’s adultery,” as V. S. 
Pritchett put it. 

To the reader of The Painted Veil and the short stories this 
book will come as a surprise. It is good natured and generous: 
of the fifty-eight sketches which make the book, only a half dozen 
or so are written with acerbity. Half the book is sympathetic 
sketching of Chinese scenery and people. These form the back- 
ground, which is sketched in with little portraits of Europeans 
whom he came across, not altogether unlike the drawings of 
Chinnery. The background sketches are all flat, like back sets on 
a stage. Maugham knew the limitations of the European wan- 
derer in the East: “You cannot tell what are the lives of these 
thousands who surge about you. Upon your own people sym- 
pathy and knowledge give you a hold; you can enter into their 
lives, at least imaginatively, and in a way really possess them. 
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By the effort of your fancy you can make them after a fashion a 
part of yourself. But these are as strange to you as you are to them. 
You have no clue to their mystery... . You have nothing to go 
upon, you do not know the first thing about them, and your 
imagination is baflled.” Therefore, he painted them flat, and the 
picture of two Chinese gentlemen on the first page of the book 
is typical of the treatment of Chinese throughout: 


Two stout gentlemen in long black gowns of figured silk and silk 
jackets stand talking to one another. Each holds a little stick, perched 
on which, with a string attached to its leg, is a little bird. They have 
brought out their pets for an airing and in friendly fashion compare 
their merits. Now and then the birds give a flutter into the air, the 
length of the string, and return quickly to their perch. The two Chinese 
gentlemen, smiling, look at them with soft eyes. 


He did not know, so he could not criticise. Occasionally, he 
found himself in situations with Chinese in which he knew pre- 
cisely where he was and had great fun. His meeting with the 
philosopher and with the Chinese professor of the drama are 
instances, the last giving us some of Maugham’s best comments on 
the business of writing plays. The philosopher gave him an oppor- 
tunity for political comment and it is interesting to reflect that it 
is only in the travel books, here and in The Gentleman in the 
Parlour (where he comments on the decline of British power), 
that Maugham permits himself to write down what he foresees 
of the future. Here he makes the philosopher say: 


Do you know that we tried an experiment which is unique in the 
history of the world? We sought to rule this great country not by 
force, but by wisdom. And for centuries we succeeded. Then why 
does the white man despise the yellow? Shall I tell you? Because he 
has invented the machine gun. . . . You have thrust your hideous in- 
ventions upon us. Do you not know that we have a genius for mech- 
anics?.... Do you think it will take us long to learn? And what will 
become of your superiority when the yellow man can make as good 
guns as the white and then fire them as straight? You have appealed to 
the machine gun and by the machine gun shall you be judged. 


Both these quotations find echoes in the play East of Suez. 
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The descriptive writing in the book is brilliant. Maugham 
for once permits himself to display his virtuosity. It may be a 
tour de force like the single paragraph on the Great Wall of China, 
with the same opening and closing sentences, and within them 
four sentences beginning with heavy adverbs; “Solitarily . . . 
Menacingly .. . Ruthlessly . . . Fearlessly.” It may be a picture 
of someone glimpsed for an instant and sketched permanently, 
like the stripling seen on the causeway with “the happy audacity 
of youth in his bearing.” Or the peasant woman in the last sketch 
of all, who symbolises the simple superstitions of the unchanging 
oriental peasant, and is placed there to sum up all the impressions 
Maugham has so brilliantly given us: 

She made a little bonfire, and when it was well alight she took the 
three bowls and poured out some of their contents before the smoulder- 
ing joss-sticks. She bowed herself three times and muttered certain 
words. She stirred the burning paper so that the flames burned 
brightly. Then she emptied the bowls on the stones and again bowed 
three times. No one took the smallest notice of her. 


A recurrent figure in these background arabesques is the coolie, 
for Maugham is always conscious that the real monument of the 
ancient and unchanging East is the peasant, and now, by implica- 
tion, that the most significant possibility in the future of the cen- 
tury is the conversion of the oriental peasant into a modern man. 

The sketches of Europeans are instinct with Maugham’s 
criticism of those who live in the East. It is easy for a passer-by 
to be critical. He does not have to live there year after year and 
still keep some standards. He is in no danger of being engulfed 
by the spirit of the country and the people. He has not been ex- 
posed year after year to the debilitating effects of climate and 
loneliness. He has not had to endure a wholly artificial life in a 
community without roots and with a pattern of responsibilities 
wholly different from those which must be faced in a native and 
integrated society. 

Certainly the sketches of Europeans in this book are more 
pleasant than many of Maugham’s short stories about Englishmen 
in the Far East. In the short stories he seems to be under some 
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compulsion to describe nastiness. Here, he is writing descriptions 
which are never severe and are often amused, as in the sketch of 
the Englishman who is so bored with life that he reads astonishing 
numbers of American adventure magazines. He thirsts for adven- 
ture, which he never thinks comes his way, even though: “Now 
and then he takes a journey of several hundred miles into Mon- 
golia, a wild and rugged country, either in Chinese carts or on 
ponies; and he sleeps at the wayside inns where congregate 
merchants, drovers, herdsmen, men at arms, ruffians, and wild 
fellows.” 

There are four sketches of missionaries. The source of the 
confidence with which missionaries offer their religion to the 
religious peoples of the East has always eluded Maugham. Yet 
the sketches are very sympathetic. He clearly likes both the 
Frenchman and the Englishman in the first one. He tolerates the 
American businessman-missionary, recording him carefully be- 
cause he is typical. The little joke played on the missionary by the 
doctor (who was later to become Dr Saunders in The Narrow 
Corner) is described amiably, and the missionary is sympathetic 
because like the rest of us he thinks too late of the devastating re- 
joinder, but is nevertheless restored to good humour by having 
found it. The sketches of nuns are in the graceful manner which 
Maugham was to develop so charmingly in The Painted Veil. 
Throughout this sketchbook, in fact, he has reserved his acerbity. 

The other ingredient of a good travel book, the impact of the 
personality of the writer, is in the same humour. On a few 
occasions Maugham speaks in his own person, breaking through 
the convention of the sketch, appearing as plainly as he did in the 
films of his short stories. In the meetings with the philosopher and 
the professor he appears as the agreeable man of the world, 
completely in charge of a comic situation. 

In another sketch, ““Romance,” he admits that in all his travels 
what he seeks is the sudden experience of illumination and har- 
mony which is the only religious experience many of us can hope 
to enjoy. He found it on this occasion in a curious way. He was 
lying on his bed in a cabin of bamboo matting in a flat-bottomed 
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boat: “. . . suddenly I had a feeling, that here, facing me, touch- 
ing me almost, was the romance I sought. It was a feeling like no 
other, just as specific as the thrill of art... . Once more romance, 
like a bodily presence, was before me.” He got up and went out, 
and looked at the river and the silent junks, clear in the light of 
the full moon. When he went back to his little makeshift cabin, 
his dish of charcoal, his lamp and his camp bed: “I could. not see 
them any more quite indifferently because for a moment I had 
seen them magically.” 

Maugham gives us glimpses of memories of earlier romantic 
occasions in this unusually personal piece and all through the 
book, in the same way as in the next travel book, when something 
stirs his memory, we have descriptions of the Kent of his boyhood. 
In the writer’s development On a Chinese Screen was precisely 
half way between The Land of the Blessed Virgin and The Gentleman 
in the Parlour. The nearest comparison is with A Writer’s Notebook, 
because the Chinese sketches, ifthey had not been published before, 
would have appeared as part of the Notebook. The prose of the 
Chinese Screen is more worked than any but the later prose of the 
Notebook, and one of the qualities of the Screen is that Maugham 
for once worked up his prose successfully. The master of the very 
ordinary way of writing enjoys here a lapidary success, 

The tone of The Gentleman in the Parlour is the tone of the 
essayist, for the secret of the writing is the personality of the 
author. The challenge of the travel book as expressed by Conrad 
is accepted successfully. The book was, like everything Maugham 
wrote in his heyday, part of the severe and ceaseless training of the 
professional writer. “I think it is very well for a novelist to give 
himself a rest now and then from writing fiction,” he says in the 
preface, but the professional writer cannot rest altogether. “It 
was an exercise in style . . . if you like a language for its own sake, 
if it amuses you to string words together in the order that most 
pleases you, so as to produce at least a semblance of beauty, the 
essay or the book of travel gives you an opportunity. Here prose 
may be cultivated for its own sake.” 

But that is impossible, as Maugham had himself learned early 
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when playing the sedulous ape. Prose is content as much as form, 
and he indicates in his preface what he is after in The Gentleman 
in the Parlour: “Every work that an author produces should be 
the record of a spiritual adventure of his own.” In undertaking 
the journey he was not only enjoying a rest from writing fiction; 
he wanted to assess things, to make up his mind on a number of 
subjects: “error and evil, space, time, chance and mutability, 
which I felt I should really come to some conclusion about. I 
had a great deal to say to myself about art and life, but my ideas 
were higgledy-piddledy like the objects in an old junk shop and I 
did not know where to put my hands on them when I wanted 
them.” He was in his middle fifties with many years of writing 
behind him. He was going on a retreat, and it was desirable to 
put space between himself and his usual surroundings. He would 
go and see new places he had always wished to see. He would go 
alone, of course, but: “I had a number of books which would 
have improved my mind and others, masterpieces of style, by the 
study of which I might have made progress in the learning of this 
difficult language in which we write.” 

In particular, he had some books on metaphysics. “It was my 
habit to start the day with a perusal of a few pages of a meta- 
physical work. Itis a practice as healthy to the soul as the morning 
bath is healthy to the body.” This sounds immensely solemn and 
that is hardly Maugham’s way. We understand it better when he 
says that a philosopher “only describes himself, with his pre- 
judices, his personal hopes and his idiosyncrasies,’ and since “they 
were for the most part men of robust character, I have often the 
amusement of making acquaintance with a curious personality.” 

In reading metaphysics, Maugham cannot escape from his 
medical training: “I have often dissipated a whole train of ex- 
quisite and sombre thoughts by administering to myself a little 
liver pill.” Or again: “There is a story that Monet, the founder 
of the impressionists, being troubled with his eyes went to an 
occulist and trying on some spectacles cried, ‘Good heavens, with 
these I see the world just like Bougnereau.’ ” 

Nor can he escape, any more than any philosopher, from his 
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own nature. Beneath the protecting cover of cynicism, there is a 
very kindly man, and he is outraged by the suffering which evil 
brings into the world. “The law of Karma prescribes that every 
act must have its result. It is the only explanation of the evil of 
this world that does not outrage the heart.” But in the end he 
cannot accept even this: “there is only one fault that I can find in 
it: it is incredible.” He rejects the philosophers with their fine- 
spun theories, he rejects the theologians who have built up 
dogmas upon the simple words of religious leaders. “Gautama, 
like all the founders of religion, had in point of fact only one 
thing to say: come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden 
and I will give you rest.” 

Maugham had a great deal to say in this book and he makes 
it easy by evoking his reflexions from descriptions of the country 
he is passing through and his experiences in travelling. As he 
travels on, his descriptions and his reflexions become more closely 
related, until in the end his metaphysical conclusions arise out or 
the people and the buildings and the sculptures around him. A 
Gentleman in the Parlour becomes a pilgrim’s progress, a first 
summing up. 

His journey took him through valleys and over mountain 
passes. It took him past the shrines of man as well as of nature. 
The description of Shwe Dagon in Rangoon is the first of many 
pictures of Buddhist religious monuments of which the most 
moving is the description of Angkor Wat. That description is the 
climax of the book. On the one hand, the buildings, much more 
wonderful because of their secular desertion where man had once 
crowded. The jungle had “flowed back, like an irresistible green 
sea, upon the scene of his futile activity.’ On the other, the bas- 
reliefs, which for a while were wonderful until each generation 
began to copy the previous one and Maugham wished “that I had 
by my side a philosopher who could explain why it is that man 
could never remain in one stay. Why is it, I wanted to ask him, 
that having known the best he should content himself so com- 
fortably with the mediocre?” 

In the next chapter, he continues his description of Angkor 
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Wat and ends with a triumphant commonplace. “The still court- 
yards,” he begins, “had a mystery that made me wish to linger 
in them a little longer, for I had a notion that I was on the verge 
of discerning some strange and subtle secret.” He describes the 
Cambodian dancers, and says: “And these gestures, those attitudes, 
were the same as those of the Bayadéres that the old sculptors had 
graven on the stone walls of the temples. They had not changed 
in a thousand years.’’ His thoughts go back to a temple he had 
visited a day or two before, and particularly to the bas-reliefs there 
which “represent scenes in the common life of the day in which 
they were done, the preparation of rice for the pot, the cooking of 
food, the catching of fish and the snaring of birds, the buying and 
selling at the village shop, the visit of the doctor, and in short the 
various activities of a simple people.” It had startled him, for he 
saw about him the same life, with the same food and the same 
utensils. So he comes to the “strange, subtle secret,” the great 
commonplace of the East, which may now be in process of dis- 
integrating. “Then it seemed to me that in these countries of the 
East the most impressive, the most awe-inspiring monument of 
antiquity is neither temple, nor citadel, nor great wall, but man. 
The peasant with his immemorial usages belongs to an age far 
more ancient than Angkor Wat, the Great Wall of China, or the 
Pyramids of Egypt.” 

It is this view in another sense which is the starting point of 
the book. It is not original. Maugham himself received it as part 
of his medical training. Man does not get much further for- 
ward. He can surround himself with all the material comforts of 
America or all the benefits of the Welfare State, but in his heart 
and in his head he is not much further forward. In one mood, he 
is the most awe inspiring monument of antiquity. In another, he 
makes all hopes illusory. Once this is accepted, the only question 
is, what attitude to life must we adopt? 

The answer comes at the end of the book, in a story. The 
reader who turns back will notice that the question is raised in the 
first story, which comes when Maugham sets out on his travels. 
A young Englishman in Burma gives up all his present happiness 
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for a dream of happiness in the future in England when he has 
retired. The charming story “Princess September” has the same 
moral basis: “You seize the flower, its bloom is shed.”” It appears 
in the story of the Italian missionary, who was following a reli- 
gious ideal of beauty. That is a moving story of self-sacrifice told 
with restraint and understanding. Maugham clearly feels it is a 
mistaken sacrifice, a life wasted. In the last story, a man whom 
Maugham knew as a student, went to the bad and exiled himself 
to China. After making a fortune he returns to London; but 
London has changed and China calls him again. He takes ship 
back to the East; but at the last port before China, he stops off, 
afraid that China might now be as disillusioning as London. He 
settles down with a local prostitute and becomes an opium 
smoker. He is a wreck of a man, and the describing of him is an 
opportunity Maugham takes to the full. At the end of the story, 
when the man finishes his panegyric of China, Maugham’s com- 
ment is: “The mirage shone before his eyes. The illusion held 
him. He was happy. I wondered what would be his end. Well, 
that was not yet. For the first time in his life perhaps he held the 
present in his hand.” Is that the secret, to learn to hold the present 
in the hand? To take no thought for the morrow? 

The book had nearly ended before this story, but Maugham 
bethought himself. He had not said in its final form what he 
wanted to say. So far, it has all led up to a series of Eastern com- 
monplaces, the common sayings of every scripture. Now, a Jew 
speaks again, but it is an American Jew, a traveller in hosiery. 
“Tl give you my opinion of the human race in a nutshell, brother; 
their heart’s in the right place, but their head’s a thoroughly in- 
efficient organ.” It is the conclusion of the naturally kindly man 
who faces the facts. During the half century and more in which 
Maugham has been writing, a great deal of distinguished prose 
has been written about the human condition. None of it has taken 
us much further than Maugham takes us on this walk from Burma 
to Haiphong. 

Don Fernando was first published in 1935, right in the middle of 
Maugham’s golden decade. When it was included in The Travel 
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Books, Maugham wrote: “Don Fernando can only by courtesy be 
called a travel book, since, though it would never have been 
written but for my long sojourns in Spain, it deals for the most 
part not with the cities the traveller may visit nor with the famous 
sights that demand his attention and extort his wonder, but with 
excursions into Spain’s Golden Age.” It was revised in 1950, and 
in that form it is certainly one of the books by which Maugham 
may be expected to be remembered. The Golden Age of Spain 
corresponded to our own Tudor period not only in time but in 
mental and creative energy. The European mind was never so 
intensely alive, and Don Fernando successfully reflects the immense 
human energies that were released in Spain then. 

The plan of the book is simple. Maugham wants to write a 
novel set in the Golden Age in Spain. His hero will be English, 
for a hero must be someone the novelist completely understands, 
and his adventures will be in Spain. The novelist obviously must 
do a great deal of reading first and looking at pictures. This is 
what the book is about. At the end, he has an amusing reason for 
not being able to write his novel. Maugham nearly always started 
a novel from a character and every time he began this novel the 
figure of the Blessed John Houghton appeared. Maugham could 
not get away from him, but he was most unsuitable for a hero. 
So the novel was never written. Instead, he has given us a fine 
book in which his mature skill matches itself against the greatest 
age of a country which he had always admired, from the days 
when he first went there to become a writer. 

Unfortunately, Maugham’s genius is not an easy one, and 
when he most tries to compliment he is most likely to expose. 
I remember being asked in Madrid what was Maugham’s best 
book. I mentioned Don Fernando asa possible and I was startled by 
the austerity with which I was told that it would never be so con- 
sidered in Spain. The book is a wonderful celebration of a 
country at the time of its most energetic flowering, but it has that 
uncanny Maugham knack of celebrating the bigotry and cruelty 
of religion and much else best forgotten. 

The book opens in Don Fernando’s tavern in Seville. Don 
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Fernando does a small traffic in curios, furniture and books. He 
sells Maugham a book. It is a life of St Ignatius Loyola, and 
Maugham paraphrases the biography with the same impartial 
steadiness with which he later paraphrased the life of an Indian 
ascetic. This is a devastating trick, for the resonance beneath the 
bland rehearsal is the astonishment of the cultivated sceptic at the 
antics of which human beings are capable. 

In the third chapter Maugham discusses Loyola’s Spiritual 
Exercises, but as at the beginning, he opens with a description. 
In these descriptions throughout the book Maugham is producing, 
quite by the way, a much better travel book than The Land of the 
Blessed Virgin, thirty years earlier. They are very well done. 
They may have been in Orwell’s mind a year or so later when he 
also was making little descriptions of everyday things in Spain, 
between the fighting in Catalonia. They have the same effect of 
making Spain a country which the reader has an irresistible desire 
to visit. They are open and sincere. Not so the description of 
the Spiritual Exercises, which is sophisticated and critical. He 
tells us, for example, that the Blessed Virgin herself told Dofia 
Maria Escobar that she had been “the assistant and instructress of 
St Ignatius in their compositions.” Maugham goes on: “The 
illustrious collaborators did not, for some reason, see fit to mention 
the fact that a Spanish monk Francisco Garcia de Cisneros, Abbot 
of Montserrat, had some years before published a similar work 
with a title that was almost identical; and in Ludolph’s Life of 
Christ there are, it appears, so many points in common with the 
Spiritual Exercises that it seems impossible to acquit the authors of 
plagiarism. ... I look upon the offence with indulgence. We 
writers get our material from one source and another and the fact 
is, we only acknowledge the debt when we cannothelp ourselves.” 

Under this persiflage is the instinctive revolt of the free spirit 
of the artist against this willing self-enslavement of the human 
spirit. We best see this disease in our own day in the brain- 
washing exercises practised by zealous communists, which seem 
little different from the Spiritual Exercises as Maugham describes 
them. At the end of the book Maugham returns to consider 
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another religious aspect of the Golden Age. He discusses the 
writings of St Teresa and other ascetics: “I have but tried to set 
down a few things about certain devout persons that might help 
me to some understanding of the religious spirit that was more 
than a background, that was the framework, in which the Spanish 
life of this particular period pursued its variegated activity.” 

He gets no more from them than can be expected of a humane 
cosmopolitan in this day and age. But he pays a glorious compli- 
ment to St Teresa’s writings, a compliment that is heightened 
when we remember that this is what Maugham aimed at in his 
writing and achieved at his best in this golden decade: “she always 
managed to get into her writing that sound of the living voice 
that we all, for the most part without success, aim at.’’ That is a 
fine professional tribute, and as for the content of all these religious 
writings, Maugham can only say without acerbity: “no one of the 
faiths that men have embraced is ample enough to account for the 
enormous mystery.” 

The other subjects which Maugham examined were painting 
and secular writing. The painting discussion is almost entirely 
confined to an essay on El Greco which, in a lay view, is as fine a 
piece of art criticism as we shall find in English in this century. 
He writes with knowledge, insight and common sense. The style 
is sensible, not flat but never carried away. Unlike a good deal 
of art criticism, it always means something. He has looked at El 
Greco’s work wherever he could find it with understanding both 
for the conception and for detail. The comparison of El Greco’s 
time with our own gives an additional depth and value to the 
piece. He had often been critical of Pater and other aesthete 
writing, and now, in his golden decade, he shows how art criti- 
cism should be written. 

But the finest sections in Don Fernando are concerned with 
literature. Maugham deals with Don Quixote, the picaresque 
novel, and the playwrights, especially the fertile Lope de Vega. 
This is the world he knows best, and this is the world he celebrated 
with such gusto in the last part of Catalina. Here is the writer 
creating and communicating : “For one delicious moment he rests 
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in a state of equilibrium.” This, rather than the ecstasies achieved 
through spiritual exercises or religious contemplation, is for 
Maugham the richest experience of happiness of which a man is 
capable. 

There is a great deal for him to consider, and in Section 8 he 
gives us some of the raciest and most uninhibited writing in his 
oeuvre. “I do not believe that there is any man, who if the whole 
truth were known of him, would not seem a monster of depravity, 
and also I believe that there are very few who have not at the 
same time virtue, goodness and beauty.” Very little of these 
heights and depths are ever expressed, he says. Most human 
beings cannot allow themselves self-expression. Uninhibited talk 
is almost as rare as uninhibited thinking. 

It is like inhaling the free clean air of the world to read this 
chapter. Maugham talks with garrulous energy and freedom in 
a series of unembarrassed indiscretions. He gives us a completely 
new view of these grave grandees: “The history of Spain during 
the Golden Age is a history of the abysmal ineptitude of which 
the human race is capable.” It is all told with salty vigour and 
complete lack of embarrassment. He catches vigour in his writing 
from the strong powerful strains of life in these people. This is 
the best talk he has given us and that is the honest compliment 
this book offers to Spain. 

He ends the book as he began it, in a spirit of high comedy. 
He will never be able to write his novel. The Blessed John 
Houghton appeared every time he tried to begin. He wanted 
someone who was gay and urbane, who would be equally at his 
ease discussing drama with a poet and carousing with picaroons; 
who could make love and stand upon his honour and have a 
leaning towards mystical experience. “I wanted him to be ele- 
gant in appearance and. well-proportioned, slender but strong, 
with the beautiful, long hands that El Greco would have been so 
charmed to paint. And when I had done with him I discovered 
to my dismay that I had described over again the white-robed 
Carthusian who sat for the portrait of the Blessed John Houghton.” 
He tried again. It was no good. He was helpless. “Try as I 
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would it was impossible for me to see him with any lineaments 
but those of that confounded monk.’ With such a character at 
the centre, the book Maugham wanted could not be written. 
“Tt would be somewhat excessively cultured, a trifle anaemic, and 
to me certainly of no particular significance.” There was only 
one thing to do. ““My character had killed my story. I resigned 
myself at last and made up my mind not to write my book after 
allie 

This should be the end, but as in The Gentleman in the Parlour 
Maugham thinks of something else he wants to say. As in 
Sheppey he does not mind if he introduces even at the end an 
intenser mood. He bethinks him of the Armenian bishop who 
travelled through Christendon at the end of the fifteenth century. 
The bishop ran into a sea captain and the seaman said something 
which Maugham found so striking he has to quote it. He will do 
so because it sums up what he had to say in his book: “As for us, 
we have made the sacrifice of our lives; we place our hope only 
in God, and we believe that whithersoever fortune carries us, 
God. will save us. We go to rove the world and it is not possible 
for us to tell where the winds will carry us. But God knows. For 
the rest, if it is your wish also to come with us, it is very well.” 

That unknown sea captain personifies for Maugham the real 
greatness of Spain’s Golden Age. It was not in religion or art or 
letters. It was in its men, which is precisely the conclusion he 
arrived at in The Gentleman in the Parlour about oriental countries. 
“In Spain it is men that are the poems, the pictures and the build- 
ings. Men are its philosophies. . . . Their pre-eminence was great, 
but it lay in another direction: it was a pre-eminence of character. 
In this I think they have been surpassed. by none and equalled only 
by the ancient Romans.” This is a greatness Spain has not lost. 
Amid the fluid decadence of western Europe, Spain is a rock. 
That implication is present throughout Don Fernando, and 
Maugham has repaid something of his debt to Spain by offering 
this high compliment. Many readers will echo what Graham 
Greene wrote when Don Fernando was first published: “I have 
never read a book with more excitement and amusement.” 
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9 
The Short Stories 


J hat Maugham has to say about the short story is to be 
found in three essays, various introductions to the 
collections (notably to the last one, Creatures of Cir- 

cumstance), and three brief introductions to The Complete Short 
Stories. The essays are of widely separated dates: the first one is 
the preface to Altogether, a collection of thirty stories published 
in 1934. The next is the introduction to A Choice of Kipling’s 
Prose, 1952. Lastly, there is an essay on the short story in Points of 
View, 1958. “I found that on some points I had changed my mind 
and that certain predictions I had made had not been borne out by 
the event.” He therefore revises his earlier judgments and we are 
invited. to take this essay as his final judgment “on a variety of 
literary production which in the past I have myself somewhat 
assiduously practised.” 

In some ways the preface to Altogether should be preferred. 
It was written at the height of his powers. It is a long reasoned 
discussion of the nature and practice of the short story, using the 
work of Maupassant and of Chekhov as examples of the two 
kinds of short story. The essay in Points of View begins lightly 
with a parody of Henry James, and embodies a sixteen-page essay 
on Chekhov exactly like his other brief literary lives. The later 
essay has many good things, including a definition of the short 
story according to Poe, another look at Kipling’s work and the 
most brief and acid of all his biographical sketches, on Katherine 
Mansfield. Finally, it has the special interest that it was written 
after all his short stories were published. It adds to the Altogether 
preface, but the earlier preface is the more balanced account of the 
theory and practice of the short story. It is a personal account by 
a craftsman, describing the technique which suited him best and 
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for contrast discussing the Chekhov technique as the most remote 
from his own. His championship of Kipling was a late and per- 
sonal feeling, and we do not find and need not expect any reference 
to the other craftsmen who were writing short stories brilliantly 
during his lifetime. They were literary; he, along with Maupassant, 
Chekhov and Kipling, was cheerfully commercial. 

The only definition of the short story he offers is in relation 
to the practice of Edgar Allan Poe: “it is a piece of fiction, dealing 
with a single incident, material or spiritual, that can be read at a 
sitting; it is original, it must sparkle, excite or impress; and it 
must have unity of effect or impression. It should move in an 
even line from its exposition to its close.” When he comes to 
discuss Maupassant’s work Maugham has much to say about 
characters and the description of natural backgrounds. Otherwise, 
this definition covers the possibilities of the short story and con- 
fines it to what is possible in its short length. 

Maugham’s own technique was based on Maupassant because 
Maupassant was the greatest artist in the kind of story Maugham 
could write. In any case: “I like best the sort of story I can write 
myself. This is the sort of story that many people have written 
well, but none more brilliantly than Maupassant.” He, like 
Maupassant, had. stories to tell. “Maupassant’s stories are good 
stories. .. . However halting your words or insipid yout render- 
ing, you could not fail to interest your listeners if you told them 
the bare story of “Boule de Suif,’ “L’Héritage’ or ‘La Parure.’”’ 
That is just what we could say about many of Maugham’s stories, 
say “The Verger,” or “Mr Knowall,’ or “Appearance and 
Reality.” 

He reminds us that Maupassant wrote “L’Héritage” twice 
over, in a very short and a long version, and submits that the 
reader will not find a word too few or too many in either. “The 
point I want to make is this: the nature of the vehicle whereby 
the writer approaches his public is one of the conventions he has 
to accept, and on the whole he finds he can do this without any 
violence to his own inclinations.’’ Like Maupassant, he could tell 
his stories at different lengths. He provided what the editor re- 
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quired, and but for an editorial commission we might never have 
had some of his most brilliant stories, the very short ones in 
Cosmopolitans. “All stories-are magazine stories or newspaper 
stories . . . it has never been known yet that a good writer was 
unable to write his best owing to the conditions under which 
alone he could gain a public for his work.” 

Maugham’s stories, like Maupassant’s, are dramatic. A story- 
teller does not directly copy life: “he arranges it in order the 
better to interest, excite and surprise. He does not aim at a trans- 
cription of life, but at a dramatisation of it.”” It was because he 
did this himself that he was surprised at the outcry among English 
people in Malaya and Hong Kong against the stories he wrote 
about them. He forgot that his dramatisation intensified his 
criticism of their lives. 

He praises Maupassant also for his character-drawing. “He 
has an astonishing capacity for creating living people.” They 
breathe the breath of life but they lack the indecision, the com- 
plexity, the mystery of human beings. There is as much of them 
as is necessary to the story. Maugham had this gift of realising a 
character quickly which is so essential to the short-storywriter, 
and he showed he had it in a remarkable series of characters made 
just before he took to writing stories. In The Moon and Sixpence 
he wanted eye-witness accounts of Strickland’s last days, so he 
created a number of South Sea characters to provide them. They 
are exactly of the kind a short-storywriter creates. They become 
real in a few phrases and they are done with in a few pages. For 
Maugham, as for Maupassant, the character in the short story 
serves the main purpose, which is always to get on with the story. 

There is one character which Maugham exploits much more 
than either Maupassant or Chekhov did. That is the “I” who 
tells the story. The fullest and most amusing defence of this con- 
vention will be found in the preface to the second volume of 
The Complete Short Stories. Maugham points out here that the 
convention is very old and that its object is to achieve credibility. 
When someone says he heard and saw a thing himself it is more 
credible than if he describes what happened. to someone else. It 
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has the advantage also that the story-teller is confined to what the 
narrator could have heard and seen, and this can be used to give 
compactness to the story, for it limits place and time. Maugham 
stresses that the narrator, hero, onlooker or confidant is a character 
and just as fictional as the others. “The writer who uses this device 
is writing fiction and if he makes the J of his story a little more 
level-headed, a little shrewder, a little braver, a little more in- 
genious, a little wittier, a little wiser than he, the writer, really is, 
the reader must show indulgence.” Remembering Ashenden, we 
shall want to add that an author can transfer himself to a character 
and so acquire a freedom, an absence of inhibitions which is in- 
valuable for his creative purposes. 

Maugham’s final point about Maupassant in Altogether is his 
skill in describing the surroundings of his stories: “whether he is 
describing the charming landscape of Normandy or the stuffy, 
overcrowded drawing-rooms of the eighties.” Maugham’s own 
work shows obvious development in description. In his first 
collection, The Trembling of a Leaf, and in many of the later stories 
of the South Seas he would paste on a description and. occasionally 
it would be over-written and laborious to read. Sometimes, as in 
The Fall of Edward Barnard, these early descriptions are unnoticeable 
because they only do what they should, advance the story. But it 
was some time before Maugham avoided completely a slight 
descriptive heaviness. In his mature work, in First Person Singular 
and. later collections, his descriptions adorn the tales. Sometimes, 
as in “The Human Element” or “The Round Dozen’, the effect 
depends a great deal on the background, and the measure of the 
skill with which it is painted is that we never notice it. A simple 
and interesting way of tracing Maugham’s development in de- 
scriptive writing is to read through A Writer’s Notebook. 

While discussing descriptions, he comes to “the very different, 
more subtle and moving work of Chekhov.” Chekhov did not 
have the gift of story-telling: “If you try to tell one of his stories 
you will find that there is nothing to tell.” Story-telling “is a 
gift of nature, it cannot be acquired by taking thought, and it is a 
gift that few people have.” Chekhov did not have it and wisely 
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made a virtue of his limitations. “Ifa short story is a piece of prose 
dealing with more or less imaginary persons, no one wrote better 
short stories than Chekhov.” 

He did not dramatise like Maupassant. His stories are a world 
of impressions, moods, emotions and values. Maupassant relied 
on the dramatic treatment of the dramatic moment. “Maupassant 
chose very ordinary people and sought to show what there was of 
drama in the common happenings of their lives. He chose the 
significant incident and extracted from it all the drama possible.” 

Chekhov’s stories are limited, Maugham says, not only by his 
lack of the story-teller’s gift but by his personality. That must be 
true of all story-writers. Chekhov’s themes “are deliberately 
chosen to square with the prepossessions of a sick, sad and over- 
worked, grey-minded man.” Maugham is often criticised for his 
themes. His first two collections were about the South Seas and a 
later third one was in the same vein. It is common to hear the 
comment about Maugham: “he had an odd twist, hadn’t he?” 
These South Sea stories certainly had odd twists and Maugham 
felt it necessary to defend himself in the preface to the third 
volume of The Complete Short Stories. 

The charge was that he had smeared a whole community, the 
English people who lived in all the territories from Singapore to 
Hong Kong. He replied: “But the reader must not suppose that 
the incidents I have narrated were of common occurrence. The 
vast majority of these people, government servants, planters and 
traders, who spent their working lives in Malaya were ordinary 
people ordinarily satisfied with their station in life.... They 
were good, decent, normal people. I respect, and even admire, 
such people, but they are not the sort of people I can write stories 
about.” 

It shows the cumulative power of one short story after another 
that our views of planters and government officials in these terri- 
tories are coloured by the stories of Somerset Maugham. The 
people in the background are normal and decent. The govern- 
ment officials are quiet and tactful people as officials should be. 
But the people at the centre of interest are nearly always very odd. 
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It is one of the accidents of success that these early stories of the 
South Seas—there are only about twenty of them altogether in 
an output of well over a hundred—should have coloured so 
strongly our recollection of Maugham as a short-story writer. 
The great stories are almost all nearer home and they are written 
by a most likeable person, a man of the world, a cosmopolitan 
character who has seen enough of life to put a high value on 
sophistication, but who has compassion and understanding and 
looks at our meaningless existence with the equability that comes 
from an endless store of good humour. 

Maugham notes the power of Kipling’s short stories through- 
out the East. “He not only created characters; he moulded men.” 
He tells us he was astonished, while travelling in the East, at the 
number of men who had moulded themselves on Kipling’s idea 
of an Englishman in the East. The Kipling essay is worth con- 
sidering at this point because it will underline many of the things 
Maugham said about Maupassant and Chekhov. It is the most 
generous piece of criticism Maugham wrote. He clearly had a 
great respect for this writer who was only nine years his senior 
in age but very much his senior as a short-story writer. Kipling 
was writing short stories with all the appearance of mature obser- 
vation at the age of twenty-one. Maugham, by contrast, began 
writing short stories (apart from his youthful false start) at forty. 
So as short-storywriters there was nearly a generation between 
them. 

Kipling’s weaknesses were obvious to Maugham. He explains 
them and reasonably excuses them. But he is handsome about his 
merits and when it comes to placing Kipling he says roundly that 
he is “the only writer of short stories our country has produced 
who can stand comparison with Guy de Maupassant and Chekhov. 
He is our greatest story writer. I can’t think he will ever be 
equalled. I am sure he can never be excelled.” That is handsome, 
from Kipling’s only possible rival. 

One very interesting quality in the Kipling essay is Maugham’s 
power of recalling India to anyone who has lived there. The 
ceaseless clamour of humanity, the long dusty roads, the tang of 
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tobacco in the air of the bazaars, all come back. His criticisms of 
the English in India were valid. They were philistine. The 
society they made for themsélves was often trivial and pretentious 
and the women were generally in the way. The English usually 
failed to be seriously interested in the civilisations and cultures 
either of Hindu or Muslim. When Maugham comes to redressing 
the balance by praising what can be praised, he is more generous 
than he ever was about expatriates in Malaya. His tribute to young 
Englishmen in the services in India is magnificent and he does not 
forget the ordinary soldier who kept the peace for four hundred 
million people for a shilling a day. Few passing travellers were as 
perceptive as Maugham in realising the cost of Empire to young 
Englishmen. 

On the short story, there are many confirmations in the 
Kipling essay of the views he expressed. in speaking of the best 
European writers. For instance, he adds to what he has said about 
character by mentioning a quality of Aristotelian obviousness 
which is easily overlooked: “you show them at the moment you 
are occupied. with; they are inevitably static.” He has a note on 
copiousness which applies to them all, for Chekhov and Maupas- 
sant even more than Kipling and Maugham were commercial 
writers: “Copiousness is not a defect in a writer; it is a merit. 
All the greatest authors have had it. Of course all their production 
is not of value; only the mediocre can sustain a constant level. 
It is because the great authors produced a great deal that now and 
then they produced great works.” This is no more true than 
many statements but Maugham, thinking of immortality, repeats 
it again and again. It is a familiar theme in his defence of his 
oeuvre, and it is overlooked by the fastidiously critical. 

He has a note on the little things that inspire stories. “But it is 
curious how small a hint, how vague a suggestion, will be enough 
to give the author’s invention the material to work upon.” 
Even so: “It is a ticklish thing to write a short story and whether 
it is good or bad depends on more than the author's conception, 
power of expression, skill in construction, invention and imagina- 
tion: it depends on luck.’ Maugham’s work shows how true 
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that is. Whether in a charming fantasy like “Princess September’, 
or a comedy with overtones of sadness like “The Colonel’s Lady”, 
or a French farce like “Appearance and Reality”, or a slice of im- 
prisoned life like “Sanatorium”, all the skills which go to their 
making must have added to them something more, and that 
something more is so elusive when we try to define it that we 
may be well content to follow Maugham and call it luck. 

The final comment we may note in the Kipling essay in rela- 
tion to Maugham’s own work is on vocabulary and prose struc- 
ture. Maugham attributes to Kipling what he himself valued 
ereatly and had to work hard to enjoy: a rich vocabulary, words 
chosen, “often very unexpected words, for their colour, their 
precision, their cadence. He knew what he wanted to say and 
said it incisively.”” That was Maugham’s ideal and his ideal in 
prose was again what he attributed to Kipling, “pace and vigour’’. 
Both of them as story-tellers wanted to keep their prose moving 
at a good pace. Maugham’s experiments in the other way, of 
lingering over words and accumulating impressions with addition- 
al phrases, were never successful. Instead of remaining light and 
taking wings, like the prose of D. H. Lawrence’s short stories, 
Maugham’s became heavy and turgid. He learned, like Chekhov, 
to work within his limitations, and found his own kind of mastery. 
He did not narrate or describe, he spoke; and he did so best 
through a cosmopolitan, man of the world persona. 

We will now discuss the short stories in the collected volumes 
in the order in which these appeared. Bibliographers, when they 
list the short stories, include those from the travel books. That 
will not be done here. The Land of the Blessed Virgin has long 
been out of print and the stories in it are not very good. On a 
Chinese Screen has some delightful very short stories which 
inspired the American editor to commission Cosmopolitans. They 
are discussed in the chapter on travel books. There is one delight- 
ful short story, “Princess September,” in The Gentleman in the 
Parlour, a gay, light fantasy such as Maugham occasionally threw 
off in a blessed moment. It has the quality we associate with a 
lyric or a fairy story; it is entirely detached from its author and 
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that is very rare in a writer of such strong personality as Somerset 
Maugham. 

Perhaps the most outstanding quality in Maugham’s short 
stories is his own character. It impregnates his stories, it hovers 
over them more even than in the novels, except Cakes and Ale. 
He uses all sorts of masks and disguises but he is always there, and 
once we are back from the South Seas, it does not matter whether 
we go to the Mediterranean countries or to the Americas, a most 
delightful character appears to tell us still another story. He is the 
traditional story-teller of the eastern bazaar or the castle hall. He 
has magnetism and personality and the greatest paradox of all in 
these stories is that he is most garrulous in the shortest of them. 
So in the end his secret is that he is not only a storyteller by nature 
but he is someone we listen to for himself. 


Orientations 


Maugham’s first collection of short stories, Orientations, 
appeared in 1899, after the first two novels. Like some of the later 
collections, the book consisted of six long stories, and it was pub- 
lished by Fisher Unwin. In 1935 Maugham said of it: “I read it 
again the other day. It sent so many cold shivers down my spine 
that I thought I must be going to have another attack of malaria.” 
In 1951 Maugham said the stories were “so immature that I have 
preferred not to reprint them.” The six stories, in fact, are per- 
fectly competent pieces, written in the rather bald, attractive 
manner of Liza. 

They are easy to read but any real interest in them now is 
probably confined to the student of Maugham’s work. They 
show many of his interests already fixed. The first story is about 
the rise and fall of a ducal family founded in the golden age of 
Spain. The second is about a city clerk who has to serve on a 
coroner's jury. The cases are through death by starvation, a 
perfectly usual list. He worries himself ill in consequence and 
eventually devotes all his time and money to helping the poor. 
His wife calls in a doctor, the parson and a mental specialist. The 
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poor man is certified. It is the story which over thirty years later 
became Sheppey. 

The third story is of a boy and girl who are studying in Paris 
and go off for a holiday together. Their platonic relations become 
impossible. The fourth is a Spanish miracle story which reminds 
us, as do the realistic descriptions of asceticism and sadism, of 
Catalina. The fifth is a fantasy story, the first example of that 
natural reaction from realism which later gave us “Princess 
September” and the golden endings to Of Human Bondage and 
Catalina. 

The last story is about backbiting and snobbishness in church 
society in Blackstable. The girl leaves her family and goes to the 
bad in London. It is pleasant to record that Maugham was un- 
sophisticated enough to marry her to a young and charming 
baronet and the girl has a sweet revenge among her own people. 
Maugham was twenty-five when the collection was published. 
He was to use these themes in various ways for fifty years, but 
Orientations itself will remain forgotten. 


The Trembling of a Leaf 


The next collection, The Trembling of a Leaf, was published 
in 1921. For practical purposes it may be thought of as Maugham’s 
first collection: “it was as a beginner of over forty that I wrote the 
story that is now called ‘Rain’.”” This collection and the next one, 
The Casuarina Tree, are made up in the same way, six long stories 
with an introduction and short tailpiece. Both were inspired by 
a visit to the South Seas in 1916: “the new scenes amid which I 
found myself excited my imagination.... I had always had a 
romantic notion of the South Seas, I had read of those magic 
islands in the books of Hermann Melville, Pierre Loti and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, but what I saw was very different from what I 
had read. It was not nearly so romantic, but it was wonderful all 
the same.”” How much he was excited by his visit is shown in A 
Writer's Notebook, where the entries for 1916 are longer than for 
any previous year. Maugham was excited by this strange, en- 
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chanted world, and its contrast with Europe in 1916 no doubt in- 
creased his pleasure. Nothing is so paralysing to a writer as war 
and this was a complete escape. 

It was an escape into a world totally different from any he had 
known. At once: “I found a new self”, and he met a kind of man 
completely new to him. “Few of them had culture,” but their 
lives had a pattern “that had order and finally coherence.” “I 
stepped off my pedestal,” he says, for here were men who were 
living life well on a different plane. They had other narrownesses 
than his and their own set of prejudices. “They were often dull 
and stupid. I did not care. They were different. ... Here people 
showed themselves bare” without the mask of culture. ““These 
men had never had their jagged corners rubbed away.”’ He had 
come into a new world and he began making notes and eventually 
many of the notes became stories. The first of them was “Rain.” 

“Rain” stands out among the six stories in The Trembling of a 
Leaf. The other five are still readable only because the story gets 
hold of us and we must find out what happens. Maugham always 
had the power of telling a story, but later on, when he left South 
Sea themes, his style and presentation improved out of recogni- 
tion. The South Sea stories all had a savage realism and ugly 
violence in which the characters usually achieved their own degra- 
dation. The writing of these early stories is wooden and toneless. 
The similes are often extravagant: “The coconut trees . . . were 
like a ballet of spinsters, elderly but flippant, standing in affected 
attitudes with the simpering graces of a bygone age’ (the original 
is in A Writer's Notebeook). Later, the figures of speech were not 
laid on but grew out of the tale. At this stage he was straining to 
relieve the woodenness in his style. 

This straining to write fine prose is obvious in “The Pool,” 
which depends on luxuriant atmosphere for its effect. Later on, 
when the story comes to Scotland and then returns to Samoa for 
the disintegration of Lawson, the bald, gritty, stumpy prose gets 
just the right effect. it 

‘““Mackintosh”’ is a first draft for the much more sophisticated 
“Out Station” in The Casuarina Tree, with an obvious variation 
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on the theme, which is the incompatibility between a middle- 
aged man and a young one. Quite a few of these South Sea 
stories depend on a young man being sent to work with an older 
man with whom he would never get on. It may have happened 
in war-time when men were scarce, but it is the sort of mistake 
an administrator would not make in normal conditions. Another 
improbability in “Mackintosh” is that the young officer should 
have allowed his revolver to be stolen to shoot his chief, just as 
Warburton in the later story would not have allowed young 
Cooper to be murdered. The case of the administrators against 
Maugham was a reasonable one. The creative artist is naturally 
hostile to the administrator and could not understand the damage 
he was doing. E. M. Forster was guilty in the same way in A 
Passage to India. 

“Red” is a typical Somerset Maugham story with affinities to 
Conrad. Maugham said that Conrad had a romantic notion of 
the South Seas and this story has a romantic flashback to a boy and. 
girl affair. In the story the characters are old and repulsive, so that 
the boy and girl do not recognise their fat and raddled carcases 
when they meet by chance in old age. The story is arranged to 
give the reader a gasp of astonishment when he foresees that 
meeting and another when he sees its outcome. 

“Honolulu,” like “Red,” is a careful description of a distant 
and. wonderful scene. These early stories trade on the Western 
reader’s insatiable appetite for stories and. descriptions of tropical 
marvels which had been cultivated in travel sketches in magazines 
for a hundred years. “Honolulu” is an early example of a tech- 
nique Maugham learned to use most effectively. It is the essayist 
technique, the speaker talking at large and quickly securing our 
interest in him, and so preparing us to listen to his tale—a tech- 
nique, as Maugham says, which is as old as the hills, but always 
enjoyable when it is well done. 

“The Fall of Edward Barnard” is altogether more interesting 
than the four stories already discussed. Maugham uses his favour- 
ite technique of telling his story in a frame. He tells a South Sea 
story in a Chicago framework. The story begins in a recognisable 
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setting, then recedes into the marvellous and unknown. This gives 
the author two things he wants: his marvellous and unknown are 
more easily believed, and their wonder is enhanced. The frame 
is well made and reminds us a little of The Razor’s Edge. For the 
first time in the short stories irony and satire can appear. Maugham 
could not be satirical about his South Sea characters. Characters 
have to be real and in a real setting before you can satirise them. 
He had a wonderful opportunity in his Chicagoans: “in her veins 
flowed the best blood of Chicago. The dining-room was a fitting 
frame to her fragile beauty, for Isabel had caused the house, a 
replica of a palace on the Grand Canal at Venice, to be furnished 
by an English expert in the style of Louis XV.” Satire entails a 
value judgment; but there is a more serious point of view in this 
story, for the fall of Edward Barnard is really his choice of a 
higher value in life than Chicagoan materialism could offer. It is 
an early example of the return to nature theme which Maugham 
enjoys every so often in natural reaction against his normal sophisti- 
cation. 

“Rain,” the last story in the collection, was written first and 
is much the best. Just as Liza easily surpassed any of the early 
group of novels which followed it, so “Rain” stands out as a 
really good story amid the mediocrity of this first collection. 
There are three notes in A Writer's Notebook which together pro- 
vide the sources of the story; one describes the missionary and his 
wife, the second describes Sadie, and the third describes the 
lodging-house. A remark in Lady Frederick describes the seed of 
the story which was made from these three notes: “I’ve often 
noticed that the religious temperament is very susceptible to the 
charms of my sex.” 

It is much the best story because it is the only economical one. 
Maugham needs every word for the effect and it is never so 
woodenly written as the others. The characters are all necessary 
for the story and everything they do is necessary. It is more than 
an uncharitable story told unsparingly. It is unsparing and un- 
charitable about the whole missionary profession. These moral 
reverberations are not stressed. The story provides its own com- 
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ments. It had that unknown quantity which Maugham calls 


luck. 


The Casuarina Tree 


The collection called The Casuarina Tree, published five years 
later, shows advance in technique and sophistication. Like the 
earlier collection, the six stories are framed in a delicate little 
introduction and postscript. Also as in the earlier collection, the 
stories are nearly all told without a narrator or an “I. That 
would not have been suitable for these harsh narratives, or alterna- 
tively, the narrative could not have been so harsh if the first per- 
son singular method had been used. Every one of these stories is 
unpleasant and every one is an accomplished piece of fiction- 
writing. 

These long stories differ from both the very short story and the 
novel. The very short story is only able to present a character or 
two and attach them to an anecdote. In the novel characters 
develop, or at any rate can develop, and there is usually complex- 
ity and tension. In the long story there is time to present charac- 
ters and show them in action; but there is no time to develop 
them, and there is hardly room for complexity and tension. 
Finally, the dénouement must follow naturally, as in the novel, 
from the nature of the characters. The other element which both 
the long story and the novel use is time. This is obvious, but it 
may be noted that from the first of his long-short stories Maugham 
moved about in time freely. There are none of these jerks and 
wrenches so familiar in the Victorian novel. It is a dimension in 
which Maugham is always at ease. Time was used in an obvious 
way in “Red.” Time is used in any story that is set in a frame, as 
in “Edward Barnard” and the first story in this collection, “Before 
the Party.” The story is framed in Kent and goes out to Malaya 
for the action. The frame goes back in time to Millicent’s court- 
ship and marriage in Kent and closes the story in the present. The 
story proper is founded on a remark Maugham once overheard: 
“He used to go to bed every night with a bottle of whiskey and 
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empty it before morning.” The story is short and harsh, the 
frame agreeable and sophisticated. For as soon as Maugham re- 
turns to his native civilisation, he gathers strength from irony. 

“P. and O.,” as its name implies, is set on a P. and O. boat. 
The story itself is no more than an anecdote. An Irishman lived 
with a Malay woman for years and when he left the country to 
retire to Ireland she put a curse upon him that he would die 
aboard ship before land was sighted. The frame is more elaborate 
because it is a separate story of a middle-aged woman, Mrs 
Hamlyn, who had left her husband because he was having a love 
affair. By the chance of shipboard acquaintance she meets the 
Irishman and is concerned and upset when he dies. As a result she 
experiences a change of heart. She is able to write to her husband 
generously. The frame has become a story on its own. The 
passengers were a British community at sea and Maugham enjoys 
a play of irony when they react to this death on board ship. They 
want so much to go on with the fancy dress ball, and only a lady 
missionary can find the formula which releases them from a 
decent respect for death. She reminds them that the children on 
board will be so disappointed. For the sake of the children they 
must sacrifice their finer feelings. 

“The Outstation,” it has been noted, uses a variation on the 
situation in “Mackintosh.” The incompatibility between War- 
burton and Cooper is built up by a series of incidents as time 
passes. In the background, thrusting out, are the passing of time 
and the burden of this incompatibility. Warburton is the classic 
character, the man who keeps his form by a rigid following of 
London conventions. He dresses for dinner. He opens one copy 
of The Times every morning at breakfast although he gets them 
in batches six weeks old. He is now an historical caricature, for 
these paternal rulers have had their day. He is also one of Maug- 
ham’s great snobs. 

“The Force of Circumstance” is on a theme Orwell used in 
Burmese Days. The native mistress by whom he has had three 
children blackmails Guy when he brings out Doris, his bride. 
Guy eventually cannot pay high enough or often enough and he 
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breaks down and tells Doris. She lives apart and then leaves him. 
That same night the Malay woman returns. The defence for these 
relationships comes in the next story, “The Yellow Streak,” 
when Hutchinson says: “It’s the only thing to do in a place like 
this.... What a life for a white woman. I wouldn’t ask a white 
woman to live here for anything in the world.” He might have 
added that the white woman separated a man from the country 
while a native woman brought him much closer to it so that he 
was much more aware of what was going on. 

“The Yellow Streak”’ embodies another well-known fiction, 
that the man of mixed blood is unreliable and will break down 
in a crisis. Izzart believes himself that he failed because he was a 
half-caste. The other man broke down too but he had no qualms 
about confessing it to Izzart and asking him not to tell anyone. 
Izzart has to be whiter than any white man, a pathetic condition 
used in a later story in the character of Captain Forrestier. The 
original experience on which this story is based, of being nearly 
drowned by a river bore, is recorded in A Writer's Notebook. A 
short-storywriter would be foolish to get himself half drowned 
and not make use of the experience. 

“The Letter’ is a sex story about a woman who shoots her 
lover out of jealousy. As usual, it is raised out of its brutal nature 
by the treatment. The setting is in Singapore and a good deal is 
made of it. Within this frame the up-country story gradually 
appears. There is plenty of suspense and there is the usual figure 
in khaki shirt and shorts and a battered jungle hat, the white man 
whose chief burden is his wife’s sex life. The setting makes the 
animal starkness of the story tolerable. 


Ah King 


The next two collections were Ashenden and The First Person 
Singular, and after that came Ah King. As the first two were set 
in Europe and Ah King returns to the South Seas we may con- 
veniently discuss Ah King next. In his preface Maugham said: 
“To the best of my belief they are the last stories technically . . . 
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called exotic that I shall write.” His definition of “exotic” is: 
the “story depends on the alien scene.” Like the two earlier 
collections, these stories aré studies of the unpleasant results of 
people tearing up their roots and spending their working lives in 
a civilisation and surroundings completely alien to them. The 
wives very rarely find anything satisfying to do. The children 
are sent home to school. In a percipient preface to The Complete 
Short Stories Maugham refers to the difference in conditions before 
the days of air travel. When he wrote these stories Europeans in 
the East were weeks away from home however dire the emergency. 
They normally did tours of four or five years. They felt not only 
uprooted but cut off. They never settled down because the soil 
and society to which they had transplanted themselves were en- 
tirely different from their own. In fact, their whole effort was 
not to go native: They wanted to keep their own moral and 
social standards. The whole of life was subconsciously painful 
and a good part of it was consciously spent unhappily. They very 
often wished their lives away between one home leave and an- 
other, and the wonder of it is that they did so well. But for the 
missionaries and the women, the straining at English standards 
would not have been so tedious and the men would have lived 
more relaxed and useful lives. Hysteria was always under the 
surface, and a writer who casually flitted by saw the hysteria and 
could miss completely the cause. E. M. Forster in A Passage to 
India wrote a caricature of English hysteria and showed no sign 
of understanding it or sympathising with it. Maugham showed 
no sign in his stories but afterwards, in his prefaces, he showed 
that he had been a sympathetic observer. In noting the difference 
the aeroplane has made he said: “England, so to speak, was round 
the corner. They no longer felt cut off. It changed their whole 
outlook.” 

The original preface to Ah King carries us back to what life 
meant in the days before the aeroplane. “Life in these places is 
curious, but it is simple. It is a picture painted with a restricted 
palette.” There are just so many situations and so many charac- 
ters. “Even when they are eccentric, they are eccentric according 
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to pattern.... You do not find in them the complexity that 
makes those who dwell amid the sophisticated circumstances of 
cultured life an inexhaustible subject of study.” So the six stories 
in Ah King complete Maugham’s “exotic’’ repertory. 

The first story, “Footprints in the Jungle,” is a simple variation 
on the triangle story. Cartwright and Mrs Bronson fall in love. 
She becomes pregnant by him. They kill Bronson and in due 
course marry. The formula is as melodramatic as the title. But 
once again this simple formula becomes a long story which does 
not seem rough or even melodramatic. It begins with an aging, 
charming couple, planters who motor in to the club so that their 
daughter can play tennis and they can enjoy a few hands of bridge. 
We are carried back to the murder story and return to the placid- 
ity of their present lives. All the customary skills are apparent. 
The characters come to life, the atmosphere and the environment 
are real and we read on with interest. There is one flaw; no 
policeman would have been guilty of telling the story. 

The next story, “The Door of Opportunity,” is a story of a 
rare weakness among these exiles, cowardice. It is presented in 
the form of a story of exiles coming home on leave in the old days. 
“Isn't it grand to think that tomorrow morning we shall have 
tomorrow’s “Times’ and “The Express’ and “The Mail’?’”’ The 
point of the story is that the man who said that was not going to 
have his wife beside him tomorrow morning. She had been 
loyal in Malaya but that was enough. We slip back from the 
English frame to the Malayan scene, but the frame has extra duty 
in this story, for the contrast between the coward’s spruceness 
when he arrives in Tilbury and the suburban scruffiness of the 
other people is an essential element in the portrait of the coward. 
The characters are all dim but decent, except the coward who has 
this flaw and the verbal effrontery which sometimes goes with it. 

“The Vessel of Wrath” has a comic theme and returns to 
Maugham’s preoccupation with missionaries. As in “Rain,” the 
missionary betrays a sadistic streak in seeking punishment for 
wrong-doing. We are in Dutch territory this time, where a 
beachcomber, Ginger Ted, is in trouble. The Dutch administra- 
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tor is tired of him and though he does not deport him as the 
missionary demands, he sentences him to hard labour. Then the 
comedy begins. When Ginger Ted has served his sentence he 
returns in the same boat as the missionary’s sister. The engine 
breaks down and they have to spend the night on an island. The 
lady missionary enjoys those apprehensions which are natural to 
a lady who belongs to a particularly strict religious sect. From 
that moment every possible joy is extracted from the situation and 
the characters until the missionary lady catches her man and 
marries the beachcomber. It is a most enjoyable piece of frivolous 
nonsense with an agreeable edge to it. The story is noteworthy 
in Maugham’s development as an admirable early example of the 
loquacious opening. It is a short essay on that excellent volume 
Sailing Directions, which has nothing to do with the story except 
that it convinces the reader at once that the story-teller is an 
amusing man. 

“The Book-Bag”’ has another loquacious introduction which 
this time connects with the story. The narrator has the habit of 
carrying about with him on his Eastern travels a big bag of books 
in order to be sure of having something to read when he is 
stranded. On this occasion his host jumps at the chance of some- 
thing to read and chooses a life of Byron. That leads to the story, 
which is of incest. Once again, the structure and the characters 
and the dialogue and the details are expertly managed but the 
hard centre, the story, is thoroughly unpleasant. It is a little sur- 
prising that a man of the calibre of the narrator’s host should tell 
a casual guest a story like this against himself and his friends. But 
it is frequently astonishing what story-tellers contrive to hear. 

“The Back of Beyond” is another triangular story of adultery. 
As usual, the nakedness of the story has a sophisticated. wrapping. 
As usual, the bare nastiness is ameliorated by being set back in time. 
The present consist of two characters and another story. The two 
characters, the Resident and the planter, have very different back- 
grounds and training but by talking together and exchanging the 
stories of their troubles they warm to one another and part friends. 
There are one or two pages of talk by the Resident on gratitude 
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and truth and being a cynic which are worth the whole of the 
rest of the book. They are as good as the best of On a Chinese 
Screen. The officials in these exotic stories usually come out very 
well, but that has never been noted or credited to Maugham. 

The final story, “Neil Macadam,” is a simpler version of the 
triangular plot. The Russian wife falls in love with the young 
assistant. As usual the community background is supplied by 
club scenes, and the exotic natural background is painted in care- 
fully. Maugham was proud of these natural descriptions and we 
certainly find ourselves in steaming jungles without noticing the 
skilled words and phrases which brought us there. When the 
young man resists the woman’s advances, the inevitable streak of 
evil comes into the story. The young man is particularly innocent 
and. ingenuous, and young innocence becomes intolerant virtue. 
He runs away from her and allows her to be lost and die in the 
jungle. It is a sardonic story of youthful piety. 

When the stories in Ah King are analysed in this way, they do 
not have a chance. The skill of the writer in securing verisimili- 
tude for his background of people, scenery and climate works in 
opposing ways. On the one hand their sordid stories are easy to 
read and on the other their unpleasantness is intensified when we 
recollect them. From now on, the skill was to increase and the 
subjects to remain (after Ashenden) agreeable in recollection. 


Ashenden 


We now turn back from 1933 and Ah King to 1928 and 
Ashenden and 1931 when First Person Singular appeared. The first 
thing we notice about these collections is that the stories are told 
in the first person singular. Ashenden introduces the persona 
through whom Maugham wrote a good deal of his later work. 
Such a persona gives a writer freedom and relieves him of any 
modesty that may hinder him in building up his central'character. 
If we like the persona, we are always glad to meet him and listen 
to him. Ashenden is one of the most agreeable characters Maug- 
ham created; to meet him is as pleasant as meeting his creator. 
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“Really,” Ashenden says in an endearing reflexion, “there are 
moments in life when all this to-do that has led from the primeval 
slime to myself seems almost worth while.” 

The person of Ashenden provides the link between the stories, 
which are wartime experiences in the secret service as a contact 
with spies. Between the spy stories there is a connecting narrative 
in which Ashenden meets his chief and catches further glimpses of 
the strange underworld of espionage. The stories are thus written 
in sequence, the only Maugham collection to be written in this 
way, and they have been among his most successful. 

Ashenden was published in 1928, at the beginning of the fashion 
for war books. Edmund Blunden’s Undertones of War was 
published in the same year and Robert Grave’s Goodbye to All 
That in 1929. By their nature, such stories must be rough and 
exciting. They havea story line which encourages the reader into 
breathless anticipation of calamity or escape. Story-telling con- 
sists in raising a question and. answering it, and the questions in 
spy stories are not very often subtle. The stories are often melo- 
dramatic and the reader’s tension is assuaged by making Ashenden 
contemptuous of the situations in which he sometimes finds him- 
self. In the story of the Bengali who takes poison to evade 
capture, for example: “Ashenden reflected for an instant. He 
supposed the possibility of such a thing should have occurred to 
him. How was he to anticipate these melodramatic devices?” 

The best example is at the beginning, when the head of Intelli- 
gence tells Ashenden how the French cabinet minister picked up 
a beautiful blonde who drugged his drink and made off with his 
top-secret papers. He offers it to Ashenden as a good idea for a 
story. Ashenden cannot believe his ears. “Do you mean to say 
that happened the other day?” He is assured it happened the 
week before last. Ashenden sighs and reminds his chief that 
writers have been using that story on the stage for sixty years and 
it has appeared in a thousand novels. “We really can’t write that 
story much longer.” The reader is thus assured that he is going to 
read spy stories with a difference. 

The stories which are not about espionage have the effect of 
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interludes and they are placed to relieve tension. The best of these 
interludes is the long story called “His Excellency.” In the story 
which follows Maugham allows himself one of his usual moral 
reflexions on the action. Ashenden recalls the diplomat’s story of 
a successful, wasted life and reflects: “Man, with so short a time 
between the cradle and the grave, spent his life in foolishness. A 
trivial creature!” 

The end of the book, and this also is an old habit with Maug- 
ham, is an escape, still with Ashenden, into a different world. 
The last three stories are Russian, written in great good humour, 
with an American to provide the humour and pathos in two of 
them. Mr Harrington is a happy loquacious extrovert even by 
American standards and he is one of Maugham’s most ebullient 
creations. He carries the book out of its strong melodramatic 
coarseness into a world of high nonsense and pathos. The “Love 
and Russian Literature” interlude between the Harrington stories 
is written in a mood of uproarious farce. 

In this way Maugham gives his short story sequence a pattern 
of moods and rescues it from the tedium of unrelieved excitement. 
It seems that Maugham was a useful Intelligence agent but he 
confesses gravely elsewhere that he was sent six months too late to 
prevent the success of the Russian Revolution. 


First Person Singular 


First Person Singular was published in 1931, early in Maugham’s 
golden decade, and it is well able to stand beside his other books 
of the period. Maugham has returned to his own civilisation and 
he is not writing a war book. Every story in the book (after the 
first) is about a triangular love situation, like the Malayan stories. 
But there is a whole world of difference between the raw Malayan 
stories in their sophisticated wrappings and these comedies in the 
first person singular. 

The first story, “Alien Corn,” is an exception, because there 
is no triangle and it is not comic. It is one of Maugham’s best- 
known stories and introduces one of his great snobs, Ferdy 
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Rabenstein. Ferdy is a sophisticated cosmopolitan snob, a first 
sketch for Elliott Templeton in The Razor's Edge. Ferdy has 
nearly 7000 words before we come to the story, which gives us 
a glimpse of a rich and cultivated Jewish family in the nineties or 
a little later. Wealth can be very wonderful and in Western 
society it is often at its best among the Jews. Their ordinary be- 
haviour, the values they give to the arts, their whole approach 
to life is a study in the possibility of human social perfection. 
This is not an easy thing to put into a piece of creative writing, 
but it is just the thing that Maugham can do superbly well. 

“The Creative Impulse” is an odd triangle. It is really an ex- 
ample of one of Maugham’s favourite amusements, creating a 
woman literary lion-hunter. Mrs Barton Trafford and Mrs Strick- 
land come at once to mind but perhaps the best of them all is Mrs 
Albert Forrester in this story. She went out with such a bang, 
She is a true contemporary of Mrs Strickland because the novelist 
Rose Waterford is of her circle and we enjoy again her acidly 
feminine comments. Mrs Albert Forrester is as good as anything 
in Max Beerbohm. Maugham sometimes seems to echo Max but 
he never verges on the effeminate as Max does and he will last 
better. His comedy has more life in it. Maugham always had a 
good. story to tell and got on with it. In this story episode is 
followed by still more comic episode. The breaking of the news 
of Albert’s escape is well done, but the scene in Mrs Bulfinch’s 
little house is still better. There is a world of revelation about 
their triangular relationship when Mrs Bulfinch says: “You'd 
better put on your coat, Albert.... What will Mrs Forrester 
think of you, finding you like that? I never.” Even that is 
bettered by the suggestion that Mrs Forrester should write “a 
good thrilling detective story.” It is so kindly, and as literary 
judgment a touch of genius. So much so that Mrs Forrester her- 
self behaves with a touch of genius when she returns to find her 
faithful coterie gathered to hear the worst. The story is in an 
Edwardian genre in which Maugham is completely at home. It 
was his period and place and his story is a masterpiece. 

“Virtue” offers a good example of the introduction at large. 
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In this technique the story-teller just talks while he gathers his 
audience. The whole story is a testimony to the fact that the 
writer is a fine chap. Maugham naturally deprecates any sugges- 
tion that it is in fact himself who is such a fine chap that all four 
people in the story want to confide in him. “The writer who uses 
this device is writing fiction and if he makes the I of his story a 
little quicker on the uptake, a little more level-headed, a little 
shrewder, a little braver, a little more ingenious, a little wittier, 
a little wiser than he, the writer, really is, the reader must show 
indulgence.” The story is a pathetic triangular situation, which 
is rescued by the sophisticated. truthfulness of the narrator and his 
friends who watch what happens to Charlie and Margery when 
young Morton appears. It is a slice of middle-class life, this 
straight talking. The narrator expresses his common sense with 
an attractive gruffness. The women love it, the men respect it. 
Without this quality in the narrator and the reactions of the two 
women to it, this would be a very ordinary story indeed. 

The narrator in “The Round Dozen” is much more imper- 
sonal. He is a writer, who is so surprised by the little Victorian 
family at the seaside hotel that he is inquisitive enough to engineer 
a meeting. He is just as much intrigued by the other person in the 
story, the celebrated bigamist. The story is told in the quietest 
modulations, the hush of the deserted seaside resort. It opens with 
three long paragraphs, any of them a joy to the rhetorician. Each 
of them is composed of sentences with alternating cadences which 
fit exactly the half-alive, bleak, deserted resort. The piquancy of 
the story lies once again in the upside-downness of social things. 
The seedy cadger on the deserted sea-front is the antithesis of the 
common idea of the scoundrel who is successful with women. 
The two sides never meet in the tale, and that helps to keep the 
tone low. Action is off-stage. How the celebrated bigamist 
trapped Miss Porchester we are never allowed to see. The only 
movement is at the end and that is agitation rather than movement 
which leads to a good curtain line. 

“The Human Element’ is expressed by atmosphere and de- 
scription. The characters are not strongly realised. The touches 
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which give us the Roman hotel in the off season and the house in 
the island of Rhodes do their work so well that they have to be 
looked for. They cover the improbability of the tale with reality. 
Time may have taken away some of the strength of the tale, for 
few Foreign Office officials today would be so upset if the duke’s 
daughter lived with the footman. It has some amusing notes on 
short stories, but in itself it is a little trying rather than amusing. 

“Jane,” by contrast, is all good clean fun. It is one of Maug- 
ham’s somersault stories in which every move is the opposite to 
what can be expected. The narrator is the familiar figure, a 
writer who moves in good society and distils his pleasures from 
the observation of the right people. The central character, Jane, 
does the impossible demurely and shows faint surprise at any 
comment from her friends. The story is about a north-country 
widow who married a young architect. She becomes a great 
social success, thanks to her conversation even more than the re- 
markable clothes her young husband designs for her. Although 
she is twenty-seven years older than he is, and everyone says that 
one day he will leave her, she leaves him for an admiral of her own 
age. The young, she says, have no conversation. The husband is 
a very sweet-tempered young man but he is driven almost mad 
by losing her. The secret of her conversation is simple; she tells 
the truth. “It was so unusual that people thought it humorous. 
One of these days someone else will discover the secret and when 
people habitually tell the truth of course, there will be nothing 
funny in it.” The story ends with some excellent samples of her 
gift. They are so outrageous that they remind us of Shaw, and 
then we remember that Shaw and Maugham were both writers 
of the nineties and this trick comes from their decade. They made 
the incredible obvious and the impossible ordinary. They turned 
life on an epigram. 


Cosmopolitans 


Every collection of Maugham’s stories so far consisted of long 
stories. We now come to a collection of very short ones. They 
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prove Maugham’s contention that a short-story writer is a com- 
mercial artist who can supply his material at any required length. 
The stories in Cosmopolitans were written to fill a double-page 
spread under a large illustration in the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
They were commissioned by the editor after reading On a 
Chinese Screen, and were all written between 1924 and 1929. 
They are anecdotes fluffed up into two-thousand-word stories by 
the calculated garrulity of an accomplished raconteur. A re- 
markable feature about them is that there always seems to be 
room and to spare for telling the story. None of them is hurried 
or cramped. On the contrary, the garrulous, chatty openings 
give an air of space and leisure. 

They are among the most personal things Maugham wrote, 
and. again and again these little stories reflect his outlook on life. 
They also fulfil the usual meaning of “cosmopolitan,” for they are 
written as the recollections of a man who has always been on the 
move, from Singapore to New York and from South America 
back to Paris. “Every writer sees the world in his own way 
and. gives you his own picture of it,” he says, and we enjoy 
listening to this man of the world telling stories from his many 
travels. They are obviously written with enjoyment by that 
observant traveller who said in the preface to On a Chinese Screen: 
“I like meeting people whom I shall never meet again. No one 
is boring whom you will never see but once in your life. It is 
interesting to guess what sort of person he is... . If you are in- 
terested in human nature your heart leaps.” 

A story-teller, whether in an eastern bazaar or the pages of an 
American magazine, must be an attractive character or his audience 
will not stay with him. Maugham builds up for himself an attrac- 
tive persona, the one he transferred to Ashenden. The character 
of the story-teller is the thing in these brief tales, and something 
released this image in Maugham to give us amusement. The 
image appears vestigially in The Moon and Sixpence, but there he 
has the character of a London writer, rather young and of small 
reputation. In Cosmopolitans he is the completely accomplished 
man of the world, who has travelled everywhere and whose 
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judgment we trust in quickly summing up strangers. He is, as he 
must be, a man worth listening to. In the end, the most amusing 
character in Cosmopolitans is the narrator. Very short stories gain 
by beginning with someone who is known and liked. The story- 
teller whom we get to know gives warmth to the story from the 
beginning. 

Quick presentation and estimate of character is necessary in 
the very short tale. Mr Kelada has to make an unpleasant Mr 
Know-All in a page or two, and he becomes alive and almost in- 
tolerable in plenty of time to tell his lie to save the lady. That is 
the story: a Levantine tells a lie at the cost of a hundred dollars 
and his pride to save a lady from embarrassment. 

A struggling young author is living in Paris on eighty francs 
a month (that dates the tale). A woman invites herself to luncheon 
and leaves him penniless for the rest of the month. Nearly all the 
other stories, too, are carefree anecdotes. They are too short for 
him to bother about the obligation earlier forced on Chekhov to 
be “a prophet, a social reformer and a philosopher.”’ Yet, as 
Maugham says in the preface: “the story of the Good. Samaritan 
is an anecdote and a very good one.” It is amusing to observe 
what a moral persona Maugham cultivated in his brief appearances 
in this commercial magazine. 

An extreme example is “Salvatore,” where he introduces an 
Italian fisherman and gives him a story just to illustrate the 
quality which has always fascinated him: “Goodness, just good- 
ness.” In “The Judgment Seat” he introduces the idea that if 
God is all-powerful he must be all-good. The idea is discussed at 
length in The Summing Up but here it is the basis of an anecdote 
with a turn of wit at the end which points the dilemma. “The 
Ant and the Grasshopper” is another anecdote with biblical over- 
tones. The dénouement is engincered to be as startling as in “Mr 
Know-All.” 

Sometimes the moral is stated, as in the story of Mayhew, 
who accumulated all the knowledge he needed to write a great 
history and died when he was ready to write it: “And yet to me 
his life was a success. The pattern is good and complete. He did 
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what he wanted, and he died when his goal was in sight and never 
knew the bitterness of an end achieved.” “The Happy Man” 
ends in the same way, underlining the moral. Is it that an anec- 
dote to gain its full size and power must carry overtones which 
give us food for reflection? Is it otherwise pointless, and being 
pointless, ineffective? Or is moralising after all, a thing we do in 
conversation, and. to gain verisimilitude a moral is given here? 

“The Bum” is a harrowing tale which Maugham had told 
before in the story of Fanny Price in Of Human Bondage, the story 
of the man without talent who persists in devoting his life to art 
or writing. This is a kind of story in which Chekhov excelled, 
in which, as Yermilov says, he “learned to present the whole life 
of a man, the very current taken by the stream of his life.” “The 
Verger”’ is a very delightful one, the triumph of illiteracy over the 
Establishment. It has narrative dimensions but it is all brought to 
a point in the last remark. It has the same surprise and satisfaction 
that we hear at the climax of “The Stranger”’ in the Chinese travel 
book. Once, at least, the final point was tacked on as a tail, with 
little reference to the brief narrative; in the story called “Straight 
Flush.” 

The stories have great range. Maugham drew from all his 
travels and experience to give his best for this commission. “The 
Wash Tub” develops a bubble of fun all the way. “The Closed 
Shop” offers full measure of Chaucerian drollness. The cata- 
logue could go on and there would be very few thin commercials 
to leave out of it. Cosmopolitans will always be mentioned among 
Maugham’s most successful and ebullient collections and there is 
no easier way of meeting its engaging cosmopolitan author than 
reading in its pages. He is everywhere in it and usually in his very 
best form. 


The Mixture as Before 


The next collection, The Mixture as Before, is one of Maug- 
ham’s best and happiest. It was published in 1940 at the end of his 
golden decade. The nine stories in it are told with the brilliance 
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and élan that he now enjoyed. His craftsmanship and his style 
were now perfected. That deadly drop of gall which impregnated 
so many of the early stories has been transmuted into a readiness 
to look at life without anguish and without contempt. Where 
there is a moral judgment, as in “The Lion’s Skin,” there is no 
bitter aftertaste about it. When life seems pain without meaning 
or reward, as in “Gigolo and Gigolette,” the fact is accepted 
quietly. When life is fun, as in “The Voice of the Turtle” and 
“The Facts of Life,” nothing inhibits the complete enjoyment of 
it. 

Chaucer has just been named. He was the first to exploit that 
cultivated amusement in our island literature which we owe to an 
Anglo-French court and. French influence in our writing. When- 
ever an English comic writer since then has been sufficiently in 
contact with France these touches of gauloiserie, bon sens and 
panache have enlivened his writing. Gallic salt is the best condi- 
ment for our English mutton. There is no better modern example 
of this than Somerset Maugham, particularly in these later short 
stories. 

“The Facts of Life” is one of the best stories Maugham wrote. 
It has a London frame, similar to that of Christmas Holiday, but 
the picture in the frame is gay and amusing. The boy is going off 
to Monte Carlo to play tennis, and the worried father gives him 
advice which the boy is unable to follow despite his good inten- 
tions. Asa result the boy makes enough money to buy himself a 
car and father is still more worried about the conclusions his son 
may draw. It is flawless fun. 

So is “The Three Fat Women of Antibes,” which is farce with 
a minimum of character presentation. It romps along, a funny 
story developed into a fairly long story by the writer’s virtuosity 
and high spirits. “The Voice of the Turtle” is in direct contrast. 
It presents a character without a story. The portrait of the great 
singer is perfect. The author had just the touch for this kind of 
work, for he had met great artists all his life. Everything about 
La Falterona rings true from her vulgarity and littleness to her 
greatness when she sings. The ending is an able piece of writing 
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in a mood which Maugham so often found difficult. La Falterona 
sings and the description of it comes off. The machinery con- 
trived to present the singer is not so successful, the young novelist 
who is writing a Ouida-like novel about a singer. 

“The Lion’s Skin” is a story of social pretence. The pretender 
over-acts his part and gets himself killed by risking his life as he 
supposes a gentleman would do. It must be almost impossible 
for anyone to give a perfect performance out of their own class, 
though many may fondly think they do. It is a moral story by a 
snob about a snob. Of its kind, it is perfect and as in so many 
moral tales, no emotion is aroused. The dilatory eye of the old 
cynic rests upon another victim for our entertainment. 

“Gigolo and Gigolette” touches us more nearly. The girl who 
is breaking down under the strain of a dangerous circus act has 
our sympathy at once. Sympathy becomes righteousness when 
we are shown the callous dinner audience of rich people who flock 
nightly to see her, wanting to be there when she kills herself. She 
realises the emptiness of her fame when she meets the old woman 
who had been famous once as the human cannonball. Maugham 
never fails when he is describing the trivial glories and the real 
sadnesses of the world of entertainment. 

“A Man with a Conscience’ and “An Official Position”’ are 
about a French penal settlement. A Writer's Notebook gives the 
sources of the stories and. descriptions. In a sense, these two are 
more serious than the others. The murderer in the first story is 
killed because he has a conscience and regards the swindlers in the 
neighbouring settlement with an intense moral loathing. The 
murderer in the other story is official executioner, and. performs 
his duties efficiently and with a great pride in his efficiency. The 
structure of the story is given an ironic quality when he sits happily 
fishing and realises that he is happy and has never been so happy 
before, just before the convicts get him. Some of the great values 
of life and the irony which impregnates it are brought within this 
tale. | 

“Lord Mountdrago”’ is a London story of other worlds of evil 
and horror. Mountdrago is a victim of strange dreams. He 
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realises that he is living a parallel life which is shared by a personal 
enemy in the Opposition in the House of Commons. “I have a 
notion that we are none of us one self, but many.” In the Medi- 
terranean serenity of this collection here is a throw-back to the old 
preoccupation with evil. It is almost an echo of The Magician to 
read that we do not know “what irreconcilable elements co- 
existed within their souls and what dark and sinister contentions 
afflicted them.” It is a story that might have been handled by 
Edgar Allan Poe, but this version fails to be in his class. 

“The Lotus Eater” is a familiar gospel according to Maugham. 
The young London bank manager went to Capri and could not 
resist the fascination of the Mediterranean. He decided to remain 
and. with all the money he possessed bought himself an annuity. 
It would last twenty-five years, which was a lifetime. But when 
the twenty-five years were over another lifetime seemed ahead 
and he no longer had the strength to end his life. This simple out- 
line is given value by the nature of the man. “He was so immen- 
sely commonplace.” There seemed. to have been no reason for 
him to contract out of society. He did nothing well enough to 
excuse it. The end is so unpleasant that the comment is: “ ‘I 
think on the whole we all get what we deserve,’ I said. “But that 
doesn’t prevent it being rather horrible.’ ” 

The collection is entirely the mixture as before in the variety 
of its settings and the varying depths of treatment of the themes. 
Yet there is a flavour that runs through them all. It is a bitterness 
that the Mediterranean ambience subdues to piquancy. In life, 
and in these stories, things so often turn out as the opposite to 
what is expected, and what is deserved is often rather horrible. 


Creatures of Circumstance 


When Maugham made his last collection, Creatures of Circum- 
stance, he brought together fifteen stories, some old and some new, 
from all the places he had previously written stories about. The 
four Spanish stories were probably old and might almost have 
fitted into The Land of the Blessed Virgin. The two Malayan stories 
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would have fitted into any of the Malayan collections. There is 
one story set in America and Italy, but it is not nearly so good as 
either of the two French stories. There is one about English 
people on the Riviera and one about a sea voyage, which is 
exuberant fun. The best, if they are any better than the French 
ones, are set in England and Scotland. Pursuing this geographical 
reference, the French and English stories are among Maugham’s 
best, well up to the standard of the best in the previous three 
collections. 

In a short preface, which contains some good things about the 
short story and his practice of it, Maugham tells us these stories 
have one thing in common. “They have all been published in 
magazines,” a fact which he feels he must defend against the 
critics. At that time, 1947, Chekhov was up, Maupassant down. 
“Tt is the fashion of today for writers, under the influence of an 
inadequate acquaintance with Chekhov, to write stories that be- 
gin anywhere and end inconclusively.” Critics “dismiss stories 
as magazine stories because they are well constructed, dramatic 
and have a surprise ending.’’ He defends the surprise if it is 
natural, but says nothing about the disadvantage that if there is 
only surprise the story will not stand a second reading. But this 
was reasonable, for there is never merely surprise in one of 
Maugham’s mature stories: the best of them reread better than 
they read, which is one of the best recipes against oblivion. As 
for construction, he roundly says that all good writers have done 
their best to build their stories neatly, with a beginning, a middle 
and an end. So Maugham ended as he began, defending ably the 
kind of story he wrote on occasion superbly. , 

“The Colonel’s Lady” is one of his best stories It is based on a 
note he made in 1901, which appears in A Writer's Notebook, and 
there can be few better demonstrations of the art of the short story 
than a comparison of this four-line note and the variety of charac- 
ters and scenes and situations which make the finished piece of 
work written forty years later. The best thing in this outstanding 
piece of craftsmanship is the character of the colonel’s wife. It is 
one of Maugham’s finest tributes to womankind, oddly reminis- 
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cent of the girl in The Merry-Go-Round who married the poet and 
about whom also there clung an elegiac atmosphere. The colonel 
is a comic character but sympathetic. The only ridiculous charac- 
ter is a critic; whenever Maugham introduced a critic or a cleric 
he made a fool of him. 

“Flotsam and Jetsam” has all the qualities which are distressing 
in the Malayan stories. The situation is so dreadful that it is al- 
most a parody of them. Both husband and wife are squalid, 
repulsive characters and their doom is horrible. “She had to stay— 
or starve; and Norman had to keep her—or hang.” 

“Appearance and Reality” takes its title from Bradley’s 
famous book, which, Maugham says, “is written in excellent 
English, with considerable humour, and even though the lay 
reader is unlikely to follow with understanding some of its very 
subtle arguments he has nevertheless the thrilling sensation of 
walking a spiritual tightrope over a metaphysical abyss, and he 
ends the book with a comfortable feeling that nothing matters a 
hang anyway.” That is not really the attitude of the story, one 
may think, for it takes a common-sense view of a rich man’s most 
precious comforts. It celebrates, Maugham says, three great 
French qualities, gauloiserie, bon sens and panache. It seems that 
bon sens prevails, but it may have been one of the others. This 
story is so good that it can be mentioned with the story of Suzanne 
Rouvier in The Razor's Edge. 

“The Mother” is the first of the Spanish stories and it may be 
named. with the other three, “The Romantic Lady,” “The Point 
of Honour,” and “A man from Glasgow.” Naming them seems 
sufficient. 

“A Woman of Fifty” slips back in time and space with 
Maugham’s special skill. The story requires depth and finds it 
easily. The frame is an American university and we slip back 
twenty odd years to a story of murder and incest worthy of the 
Renaissance. This quiet American woman, whose husband says 
that life is so dull now and the Elizabethans had much better plots 
from real life, had married a young Italian and slept with his 
father. When the son shot the father, she swore publicly in the 
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courts that his father had been her lover to save her husband from 
solitary confinement for life. The frame, as so often, is better than 
the picture. 

“A Casual Affair” is the second story of the South Seas. The 
frame is in London and it is impregnated with that cynical bitter- 
ness which Maugham occasionally develops towards society. The 
society lady had an affair with a young man in the Foreign Office 
and ruined his career. When he returned as arranged five years 
later to claim her she declared she had thought of their romance as 
a casual affair. She is quite unmoved when she hears of his death. 
It is a form of selfishness that Maugham pilloried in some of his 
early plays. 

“Winter Cruise” is a splendid example of the exuberance 
which occasionally possessed Maugham and made him conceive 
and. write an outrageously ridiculous story in the best of high 
spirits. It is the story of Miss Reid, who talked too much. The 
German officers on the ship are driven nearly mad byher garrulous 
stupidities. The doctor suggests a remedy and the captain enforces 
it. The remedy is completely successful and everyone becomes 
agreeably sentimental. 

“The Happy Couple” is a murder story, with a Mediterranean 
French setting. It is the old formula of horror made tolerable by a 
civilised setting. It is a nasty, improbable story with affinities to 
“Footprints in the Jungle.” At the end, the judge tells why, in his 
opinion, the couple were found not guilty. It makes an addition 
to Maugham’s collection of human oddnesses. ““That woman was 
prepared to commit murder to get the man she loved, but she 
wasn't prepared to have an illicit love-affair with him.” So the 
jury let them go. 

“The Unconquered” is a war story, and possibly the only story 
Maugham wrote that had tragic proportions. The French girl is 
ravished by the German soldier but he falls in love with her and 
rejoices that he will be a father. Her parents grew to like him; 
they were at the tolerant.age. The young French people are not. 
The girl’s fiancé is shot in a prison camp for rebellion. She kills 
her newly born child. In the character of the German soldier 
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something happens which is a rare thing in a short story, he 
changes and develops. The story has something of the agony of 
Europe in it. 

“Episode,” by contrast, is a little story, about an oddness in 
human nature. The young postman loved the girl enough to 
steal for her and in prison he was nearly distracted about her. 
Then, when the time came for his release he suffered a revulsion 
of feeling and could not bear to see her. He had exhausted. his 
imagination on her and could not face her. 

“The Kite” is a psychological story of much greater propor- 
tions than “Episode.” When Maugham spoke of a story re- 
quiring luck, he was referring to a story like this. The basis of it 
is the old story of possessive parents and the son whose wife 
never has a chance to detach him from them. It is a story of 
stifling suburban inhibitions, petty jealousies and mean thoughts. 
It is the sort of story we might have expected from H. G. Wells 
in an inspired moment but Wells would hardly have had the 
patience for all the little brush strokes that highlight the pathetic 
pettiness of this picture. 

In this last collection there is a generous proportion of stories 
that are deservedly blessed with luck. In the preface Maugham 
quoted Chekhov again: “People do not go to the North Pole 
and fall off icebergs; they go to offices, quarrel with their wives 
and. eat cabbage soup.” To which Maugham replies: “In order 
to make a story at all they must steal the petty cash at the office, 
murder or leave their wives, and when they eat their cabbage 
soup it must be with emotion or significance.” There is much to 
be said on both sides, as usual, and if we appeal to Maugham’s 
final practice we find him writing at his best about a woman who 
made verses and a man who made a kite. 

We may emend what Maugham wrote of Chekhov to read: 
“The simple fact is that Chekhov believed what writers, being 
human, are very apt to believe, namely that what they were best 
able to do was the best thing to do.” Maugham told stories be- 
cause he had a gift for story-telling and he had a gift for creating 
characters. The gallery of character sketches in the last collection 
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alone is wonderfully varied, and every one of the characters is 
recognisably real, from Lady Kastellan or the colonel’s wife to 
the German officers on the ship which carried Miss Reid and the 
poor family who made kites. The stories are told and the charac- 
ters brought to life in prose that is unhurried, unstrained and un- 
noticeable. If Maugham has hope of immortality, it will be in the 
best of these short stories, which are told so often in a first person 
singular who develops out of the dark streak in his story-telling 
nature into a tolerant and compassionate observer of what human- 
ity can do. At the end of the preface to the last collection Maug- 
ham says: “I have never pretended to be anything but a story- 
teller. It has amused me to tell stories and I have told a great 
many.” We can add: to a very large and grateful audience all 
over the world. 


A me Woe We WO 
lO 
Cakes and Ale 


akes and Ale was published in 1930, at the beginning of 
the decade in which Maugham published so much of his 


best work. It is his best novel. It was conceived origin- 
ally as a short story at the time when Maugham was writing for 
Cosmopolitan, and this is the note he made at the time: “I am 
asked to write my reminiscences of a famous novelist, a friend of 
my boyhood, living at W. with a common wife very unfaithful 
to him. There he writes his great books. Later he marries his 
secretary, who guards him and makes him into a figure. My 
wonder whether even in old age he is not slightly restive at being 
made into a monument.” 

That very short story was never written because the “com- 
mon wife” became identified with a character Maugham had 
long wanted to write about. It occurred to him that this idea for 
a story gave him the framework within which she could appear. 
“In my youth I had been closely connected with the young woman 
whom in this book I have called Rosie. She had grave and 
maddening faults, but she was beautiful and, notwithstanding 
her incontinence, good. The relationship came to an end as such 
affairs do, but the memory of her lingered on in my mind year 
after year. I knew that one day I should bring her into a novel.” 

She could not be developed in a very short story so he thought 
of a long-short story. The character developed in his mind and he 
saw that he would have to give her a novel. As he thought about 
her, other old recollections crowded on him. He discovered that 
he still had things to say about Whitstable and his uncle the vicar. 
He remembered the first writer he had ever met, an obscure man 
who had settled in Whitstable. Maugham’s uncle disapproved 
of the friendship but the boy slipped away whenever he could to 
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enjoy the writer’s company. It was a shock when the writer ran 
away one day leaving debts behind. Maugham says he can no 
longer remember his name or the titles of any of his books. 

When the character of “the famous novelist” developed many 
saw in him a likeness to Thomas Hardy and Maugham was 
blamed for such unkindness. Maugham denies the likeness. He 
says that the only thing in common between Thomas Hardy and 
Edward Driffield is that they had two wives. He had only met 
Hardy once in his life and he was indebted to him for a great 
compliment. After talking for three-quarters of an hour to- 
gether after dinner, Hardy, who had not heard Maugham’s name, 
asked what his profession was. Driffield is more like Hardy than 
any other Grand Old Man of letters; but now that we are further 
away from it all, any similarity of situation is not distasteful. 

The same is true of the character Alroy Kear, who was so like 
Hugh Walpole that not even Walpole could miss it. Here 
Maugham’s defence was first of all evasive. While Walpole was 
alive he did not wish to exacerbate feelings: the story is sufficiently 
told in Rupert Hart-Davis’s admirable biography of Walpole. 
Later, Maugham’s defence became sharper. In the introduction 
to the Everyman edition of Cakes and Ale he says that when he 
wanted to draw the portrait of a self-advertising author he had 
plenty of models. In the preface to the Selected Novels he says the 
last word, a confession which denies sin: “At the time I was 
writing my novel Hugh Walpole was the most prominent mem- 
ber of that body of writers who attempt by seizing every oppor- 
tunity to keep in the public eye by getting on familiar terms with 
critics so that their books may be well reviewed, by currying 
favour whenever it can serve them, to attain a sttccess which their 
merit scarcely deserves. It was inevitable that when I devised the 
character of Alroy Kear I should bear Hugh Walpole in mind.” 

It would be interesting to identify Allgood Newton, the 
literary critic, and Jasper Gibbons, the lion whom Mrs Barton 
Trafford had to give up when he took too obviously to drink. 
Both of them were perhaps too easy to create from a multitude 
of likenesses for particular models to be necessary. They are 
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caricatures of familiar types and add greatly to the fun in this 
literary novel. 

Mrs Barton Trafford and Amy Driffield are more developed 
characters in this comic picture of the London literary scene. 
They are of a type which Maugham had already showed he en- 
joyed when he created Mrs Strickland and Mrs Albert Forrester. 
They are also foils to Rosie. Mrs Barton Trafford’s diplomacy 
with the illiterate Rosie when she wants to make a lion of Driffield 
is just as great fun as her single-minded reaction when Rosie runs 
away and Mrs Barton Trafford takes over Driffield and makes him 
famous. She has one obtuse moment and pays for it. She leaves 
the ageing writer in the sole care of a competent and attractive 
young nurse. So Amy in her turn gets hold of Driffield and is 
equally single-minded in presenting him in the way a Grand Old 
Man of Letters should be presented to exclusive admirers. There 
is immense comic gusto given to the creation of these two women 
and all they do. 

They were artificial in their lives and caricatured in their 
presentation. Rosie is in complete contrast. She is one of the | 
most real women in English fiction because she is natural and, 
like the girl Maugham had known, she is beautiful and good. It 
is Rosie who raises the novel from a satire of Victorian society, 
and. a Hogarthian picture of literary life in Edwardian London. 
With Rosie, all these become frame and background, the best 
Maugham ever made, for his greatest portrait. When he was 
“seized with the desire to write about an old, distinguished 
novelist, who, somewhat to his exasperation, was cossetted by his 
wife, and after his death used by her and others for their own 
glorification,” it occurred to him “that by making Rosie his first 
wife I had the opportunity I had so long wanted.” It was a 
moment of genius for it gave him the opportunity for which all 
his training and craftsmanship had waited. 

The plot of the novel is that the second Mrs Driffield and 
Alroy Kear are determined that in the biography the first Mrs 
Driffield must be glossed over. She would never do. The only 
person who can upset their plans is Ashenden. They must find 
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out whether he intends to write about Driffield and whether they 
can bind him to silence, for he had known the Driffields when they 
were young. He must be silenced and that makes the opening of 
the story, the sudden anxiety of Alroy Kear to meet Ashenden. 
Ashenden knew his man. He knew that he was being given lunch 
for a reason and invited down to stay with Amy Drifheld for a 
purpose. 

Ashenden is at the top of his form and never got more fun out 
of a situation. He knows perfectly well what the trouble is and 
he loves to hear Kear talking clumsily round the subject. “After 
all, when you're drawing a man’s portrait you must get the values 
right; you only confuse the impression if you put in stuff that’s 
out of tone.” It might be the parson son of Strickland speaking. 

Ashenden does not spare him. He reminds Kear that Driffield 
and Rosie ran away secretly leaving many debts to Blackstable 
shopkeepers. Kear feels at once that it “isn’t necessary to dwell 
on an incident that is not really of any importance in the history 
of his development.” Ashenden baits him throughout the scene, 
emphasising all the time the difference between the truth and what 
Kear was going to admit into his biography of a Grand Old Man. 
The scene is then used as the machinery by which Ashenden slips 
back through time to his memories of his childhood. This 
moving to and fro in time was one of Maugham’s special skills 
and he never displayed it with more virtuosity than in this novel. 

His childhood in Cakes and Ale, like everything else about the 
book, is gay. It is entirely different from Of Human Bondage. He 
is athletic instead of being clubfooted. He is a cheerful young 
public school snob. His uncle and aunt are not noticeably changed 
but the servant, who is again his real friend in the household, has 
to be developed; for she is a link with the early life of Rosie Gann. 
She is able to tell the boy what a harum-scarum Rosie had been. 

We see Rosie first through the eyes of the schoolboy. She 
and Driffield understand the lad perfectly. They help him to learn 
to ride his bicycle and they take him out to make rubbings of 
church brasses. They know he is a young snob and that his 
guardians must disapprove of the friendship but they are perfectly 
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tactful, though it is with some amusement that they invite him 
to share an evening at their house with Lord George and the 
curate. 

Rosie knows exactly how to deal with the youngster. She 
makes him feel grown-up, she makes him feel welcome and she 
soothes with natural tact all his youthful hypersensitivity. 
Through the boy’s eyes we see her natural charm and goodness 
in contrast with the image which Kear and Amy are determined 
to project. 

Ashenden is happy to meet them again when he comes up to 
London as a medical student. They had exchanged their ugly 
little house in Blackstable for an ugly little house in Pimlico. 
This is still Maugham’s home ground. Rosie was part of his own 
time and place, and when he says somewhere that a writer is only 
able to get inside the mind and instincts of his own countrymen 
we have an inclination to add the restrictions of time and place. 
Rosie could only have come out of Kent and London in Maugham 
decades. He calls her his most engaging heroine, but she is also 
the greatest character he created. 

When Ashenden meets her again, she has the aura he gave her 
as a boy. He is unable at first to think of her as a man thinks of a 
woman and he does not notice that she is beautiful. Then he 
suddenly realises her beauty through the eyes of the photographer 
and the painter who are among her admirers, and he falls in love 
with her. Rosie is a natural mistress, aware, amoral and generous. 
With her large affection she sees how it is with the youngster and / 
takes him to bed as if at his prompting. “She was sweet,” as 
Ashenden told Amy. 

For the purposes of the story Rosie has to run away. It is the 
only way in which Driffield can be handed over to Mrs Barton 
Trafford and turned into a Great Writer. Driffield is devastated 
when Rosie deserts him and we learn what really happened in 
contrast to the ideas of Mrs Barton Trafford and Amy. Driffield 
knew that his wife was promiscuous for he was no fool. It was _ 
her nature and it did not matter, so he was utterly lost when she _ 
went off. He had been hurt only once by her promiscuity and 
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that was when she went off with a lover on the night that their 
young daughter died. There is a charitable explanation of that 
episode and we are taken all the way to New York later in the 
story so that we can hear what really happened and Rosie can be 
exonerated. 

The setting of this later meeting is outside Maugham’s place 
and time but it is as competently managed as the other transitions 
of the novel. The New York glimpse had to be arranged, be- 
cause only Rosie herself can convey the naivity of her explanation 
of what happened. It was her agony on the night her daughter 
died that made her try to escape from herself by seeking an old 
friend who could not know about her grief and making him take 
her out. It was her naif generosity that made her run away with 
Lord George. He was down and out and came to Rosie “and 
said that everything had gone wrong and he was bust and there’d 
be a warrant out for his arrest in a few days and he was going to 
America and would I go with him, well, what could I do? I 
couldn’t let him go all that way himself, with no money perhaps 


At that moment Ashenden looks at the photograph of Lord 
George which Rosie had by her. “He looked like a publican 
dressed. up in his best to go to the Derby.” Ashenden asked her 
what she had seen in him. “Tl tell you,” said Rosie, “He was 
always such a perfect gentleman.” It is the old Maugham sar- 
donic realism which provides this last touch in his finest portrait 
of a woman. 

The style is conversational, the perfect vehicle after much ex- 
perimenting in the first person singular. No heaviness weighs 
down the writing when something serious has to be said. Apart 
from the death of the child and the shock to Driffield when Rosie 
left him, and these are remembered. long afterwards when the 
passion had been spent, the atmosphere is comic. The genius of 
Ashenden hovers amusingly over the performance. But there 
cannot be a picture without values implied and just as in Of 
Human Bondage and elsewhere, Maugham is on the side of the 
artists and against the social pretences. Driffield is with him. In 
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the middle of the literary luncheon, duchess and all: “I had a 
sudden shock: he gave me a little wink.” It is the only possible 
reaction to that part of society in London which takes up literature. 
Ashenden is in charge and Maugham never puts a word out of 
place. The greatest compliment which can be paid to the style 
is that it has given us Rosie without our noticing the writing for 
amoment. At last it is as clear as a windowpane. 

Ashenden deserves another compliment. We are given a vast 
amount of literary matter in the novel without the common 
reader being put out at all. Just before the fortunate young 
Ashenden goes to bed with Rosie for the first time he pauses to 
offer useful comments on three standard works on the art of 
fiction. Somehow, it seems natural. In the second chapter, during 
a talk with Alroy Kear, he gives his views on Carlyle, Pater, 
Meredith and Newman, and adds a list of novels which he still 
enjoys. It does not in the least bore or irritate. 

In a still more surprising passage he refers to that excellent 
book, Horace Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, 
and that inspires him to write proposals for the support of litera- 
ture by the nobility in the best eighteenth-century manner. Dukes 
should provide the poetry, as it would be appropriate for the 
senior members of the aristocracy to be engaged upon the most 
sublime activity of the human mind. It is all part of the Gallic air 
of the book. The scheme is based on an obvious advantage in our 
system of education: “One of the greatest benefits that compulsory 
education has conferred upon the world is the wide diffusion 
among the nobility and gentry of the practice of writing.” 
Maugham is indeed having a carnival holiday in Cakes and Ale, 
and we catch the shadow of a wink as we read. 

It is all great fun, and in the end it is all a setting for Rosie. 
At one point in the story Ashenden discusses what makes a writer 
immortal, and says that for one thing he must have the amplitude 
of an oeuvre. The simple truth is that if authors make their 
characters well enough their characters repay them with im- 
mortality. Rosie is the greatest portrait in the Maugham gallery 
and the most likely to make him immortal. 
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More Novels 


Theatre 
p | (heatre is the most sophisticated light entertainment Maug- 


ham offers. It is a celebration of the London theatre in 

which he worked for nearly thirty years. It celebrates the 
unreality and the pretence, the snobbery, the gossip and the envy. 
It celebrates the dedication and the hard work, the friendships and 
the generosity. The artificiality comes out more strongly than 
the genuine qualities of theatre people, but Maugham compen- 
sates for this in a preface to the Selected Novels. He tells us that 
when he began to have plays acted he lost any illusions he may 
have had about the stage. But he learned what good sorts actors 
are. He learned that with few exceptions they are “hard-working, 
courageous, patient and conscientious.” Behind the exhibition- 
ism, which must be there or they would never be on the stage, 
is “an abundance of shrewd, practical sense.” 

The novel is written around Julia Lambert, a successful actress 
whom every reader must love as much as her creator did. “I 
think Julia is true to life. . . I feel a great affection for her; I am 
not shocked by her naughtiness, nor scandalised by her absurdities; 
Ican only consider her, whatever she does, with fond indulgence.” 

The other characters are no more than puppets arranged 
around her. The actor-husband is hard-working and mercenary 
and not very likeable, but it is not always easy to like the husband 
of an attractive woman. Her son is drawn as sympathetically as 
young men in Maugham usually are. He nearly wrecks the at- 
mosphere of artificial comedy when he returns from Europe with 
adult powers of judgment and reacts against the artificiality of the 
theatre-world in which his parents live. 
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He is the foil to the amateur gigolo, who provides the affair 
which makes the story. To her astonishment Julia finds herself 
experiencing a suburban seduction in her first meeting with the 
young man. She lets the affair go too far, falls in love and hurts 
herself. But not before it has improved the quality of her acting 
so much that her husband is complaisant enough over the results 
to remain unaware of the cause. 

The rich old woman backer, Polly, sees everything and. per- 
sists in trying to warn the husband. She is a catty bit of work and 
Charles, another faithful rich admirer, is drawn with just as little 
sweetness. The scene when Julia makes up her mind at last to re- 
pay him for his faithful devotion is too astringent for the general 
taste, but it is saved by Julia’s professional trick of watching herself 
as she acts and commenting mentally upon her own performance. 
There is not another writer living who could have written that 
scene for her or got her out of it with credit. 

The best scene of all is where Julia plays Avice off the stage. 
Avice is the gigolo’s girl friend. Julia is at last recovering from 
her madness and. cannot be bothered with him or his friends any 
more. He has foisted the pretty young Avice on the company. 
Avice cannot act and Julia prepares a professional revenge for her. 
She waits for Avice’s big scene on the opening night and plays her 
off the stage and finishes her pretensions as an actress for ever. 

But the tone of the novel is gay and sparkling and the mood 
of it can be caught very adequately in almost any of the remarks 
of Evie, Julia’s cockney dresser. Evie is a genuine bit of London 
caricature: 


‘““What are you trying to do?” said Evie. 
“T’m trying to look twenty, you fool.” 
“If you try much longer you'll look your age.” 


Theatre is a portrait of an actress and a tribute to the London 
stage. It is written in high spirits and it has no great pretensions. 
Julia Lambert celebrates all the leading ladies with whom Maug- 
ham worked on the London stage. The best and the most en- 
dearing in them are brought together to make Julia. She is a 
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splendid compliment to their memories. As a tribute to the 
London stage it is a story of the devotion and dedication of 
theatre people: “Though dropping with fatigue after a long 
day’s work, I saw them consent with cheerfulness to go through 
still once more a difficult scene which they had that very day re- 
hearsed half a dozen times already; I saw them in illness give a 
performance when they could hardly stand on their feet rather 
than disappoint the public; and I learnt that for all the frills and 
airs they might put on, when it came down to the business of 
getting the best out of the play and themselves, they were as 
reasonable as anyone could wish.” 

It is all filled out into a full-length novel which is flawlessly 
written. Its quality can be expressed in five words; it is a little 
masterpiece. And it is almost entirely forgotten. 


Christmas Holiday 


Christmas Holiday was published at the beginning of 1939 and 
it carries the stamp of that year. It was inspired by a murder trial 
Maugham attended in Paris but the murder story and its conse- 
quences are told only incidentally. It is really a story of three 
young people who are thrown together in Paris by chance at that 
particular date. It was impossible for a grown responsible man 
writing in Europe at that time not to be engaged, and in its 
apparently detached way Christmas Holiday is as much concerned 
politically as Orwell’s Coming Up for Air, which was published in 
the same year. 

The framework of the novel is simple. Maugham has always 
said that a writer can only get inside the minds of his own country- 
men. When he wanted to present this murder story in which the 
son of a French general was saved from the guillotine by the evi- 
dence of his mother and his young Russian wife, he knew that he 
could do so only through English eyes. So he invented a young 
Englishman who was sent to Paris for a Christmas romp. He 
had worked hard in his father’s office for a year and passed his 


professional examinations. His father wanted to reward him for 
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this and for having given up romantic notions about becoming a 
painter or a musician. 

So the story begins and’ends in London and is given the sort 
of frame Maugham gives to so many of his novels, good solid 
comfortable Galsworthy middle class. The boy describes himself 
to the Russian girl: “Without knowing it he drew a pleasant 
picture of an affectionate, happy family who lived unpreten- 
tiously in circumstances of moderate affluence at peace with them- 
selves and the world and undisturbed by any fear that anything 
might happen to affect their security.” As he describes it, Charley 
begins to have the doubts which Maugham has always had. and 
which most people who have worked abroad usually have when 
they look at our insular ways of realising life and experiencing it: 
“it gave you the uncomfortable feeling that they, none of them, 
did anything at all.” 

Charley goes off to Paris for his holiday and is helped by an 
old school-friend, Simon, who is doing journalism in Paris and 
knows his way about. Simon is to take part in the political dia- 
logue later on, but his first function is to introduce Charley to 
Lydia, and Charley buys her freedom from the brothel where he 
finds her. It is all perfectly innocent and in this, as well as in 
Lydia’s story of expiation through suffering, it is very reminiscent 
of French novels of the nineties. Later, he helps her when she 
must contact two ex-convicts who have just returned to Paris 
from Devil’s Island, with messages from her husband. 

Simon supposes that Charley is having a splendid romp with 
Lydia but nothing of the sort happens or even looks like happen- 
ing. At the end, he returns home and the frame is fitted round the 
story. His father notices that he plays Scriabin better than before 
and. the family notice that he has new notions about pictures. 
And that is all he gets from Lydia. 

It makes a charming Christmas story that a Russian girl 
picked up in a Paris brothel should teach a young Englishman 
whose youth had been dedicated to music and painting how to 
play Scriabin and how to look at a Chardin. She looks at the 
painting through the suffering of European refugees then and 
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since: “It’s the daily fare of suffering men and women. It’s so 
humble, so natural, so friendly; it’s the bread and wine of the poor 
who ask no more than that they should be left in peace, allowed 
to work and eat their simple food in freedom. ... And isn’t it 
wonderful that with those simple objects, with his painter’s ex- 
quisite sensibility, moved by the charity of his heart, that funny, 
dear old man should have made something so beautiful that it 
breaks you?” 

It was just after that visit to the Louvre that Lydia taught 
Charley how to play Scriabin. Charley is piqued, not unnaturally, 
that this girl with no education or training in either painting or 
music should be able to teach him so much. It is a feeling young 
English people often have when they make continental friends, 
and part of the unhappiness of some of our young writers and 
artists now is that they do not have these contacts. The normal 
middle-class youngsters wander Europe as much as ever, but the 
intelligentsia are curiously insular. 

So with Lydia Charley discusses painting and music. When 
he goes on afterwards to see Simon, he is treated. to a political 
harangue. We have left the nineties for 1939. Maugham pours 
a good deal of his lifelong study of Plato and Machiavelli and 
Spinoza into this talk. It is put into the mouth of an angry young 
man who has had a twisted upbringing. It is stated as the young 
man’s revenge upon society. In the end, all it says is what we all 
know only too well, that there is no form of human government 
yet devised which is satisfactory. Humanity must be governed 
and the people who undertake government, even if they are ad- 
mirable in the beginning, are corrupted before long. The ways to 
power are all disreputable and no man need be despised so much 
as a ruler. It is what we all know and what we must all ignore. 

In an odd way, Maugham foresaw in the tirade of Simon the 
revolution by act of parliament which the Labour Party were to 
sponsor six years after this novel was published: “I don’t suppose 
anyone could gain support in the country and gather round him- 
self an adequate band of followers to effect a coup d’état unless he 
were a prominent member of one of the great parties in the House 
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of Commons. And since an upheaval can only be effected by 
means of the people it would have to be the Labour Party.” 

At the end, when Charley offers Lydia money and she refuses 
it, and they talk for the last time, Charley sums up the story of his 
busy Christmas: “I’m beginning to think it’s very hard to know 
what to believe in this world.” 


Up at the Villa 


Maugham tells us that he wanted to write a story about a 
woman who is uncommonly beautiful and gives herself “to a 
man she hardly knows, not out of love or lust, but out of pity.” 
E. M. Forster tried that in Howards End and. failed so badly that 
Maugham might have been warned. But he tried it in the 
novellette Up at the Villa, which he wrote on commission for an 
American woman’s magazine. The lady editor, he tells us, was 
shocked when she got the story. A theme of that kind could only 
be “littérature,” which Maugham translates himself as “the sort 
of writing produced purely for literary effect without a relation 
to truth or probability.” 

The novelette is good magazine material. It offers the most 
brilliant society in Florence for background and a neat triangle 
of characters in Mary Panton, the Indian proconsul who thinks 
he loves her, and the bad hat, Rowley Flint who knows he loves 
her. Mary gives herself to a poor refugee Austrian, who proudly 
shoots himself when he learns why she did so. Rowley helps her 
to dispose of the body. She has to confess to her proconsul, who 
had asked her to marry him. He does the right thing, offering 
to give up his Governorship and marry her, but with Mary’s help 
he is able to back out gracefully. That is the only moment in the 
story with the authentic Maugham piquancy. She marries 
Rowley, who makes up his mind to do his own farming in Kenya 
with her help. It is competent magazine material, and there is no 
pretence about its being any more. Maugham notes, with his un- 
failing sense of good humour, that it has had a certain success in 
the Middle East. 
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The Personal Writings 


hen a writer produces an oeuvre, he projects one charac- 

\ \ / ter more than any other, himself. The character of 
Somerset Maugham, whether through Ashenden, or 

some nameless imaginary narrator, or directly as in The Razor's 
Edge, is familiar to all his readers. They will recognise him at 
once in The Summing Up, A Writer's Notebook and Strictly Personal. 
These three books are autobiographical in different ways. In The 
Summing Up the writer who has achieved his oeuvre tells the story 
of his writing life and discusses the literary kinds he has used. In 
A Writer’s Notebook he prints, as French writers do, the material 
out of which his published work has been made. At the end of it, 
for the sake perhaps of his English public as much as for his own 
satisfaction, he continues the philosophical meditation which is 
the climax to The Summing Up. Strictly Personal is accidental, the 
story of one European’s experiences in the first year of war told 
to Americans. For those who are interested in the private lives of 
successful writers, it gives a picture of the wealthy cosmopolitan 
in his Riviera villa. These three books together give us all that 
Somerset Maugham has been prepared to let us know about him- 


self until the uninhibited starkness of the autobiography. 


he Summing Up 


The Summing Up is the most interesting book Maugham wrote. 
Init, he sets out at the age of sixty “to sort out my thoughts on the 
subjects that have chiefly interested me during the course of my 
life.” His life has not been merely the life of a literary man. “I 
wanted to make a pattern of my life, in which writing would be 
an essential element, but which would include all the other ac- 
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tivities proper to man.” He began with all the advantages needed 
for such a pattern at the time when he was young in England. 
For every man has his time and place and if he does not fit the 
times in that place he will not succeed. Maugham’s time was the 
last Victorian decade and the Edwardian which followed. His 
place was Kent and London. Society there at that time had the 
rigidity of a society about to disintegrate. Maugham watched it 
do this and his writings are part of the record. 

Meantime, he had been a medical student and what he saw in 
hospital wards became and remained the most profound influence 
on his thinking. He found the spirit of man at the mercy of bodily 
disorders. A little later, he lived in Paris among the artists and 
writers, Gerald Kelly and Arnold Bennett. When he wrote his 
first testament, Of Human Bondage, truth comes to the hero from 
poets and painters living in Paris, the truth from Cronshaw and 
the pitiful example from Fanny Price. 

Maugham had. broken away much earlier from the insularity 
which haunts young writers now. He had not enjoyed a classical 
education but he had enjoyed something more useful in our day 
and age, a scientific training; and he inherited the Mediterranean 
civilisation which is for western man the norm. His first visit 
abroad. was to Heidelberg, which broke the insularity of his boyish 
religious outlook. In his boyhood the English middle classes 
knew perfectly well that they had a world monopoly of the true 
religion. It was a first lesson in toleration to go to a Catholic 
country, for toleration is not merely permitting the existence of 
other ideas but more actively trying to understand them and con- 
ceiving it possible that they too may be right. 

As we have seen, he lived in the south of France, Florence, 
Capri and Spain. The Mediterranean harmony possessed him, 
and it is that admirable sophistication which has made his work 
so universally enjoyed. Now, at sixty, his life work achieved if 
not completed, he sits down to sum up. It is a personal exercise, 
and for that reason he says that it will complete the pattern of his 
work and life. He had been impelled at least twice before to assess 
his philosophy and give it coherence by writing it down. But he 
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had done so in literary forms which allowed only partial expression. 
Like all novelists he was doing it all the time through his charac- 
ters, and in Of Human Bondage he sat down to an autobiographi- 
cal novel in order to give himself a chance to say what he had. to 
say about the human condition. A second time he tried to express 
his beliefs coherently, this time in the travel book, The Gentleman 
in the Parlour. “The opportunity seemed ideal. But... I was 
assailed by so many impressions . . . that I had no time to reflect.” 
Towards the end of that book the Asian masses spoke through 
Maugham and we rather expect to hear him himself when he 
escapes again to the China Seas and on board ship meets people 
who sum up life. We hear them but we do not hear Maugham. 
“Long habit has made it more comfortable for me to speak 
through the creatures of my invention.” 

Now, he faces up to it. He sums up his life as a writer and as a 
full man. The end of an artist, he says, is production, while the 
end of other men is right action. The Summing Up is a unique 
book because it discusses professionally the production of novels, . 
short stories and plays, and because it discusses right action for a 
western man in the twentieth century. For comparisons we must 
go on the one hand to books like E. M. Forster’s Aspects of the 
Novel and on the other to Whitehead’s Adventurers of Ideas, or 
Forster’s own What I Believe or the preface to Shaw’s Metabiologi- 
cal Pentateuch, Maugham is not a professional philosopher but he 
has read more widely and more deeply in philosophy than many 
professional writers. 

This expression of a personal philosophy is a kind of writing 
in which we have been fortunate throughout our century. It has 
been an age of manifold revolution. From the sciences to politics, 
everything seems to be radically changing. At such times, to 
avoid chaos, there must be links with the past and it is the men of 
one generation in English writing who have provided these links. 
It was Maugham’s generation, men who grew up in and enjoyed 
the old world and saw the splendid promise of the new and 
completed their work before scientific man went too far and pre- 
pared the way for universal destruction. The Summing Up, like 
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all these writings, is one of the fine products of the last days of 
human certainty. When these men wrote, their book, if it re- 
mained relevant to the human situation, would survive. There 
would be readers and their thoughts and feelings would flow 
from the same certainties of individual death and race survival. 

So The Summing Up is dated in that special way and no dating 
could be more attractive to our present condition. For the young 
man who walked the hospital wards in the early nineties and 
crossed the river in the evenings to Vincent Square to write short 
stories and a play and his first novel learned things about the 
human condition which are relevant to our irrational hopes. 

He begins his search for a coherent view of things by starting 
from the obvious: “‘there is only one thing about which I am 
certain, and this is that there is very little about which one can be 
certain.’ He begins from what he knows and that is the business 
of writing. The very next sentence to that just quoted is: “When 
I began to write I did so as though it were the most natural thing 
in the world,” and from the beginning of that section 6 to the end 
of section 14, he discusses style. It is here that we find the dis- 
cussion of lucidity, simplicity and euphony which is discussed in 
section I5. 

In the next three sections, 15-17, he returns to his main object 
in writing The Summing Up and reflects on his desire to make a 
pattern of his life, on his desire to live a full life and on the errors 
he has made. These sections are a key to understanding his ability 
in making certain types of character. What recent writer has 
made so many characters, and what writer has ever created so 
many endearing rogues and delightfully naughty women? 
“There is not much to choose between men. They are all a 
hotchpotch of greatness and littleness, of virtue and vice, of 
nobility and baseness.”” Then he turns to consider the only person 
he can really know, and says of himself: “if I set down every 
action in my life and every thought that has crossed my mind the 
world would consider me a monster of depravity.” He reflects 
on the human mind: “How many of us could face having our 
reveries automatically registered and set before us? We should 
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be overcome with shame.” This general confession is the counter- 
part of all those characters he was irresistibly compelled to create 
whose quality is “just goodness.” 

The next group of sections, from 18 to 29, are autobiographi- 
cal. Maugham goes back to his schooldays and his medical train- 
ing. His schooldays were as unhappy as he makes them in Of 
Human Bondage. His medical school was as exciting as he makes 
it in Liza and Of Human Bondage. Of his years in St Thomas's 
Hospital he says: “In those three years I must have witnessed 
pretty well every emotion of which man is capable.” The whole 
of the twentieth section is given to his memories of what he 
learned then. He says he has been studying human nature for 
forty years “and I still find men unaccountable. ... Selfishness 
and kindliness, idealism and sensuality, vanity, shyness, disinter- 
estedness, courage, laziness, nervousness, obstinacy, and diffi- 
dence, they can all exist in a single person and form a plausible 
harmony.” 

He speaks warmly and richly of youth: “TI was violently pessi- 
mistic and getting a lot of fun out of life.” He speaks sadly of the 
“vast number of persons who have been misled’’ by that passing 
fertility, which is merely youth inspiring the creative instinct 
“into devoting their lives to the effort of creation.” The secret 
of the writer who goes on being successful is that he has some 
idiosyncrasy which appeals to readers, probably because of “‘its 
correspondence with their own prepossessions.”” In other words, 
he speaks for them. Genius he brings down to being “supremely 
normal,” as he must for his own talent (and “I do not believe 
that genius is an entirely different thing from talent’’) is to create 
people who seem to be entirely normal in their’ surroundings. 

Maugham speaks of his reading as a boy: “At eighteen I knew 
French, German and some Italian but I was extremely uneducated 
and I was deeply conscious of my ignorance.” Again, the com- 
mon lot of the young Englishman, now as then. He gives his 
reading list for two months and recalls for us the voracious appetite 
of reading youth. But reading and writing are not and should not 
be the whole of life. “The pattern I had designed for myself in- 
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sisted that I should take the utmost part I could in this fantastic 
affair of being a man.” 

He returns in section 17 to the ease of writing in youth, to the 
young men who write “two or three books that are not only 
brilliant, but mature, and then they are done for.” What 20es 
wrong? What, on the other hand, makes it possible for a writer 
to produce an oeuvre, which will have a masterpiece in it or even 
two, a body of work which makes a real contribution to our 
literature? This time he answers that it is experience and person- 
ality. Fertility in a writer comes from these, and while the most 
fruitful source of experience is the literatures of the past, the other 
quality is the creative miracle of which he so often speaks with 
awe and here describes thus: “By taking thought, by deliberate 
effort, the artist must enlarge, deepen and diversify his personality. 
Then the soil must lie fallow. Like the bride of Christ, the artist 
waits for the illumination that shall bring forth a new spiritual 
life.” Elsewhere he compares St Teresa’s mystical experiences 
with the mystery of literary creation. “He goes about his ordi- 
nary avocations with patience; the unconscious does its mysterious 
business; and then, suddenly springing, you might think from 
nowhere, the idea is produced.” Then comes the hard work, 
with all the writer’s technical skill and experience labouring to 
nourish the idea. 

In the last two sections of this reverie of youth, Maugham 
recalls his first travels, the visits to Heidelberg and Italy, his native 
France, and Spain, which made him a cosmopolitan and nearly 
made him a polyglot. In many ways, this is the most attractive 
part of The Summing Up. We all love autobiography and con- 
fession. Remembrance of things past is a precious part of all our 
experience. We all love a success story, too, and this is the story 
on which was founded one of the most successful literary careers 
of the century. We value these sections also because Maugham 
is otherwise so reticent. After the days of his youth he wears only 
a public face. When we recall what he actually wrote in these 
early days, we realise that he was less successful than many a 
precocious writer now. He wrote Liza, but for nearly twenty 
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years he wrote nothing else that we are anxious to remember. If 
Liza suggested a precocious genius, the next twenty years sug- 
gested a determined talent, and even that only in the light of his 
great novel Of Human Bondage and what followed. No wonder 
he says: “I was a made writer.” 

The next thirteen sections, 30-42, are about the theatre and 
they are discussed in Chapter 4. At the beginning of his theatri- 
cal success he says: “I meant to devote the rest of my life to the 
drama.” At the end, trammelled by actors, producers and audien- 
ces: “I sighed for the liberty of fiction.” In the beginning he wrote 
novels to make a literary reputation for himself so that theatrical 
managers, producers and actresses would look at his plays. In 
the event, he made a fortune in the theatre which enabled him to 
write novels and to travel wherever he thought he would find 
material, and that made a short-story writer of him. 

All this shows us two very attractive things about Maugham. 
First, his frequent failures and the determination with which he 
clambered over his failures to success. The second is the use he 
made of success. He wrote serious plays and when they were 
rejected. by the public he abandoned the stage and wrote all the 
books which make the thirties his golden decade. 

He turned back to the novel and the short story in pursuit 
of perfection. He could not reach it in the drama, which was 
a corporate effort shared by actors, producer and audience. 
“There was one thing more I wanted to achieve, and this it seemed 
to me I could not hope to reach in the drama. Perfection.” On 
the other hand, though he could not be sure of reaching it, and 
says he could scarcely hope to reach it, “in the novel and in the 
short story perfection has sometimes been achieved.” The next 
ten sections are about the early novels and Of Human Bondage. 
Once again we go through the story of his early failures, turning 
plays into novels that earned enough to keep him for a year, 
writing straight novels that did no better, working on doggedly, 
often obsessed. by that special dread of the writer, of running dry 
of ideas and subjects, but always going on because he had made 
up his mind that writing was his work. A writer, he says, must 
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be a professional, for only a professional, working regularly and 
hard, can produce an oeuvre and only an oeuvre makes a noticeable 
contribution to a literature. 

He writes of the dangers of authorship. Regular hours of 
work are necessary and that becomes a habit, and habit means a 
good deal of dull writing. The greatest danger is success, which 
usually improves the character of a man but not always of an 
author. Arnold Bennett, for example, he says, was ruined by 
success, for he wrote well about the people of his five towns but 
badly about rich men and smart women. 

Next Maugham turns to the process of creation, and writes 
about it as always with the care and delicacy with which one 
speaks of a mystery. “The artist produces for the liberation of his 
soul . . . It is something like an organic thing that develops, not 
of course only in their brains, but in their heart, their nerves and 
their viscera, something that their creative instinct evolves out of 
the experiences of their soul and body, and that at last becomes 
so oppressive that they must rid themselves of it.” 

He is still in pursuit of the argument for perfection. This 
process of creation will release the author, but it may not be com- 
munication, and until it communicates to the reader it has not 
fulfilled the function of a work of art. The novelist goes on using 
“his experience of people and places, his apprehension of him- 
self.”” There is the secret, or one of the great secrets of the novelist’s 
art. Itis the secret of an oeuvre. There is one character who emer- 
ges more real and more important than any character in the books. 
It is the character, the personality of the novelist: “he will draw a 
complete picture of himself.” 

This is true of Scott, whose magnanimity of mind is felt by 
everyone who reads him. This is true of Jane Austen, of Trollope, 
of Thomas Hardy. It is true of Somerset Maugham. He says 
that he is a shy man and like a shy man he has usually effaced him- 
self, behind Ashenden or some nameless familiar. In the end, he 
has made a portrait of himself; and the satisfaction of The Sum- 
ming Up is that when he now speaks in his own person, directly 
and openly, the character of the novelist and short-story writer 
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is recognised and affirmed. This perfection, of character, he has 
enjoyed; and it has been enjoyed by many people of all creeds 
and backgrounds. He has what we all desire: freedom. “The 
artist is the only free man... . He is not cynical. But what they 
call virtue and what they call vice are not the sort of things that 
he takes any particular interest in. They are indifferent elements 
in the scheme of things out of which he constructs his own free- 
dom.” He is as free in spirit as he is free to go when he wills. He 
is not tied to any wheel of life. 

He proceeds to give another example of the artist being able 
to attain freedom. In section 51 he tells how he came to write Of 
Human Bondage. He wanted to be free from the burden of mem- 
ories. He says elsewhere that the weariness of old age is the great 
burden of memories, and many find that burden almost intoler- 
able long before old age comes. He found it so himself amid his 
ereat success as a playwright in the years just before the First War. 
The loss of his mother and his home, school, stammering, youth: 
“all came back to me so pressingly, in my sleep, on my walks, 
when I was rehearsing plays, when I was at a party, it became 
such a burden to me that I made up my mind that I would only 
regain my peace by writing it all down in the form of a novel.” 
It was the writer’s confessional and it gave him complete absolu- 
tion. “The book did for me what I wanted. ... I found myself 
free for ever from these pains and unhappy recollections.” He 
was free again. 

He repeats the earlier pattern of the book by turning again to 
activity and travel. The First World War had broken out and he 
tells how he went to serve in an ambulance unit in France. He 
was now just forty. Soon, he was employed more usefully as an 
intelligence agent in Switzerland. Later, he went to America and 
to the South Seas. Anyone who wants to understand his stories 
of the South Seas will read the fifty-third section, which expresses 
the excitement of living in an absolutely new and different world. 
He had come from London society, where he had enjoyed the 
special place given to successful playwrights. In the open-air 
philistine world of the South Seas he did not matter at all except 
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as he showed himself there and then. “I stepped off my pedestal. 
It seemed to me that these men had more vitality than I had ever 
known.” 

His next assignment was in Russia to make liaison with Pro- 
fessor Masaryk and his 60,000 Czech compatriots. When he went 
to Russia, he knew that he was suffering from tuberculosis and 
when his mission was unsuccessful he returned home and. went 
to a sanatorium in Scotland. His medical training helped him to 
accept the discipline. He rested; and recovered. He went to 
China. “I became aware of the specific benefit I was capable of 
getting from travel.” This was the specific which secured the 
fertility a writer requires. Like Kipling, he travelled to write. 
On the one hand, it gave him freedom of spirit and on the other, 
it provided him with characters and stories. More important 
than that, it gave him that appreciation of his own country which 
only exile brings. The most nostalgic descriptions of Kent in the 
oeuvre are in On a Chinese Screen. 

He travelled to a plan, making seven long journeys eastwards 
over the years. He stayed away for as long as he could absorb 
what he saw. Then he returned to England and went back East 
when his powers of assimilation were restored. The East has 
much to offer western man. It is generally accepted that the East 
has come to know a great deal about religion but what is much 
more to the purpose is that the East will come to be recognised 
as understanding a great deal about politics and the use of power 
in human communities. It understands the unimportance of 
human life and completes the paradox by understanding the 
possibilities of human greatness. The East is the home of human 
dignity, which rises out of all the pain and suffering to which flesh 
is heir. Maugham saw all this and at the end he says: “I had learnt 
toleration.” 

It is now an easy transition to the short stories, and he comes 
in sections 56-62 to the last discussion in the book about his 
writing. These sections provide some of the most interesting 
reflexions in the language on the art of writing. This is literary 
criticism at its best and most illuminating, for it is by a writer at 
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the height of his powers, in the decade of his greatest writing, 
being creative in the other world of criticism. 

He defines the kind of short story he wrote himself, dramatic, 
with unity achieved by the elimination of everything that was 
not essential, having a beginning, a middle and an end, and with 
a sufficiency of character-drawing. He explains how characters 
in fiction are created, and defends his own practice of basing them 
upon remote living suggestions by citing Turgenev as saying that 
it is the universal custom for writers to begin from a living person. 
Imaginative creation has its biology too. 

He says he has no illusions about his own literary position. 
He was writing at a moment in his ambivalent reputation when 
he did not stand high but was producing his best work, and pro- 
ducing it with an extraordinary fertility. He says that, having 
once lived in Arcadia as a very young writer, he was banished for 
becoming a commercially successful dramatist. As he wrote he 
was returning to Arcadia and nearly every considerable novelist 
of the next generation was in that golden decade praising him. 
As his books came out in quick succession, we find critiques from 
Graham Greene, George Orwell, V. S. Pritchett and Evelyn 
Waugh, all of whom recognised Maugham’s quality. Here, 
Maugham does not remember this. He says: “the English are 
more interested in works of information than in works of art,” 
and passes on. 

He passes on to something of great importance, to a need that 
is still not satisfied. Like so many ofhis suggestions it is thoroughly 
French. He says that English literature at the moment needs ur- 
gently a great critic who will guide writers and state with author- 
ity what is to be done. He will have to be a great man and he will 
have to be a self-sacrificing one. For when his work is done he 
and his memory “will be thrown on the dustheap.” Twenty 
years have passed since he saw that obvious need and the years 
have intensified the lack of it. 

Maugham returns to the writer’s duty in this world which is 
now in“‘such a condition of unrest and wretchedness.” The writer 
must be involved and yet not involved: committed, but only to 
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writing. “Thinking that not the whole of life was long enough 
to learn to write well, I have been unwilling to give to other 
activities time that I so much needed to achieve the purpose I had 
in mind.” In any case: “At the present day, living as we do in an 
age of specialisation, I have a notion that on the whole the cob- 
bler does best to stick to his last.” This is true, but it will be very 
helpful if the cobbler has learned to make shoes for politicians 
which will help them to choose the right path. Until then, we 
are all involved and the writer can do more than provide escape 
for a literate politician and his victims. 

In the very passage which Maugham then quotes as giving 
him consolation in this matter of not being involved he hits on 
the natural way in which any writer is involved. For a good 
writer is a great spirit and all men grow by contact with great 
spirits and if no great spirits show themselves how are politicians 
and ordinary men to reach even adult stature? When Maugham 
quotes Tillotson thus, he is adumbrating the function of the 
writer in any society. “The advantage which men have by a 
more devout and retired and contemplative life, is, that they are 
not distracted about many things; their minds and affections are 
set upon one thing; and the whole stream and force of their 
affections run one way. All their thoughts and endeavours are 
united in one great end and design, which makes their life all of a 
piece, and to be consistent with itself throughout.” 

Maugham then turns to his own philosophy and the rest of 
the book is given to the subject which is dealt with in Chapter 
16. At the end of it all, he quotes again, this time from Fray 
Luis de Leon, and the quotation echoes the phrases of Tillotson. 
It is a lesson which is most easily learned by people who live 
naturally and watch each living thing fulfilling itself in the intri- 
cate patterns which balance the natural world. Maugham says 
that Plato “enjoined upon his wise man to abandon the serene 
life of contemplation for the turmoil of practical affairs and there- 
by set the claim of duty above the desire for happiness.” Maug- 
ham asks, in that case, what is right action? At the end of his most 
personal and illuminating book, the conclusion he accepts is the 
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word of the Spaniard, the voice of the Mediterranean norm: 
“The beauty of life, he says, is nothing but this, that each should 


act in conformity with nature and his business.” 


A Writer’s Notebook 


“I meant my notebooks to be a storehouse of materials for 
future use and nothing else.” Maugham’s first notebook is dated 
1892 and by 1941 he had “fifteen stoutish volumes.” The pub- 
lished version belongs to the golden decade for he boiled down 
the fifteen notebooks to one long volume just before the war. 
He then destroyed the notebooks and later managed to salvage 
the typescript of the volume when France was overrun. He did 
not publish his selection until 1949. It is a French habit to keep a 
journal of this kind and to publish it. He says in the introduction 
that he is publishing it for “the perusal of my fellow-writers”’ 
because he has so much enjoyed the journals of Jules Renard. 
The first purpose of the book is therefore clear: “I publish it be- 
cause I am interested in the technique of literary production and 
in the process of creation, and if such a volume as this by some 
other author came into my hands I should turn to it with avidity.” 

Anyone who has read. the novels and short stories will get a 
ereat deal from this book which will be lost to those who have 
never read Maugham. It is a surprise to see a note for a short story 
in 1901 which was wonderfully elaborated into one of his best _ 
stories forty years later. It is interesting to read his first notes on 
the South Seas and see the original excitement which flowered 
in The Moon and Sixpence and so many short stories. It is interest- 
ing to see much later how closely he follows his own notes in 
writing two stories about French penal settlements in Guiana. 

He says he was entirely concerned with making notes for 
possible use later in his writing. “I have never claimed to create 
anything out of nothing; I have always needed an incident or a 
character as a starting point.” So he made these memoranda for 
use when he had finished his journey and was at his desk again. 
If one knows one is going to make a note of a thing, he says, one 
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observes it more carefully; and if one makes a note it remains in 
the memory. 

He says somewhere that Emerson was remarkably mature in 
his teens, if one may judge from his published. notebooks, and 
wonders just a little whether by any chance Emerson did some 
revising before publication. Maugham gives us samples of the 
sort of thing he was jotting down as a young man in the days 
when he went regularly to the British Museum so that he could 
become a writer like Pater or Oscar Wilde. From these begin- 
nings, we watch the craftsman develop. We watch the change 
from these library activities to descriptions of nature and sketches 
of people on his travels. We observe the excitement generated by 
seeing strange new worlds. 

As the entries go on they are more carefully worked. We read 
them not only for the light they throw on Maugham’s work but 
for their own sakes. The descriptions that have always been there 
as rough notes become finished little pictures. A possible dis- 
advantage in this was noticed by Charles Morgan when he re- 
viewed the book: “Some of the outlines are indeed such master- 
pieces of brevity that their own perfection may well have for- 
bidden the development which was at first intended.” In fact, 
one whole section of notes was taken from the notebook and 
made into On a Chinese Screen in 1922, and from that time on the 
notes that are printed are more often than not carefully fashioned 
literary pieces. The entries during his visit to India are nearly all 
of this kind, and the entries during his wartime exile in America 
are just as good as a book of stories and sketches. This part of the 
book is good reading for anyone and it is no bar not to have read 
any Maugham before. In fact, it makes a good introduction to 
his writings. 

All through the Notebooks another kind of entry is common, 
the comment on values, the judgments on human societies, and 
fragments of philosophical speculation. They all appear in his 
writings, but these comparatively unworked notes can be very 
helpful in studying Maugham. For example, it is a little difficult 
to decide whether Maugham really puts so little value on beauty 
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when he is assessing the virtues, and it is a help to come across this 
statement: “It is a tough job these philosophers have who want 
to rank Beauty as one of the absolute values.’’ He notes in another 
place that when a scene of great beauty unexpectedly burst upon 
him his pulse and breathing were affected. Later, he says that 
beauty has value because it “exalts the soul” and puts the spirit in 
a fit state to accept more important values. “But what the dickens 
is the soul?”’ he exclaims and we see how eternally he was fretted 
by his search for values and verities. He was intelligent and hated 
to be humbugged and had no gift for belief. 

In this way, these little sketches and comments which make 
up A Writer's Notebook have the effect of all writing; they give us 
the character of the writer. We watch him grow up and we watch 
him grow old. This is the book of his working life. We observe 
him in India, Malaya, China, Russia and America. There are not 
many entries about Europe. Europe is his native land and his 
travel notes are only about strange civilisations. We gather a 
stronger impression than from any other source that travel was a 
necessity for him as a writer. 

When we consider his notes on the values of life, we observe 
that while his expression improved, his ideas were formed in his 
twenties and, like most men, he had no need to change them in 
any radical way. They are formulated in the postscript at the end, 
in which he develops the meditations in The Summing Up on 
ultimate values. When we come to them, they read like a 
courteous confirmation of the thought that the Notebook has im- 
pressed upon us: that we are reading a man whose life has been 
dedicated to developing his talent in every possible way, who has 
pursued excellence all his life in form and style and in that 
philosophical truthfulness and sanity which a writer must find 
and. put into his work to make it satisfying. 


Strictly Personal 


Strictly Personal bears the mark of its time and place. It was 
written in 1941 when any European was low in spirits, and. it was 
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written in America as propaganda for an American public. It is 
part of Maugham’s Second. War effort, and it tells the story of 
how he tried to do his bit when war broke out. He toured north- 
ern France and wrote some articles later published as a booklet 
France at War. Like nearly everyone else, he was entirely deceived 
about France’s war effort. He wrote as plainly about that as about 
England during the phoney war. Such acerbity is a privilege to 
read. He had a chance later in the book, when he was writing 
about the end of 1941, of speaking with some pride about Eng- 
land’s recovery of morale and he wrote proudly in prophecy of 
the eventual recovery of France. 

In the middle of the book he described his return to his house 
in the south of France and his escape when France was overrun. 
It is a pathetic aspect of European wars which has not appeared 
much in literature. He wrote about the London blitz, sprinkling 
his narrative with the synthetic stories which we all heard and no 
longer want to hear again. These are the only poor stories in a 
book which is still readable for its stories and its sketches of people. 
He met some working-class Socialist members of the Govern- 
ment and. was so surprised by their good. sense and. strong charac- 
ter that he prophesied a Labour government when the war was 
over. Atthe end of the book, and thisis the heaviest date stamp init, 
he warns Americans directly about the dangers of a fifth column. 

All the old skill goes to the writing. If anyone wants to make 
a Maugham anthology he may well rescue the story of the house 
of Martell and the sketch of Ernest Bevin. Otherwise, those of us 
who lived through these days of shame and anxiety will be ready to 
forego a book which recalls them with such accomplished clarity. 

As this book goes to press, a Sunday newspaper is publishing 
extracts from Maughany’s autobiography. They do not suggest 
any changes in our views on Maugham’s philosophy. There are 
a few amusing contradictions of statements in The Summing Up 
on matters which the present book does not deal with, such as 
sex; and we learn more about the originals of some of his char- 
acters, notably Rosie, but nothing that would modify anything 
said here. 
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T3 
The Critical Books 


| augham is the most interesting short biographer since 

Lytton Strachey, and he wrote for a better reason. He 

liked his subjects. He will begin, on occasion, like 
Strachey, with a pen portrait of his subject at the prime of his life, 
doing something typical. “Punctually at five minutes to five 
Lampe, his servant, waked Professor Kant and by five, in his 
slippers, dressing-gown and nightcap, over which he wore his 
three-cornered hat, he seated himself in his study ready for break- 
fast.” Maugham has no interest in delving about in original 
material. He leaves that to scholars and uses their work. He 
takes the standard biography, pays it a little compliment, thanks 
the writer for it and bases his portrait on it. This is quite fair be- 
cause he is always after something beyond the life. His real con- 
cern is with what the man did. Every one of his biographies is 
about an artist, a writer, or a philosopher. They are the only 
people interesting enough to write about: they have written or 
said something he wants to discuss. In the end, he is concerned 
with the creative faculty in man. He knows about literary crea- 
tion and he is interested in other forms as they give him further 
evidence about an experience he has shared. 

These biographies appear in three books, The Vagrant Mood, 
Ten Novels and Their Authors and Points of View. They were 
published in his old age, though some of the essays in them go 
back some time and Ten Novels was originally published in 
America in an earlier version. Even so, they were written when 
the creative faculty was giving way to the critical. As a critic, 
Maugham is related to the older European tradition, because his 
criticism is related to his philosophy. It is not verbal or academic. 
Criticism with him is complementary to creation, for it seeks to 
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understand and interpret life. In The Vagrant Mood he is concerned 
in three essays with the nature and effect of beauty. In Ten Novels 
he is concerned with truthas novelists deal with it in their presen- 
tation and criticism of life. In Points of View, he is concerned in 
two essays with goodness. 

There is much else. Maugham is a practical man, much of 
this world. In all these books he has a great deal to say about the 
craft of writing based on his long experience. Ten Novels is 
valuable because it is by a novelist. The essays on Burke’s style 
and. on Kant’s aesthetics are valuable because they are by a writer. 
Very little to the purpose has been written on the short story and 
when a short-story writer offers a full essay on the subject we 
listen gratefully. Sometimes he writes more personally, as in 
“Augustus,” recalling a society and way of life which we have 
almost forgotten since our revolution. Occasionally he will say 
something that catches our hearts. He will say something that is 
the fine result of long endeavour, with the simplicity of being very 
old: “What makes old age hard to bear is not the failing of one’s 
faculties, mental and physical, but the burden of one’s memories.” 
Does that recall to any other reader the Pieté of Michelangelo’s 
old age? 


The Vagrant Mood 


The Vagrant Mood isa collection of six essays on Augustus Hare, 
Zurbaran, The Decline and Fall of the Detective Story, Burke’s 
style, Kant’s aesthetics, and some recollections of novelists he 
knew well. The Augustus Hare essay is a charming sketch of 
country-house life in late Victorian days, with comments on 
the guidebooks and autobiographies which Augustus compiled. 
The essay on detective stories is amusing because it is as intelligent 
and. sensible as one would expect, and the notes about the novelists 
are on Maugham’s old friends Henry James, H. G. Wells and 
Arnold Bennett. There are sharp little sketches at the end of Lady 
Russell and Mrs Wharton, which we recall when we read. the 
sketch of Katherine Mansfield in Points of View. 
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The other three essays are of a different calibre. The Burke 
is a most useful addition to what Maugham has to say on the art 
of writing prose. His object is to examine the texture of Burke’s 
style: “I am concerned to find out how he constructed his sen- 
tences and how he ordered his paragraphs, what use he made of 
abstract and concrete words, of image and metaphor and of what 
rhetorical devices he availed himself.” He is practical in his pur- 
pose. Language in writing, he says, “maintains its vitality by ab- 
sorbing the current speech of the people,” but “if it is to avoid 
shapelessness and incoherence it must be founded on, and 
determined by, the standards of the period when English 
prose attained the highest degree of perfection of which it seems 
capable.” 

Maugham examines Burke’s writing in detail, and the essay 
becomes essential reading to anyone today who wishes to study 
the art of current writing or wishes to learn to write well. Burke 
overcame the harshness of the English language because he had a 
good. ear and. because he was accustomed. to say aloud what he 
wrote. “English is a language of harsh consonants, and skill is 
needed to avoid the juxtaposition of sounds that offend the hear- 
ing... but the riches of the English language are such that it is 
seldom a sufficiently exact synonym cannot be found for the 
word that comes first to mind. It is seldom that an author is ob- 
liged to let something stand that grates upon his ear because only 
so can he say precisely what he wants to.” 

In the second section of the essay we are given a brief bio- 
graphy. It has the effect of astonishing revelation, brilliantly 
written, though it all comes from the standard life. Then in the 
third section Maugham returns to the problems’of style. Burke’s 
style is “solidly based on balance.” He is addicted to what 
Maugham calls the “triad,” which becomes monotonous. Here 
are examples of the triad: “more constancy, more activity, more 
spirit,” “weaken, divide or dissipate”. Of Burke’s antithetical style 
Maugham says it is a pity it is so completely out of favour, be- 
cause “it hit the nail on the head with precision.” Maugham has 
much to say for the long sentence, and celebrates “the flowing 
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urgency of Burke’s style.” Burke, he says, has a lively sense of 
thythm, uses metaphors abundantly, similes sparingly. Finally: 
“If these pages should persuade anyone to see for himself how 
great a writer Burke was I cannot do better than advise him to 
read this Letter to a Noble Lord. . . . It offers in its brief compass a 
survey of all Burke’s dazzling gifts.” 

Every student of English literature may be supposed to know 
all this. There is nothing new here for him, except this, that what 
is common knowledge is given practical point. It is written by an 
experienced writer who all his life has studied his craft, so the 
stresses in the essay come from practice and experience. And it 
may be that the time will come when the loose style will seem 
inadequate and the stronger kind of prose return to fashion. 
Burke’s aim, Maugham says: “was to convince rather than to 
please, to overpower rather than to persuade, and by all the 
resources of his imagination not only to make his point more 
obvious, but by an appeal to sentiment or passion to compel 
acquiescence.” It is not very difficult to suppose that this may be 
the purpose of some up-and-coming writers now. They may 
find Burke’s way of achieving his end worth study and they will 
do well to approach Burke through Maugham as Maugham 
approached him through Hazlitt. It is well to get what we can 
from our ancestors. 

Zurbaran has had a national rather than an international re- 
putation, and it is one of Maugham’s compliments to Spain that 
his only two essays in art criticism should be about Spanish pain- 
ters. Zurbar4n appeals to him because he was a craftsman rather 
than a genius. He had very little luck in his life but he did paint a 
few pictures which attracted Maugham very strongly. They had 
the same sort of appeal to him as he ascribes to Chardin in 
Christmas Holiday. “Perhaps because he was so honest, so sincere 
. . . sometimes, very rarely, he was able to surpass his limitations. 
Sometimes he excelled himself.” The portrait of the Blessed 
John Houghton is one of these paintings. A still life in the Prado 
is another. “It shows two bowls and two pitchers in a row on a 
table against a dark background. The two bowls stand on plates. 
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That is all. It is as simple and straightforward as all Zurbaran’s 
work; and it is of a staggering beauty.” 

The essay tells what can be told of the painter’s life and it deals 
with the paintings in some detail. There is a lifetime of know- 
ledgeable enjoyment of the great tradition in European painting 
behind the comments. The remarkable statements in the essay 
are in the last paragraph. Maugham’s arguments for the im- 
mortality of a writer are transferred to painting. Here, in Zur- 
bar4n, was a craftsman who worked hard and occasionally had 
luck and painted something that is still beautiful. “The artist has 
no need to carry heavy baggage to find his way to posterity. A 
few pictures, a book or two, suffice.” Then Maugham brings his 
argument to a phrase he uses again and. develops in the essay on 
Kant. He says: “It is only by a rare combination of technique, 
deep feeling and good fortune that the artist, be he painter or poet, 
can achieve that beauty which in its effects is akin to the ecstasy 
which the saints won to by prayer and mortification. Then his 
poems or his pictures give the sense of deliverance, the exaltation, 
the happiness, the liberality of spirit which the mystics enjoy in 
union with the Infinite.” 

In the essay on Kant he says: “Beauty is what gives you and 
me and everyone else that sense of exaltation and liberation which 
I have already spoken of” in the Zurbaran essay. Maugham is 
dealing with that part of the Critique of the Power of Judgment 
which deals with aesthetics. He begins with a pen portrait of 
Kant, written very simply and. quietly. The reader’s attention is 
engaged. while a biographical sketch follows. In the second sec- 
tion, Maugham comes to grips with his subject, which is beauty. 
Fiction is an imperfect art, he says, because beauty cannot be 
ascribed to novels. ““We writers of fiction must leave beauty to 
the poets.” But he does know about the creative process from 
experience. He describes it at the beginning of the third section 
and. it will be convenient to bear it in mind while we discuss the 
second section, which is about the communication of beauty. - 
The writer, he says, finds a subject growing in his mind. The 
process is a form of irritation not dissimilar to the process which 
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makes a pearl. He acquires a shapeless mass of material, a muddle. 
If he is going to achieve creation a sense of order appears just 
sufficiently for him to be “so obsessed by the muddle of it that to 
liberate his soul from a burden that has grown intolerable he is 
constrained to put it all down on paper. Having done this he 
regains his freedom.” The process, it seems, is biological, and it 
seems to have the same exaltation and liberation that beauty 
brings to the beholder. Appreciation of a work of art is an 
emotion similar to if not the same as creation. That would seem 
to be the conclusion to which his arguments lead but Maugham 
says that is not so: “I have suggested that there is between the 
creation of beauty and the appreciation of it a disjunction which 
no bridge can span.” He could not be more emphatic and yet 
from his description of both states, the likeness between them 
seems obvious. 

Maugham argues that the creative spirit creates to get rid of 
a burden and has no thought of communicating in doing so. 
But if we take writing as an example, surely the purpose of words 
is to communicate and anyone working in words is aware that 
he is using a means of communication? As Maugham argued 
elsewhere, if a writer is going to be heard he must be clear, 
simple and euphonious. If the writer does not feel this while 
he creates why does he suffer such torments to be clear as well 
as evocative? It is difficult to believe that any artist is unaware 
of an audience when he is in the act of creation. It seems that the 
process may be less purely biological than Maugham argues 
here. 

Fortunately, we can follow without difficulty what Maugham 
says about the appreciation of beauty. When Kant discusses 
beauty, his approach is “rigidly intellectual. His aim is to prove 
that the delight we take in beauty is one of mere reflection.” He 
says that we must discard everything but form when trying to 
decide on aesthetic value and if then we discover a harmony 
between the imagination and the understanding we may call the 
thing beautiful. We have already seen that Maugham cannot 
agree with this view. When Kant asserts that once we have 
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decided that a thing is beautiful we can take it that other people 
will feel the same and our pleasure is universally communicable, 
Maugham argues again. For Maugham’s approach to beauty is 
through feeling rather than through the intellect. “I should have 
thought the peculiarity of feeling is that it is not communicable.” 
Since our feelings are conditioned. by our dispositions and no two 
dispositions are the same “no two persons see exactly the same 
picture or read exactly the same poem.” We are back to the old 
theme of human loneliness and the mystery and uncertainty of 
communication from one skull to another. 

When Maugham was young, the argument offered by 
Whistler and others was that only painters could judge painting 
and writers writing. That view Maugham rejects and agrees with 
Tolstoy, with one reservation, “‘that real beauty is accessible to 
everyone if you leave out the word real. There is no such thing 
as real beauty.” Time, for one thing, affects beauty. Greek 
sculpture is no longer as beautiful as it was. The paintings ad- 
mired a hundred years ago are often dead to us now. Popular 
taste and skilled appreciation are both subject to time. Beauty is 
not immutable, but it exists and it can influence us powerfully 
through our feelings; it can liberate our spirits so that they can 
exult. 

His final argument is to confute Bentham, who said “that if 
the amount of pleasure obtained from each be equal there is 
nothing to choose between poetry and push-pin.” We can only 
confute this by attributing value to our pleasures and Maugham 
roundly comes down for the aesthetic pleasures because: “They 
are moral emotions and moral ideas.” If the enjoyment of art 
and literature “has a moral effect on your character” it is likely 
to produce a greater effect than a game. 

Maugham’s arguments make creation a burden and. criticism 
a rare pleasure. That should please most of us. We may leave 
creators to speak for themselves about the mysterious processes 
which accompany any making, and concentrate on discovering 
these joys of liberation and exultation which Maugham assures 
us are the reward of realising beauty. 
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Ten Novels and Their Authors 


Ten Novels and Their Authors and E. M. Forster’s Aspects of the 
Novel are the two most useful books on the art of fictionin English. 
Fortunately, they are complementary. Forster never made a very 
exciting story, his novels never depended on the story, and he is 
unable to believe that the story is a very important part of the 
novel. Maugham was a born story-teller and he finds the story 
most important. This is natural. The essential thing is that both 
Forster and Maugham were novelists and were able to write about 
the technique of the novel from experience. 

Itisa difficult craft and the story part of it is not always manage- 
able. A novelist may start with his plot so carefully fashioned that 
it is like an architect’s plan; but if the novelist’s characters come 
alive they will distort that perfect plot and very likely run away 
with it. 

Ten Novels is a rich book. It begins with an essay on the novel 
and ends with an essay on the character of the novelist. The 
opening essay is a corrective to Forster and a useful practical study 
which includes a list of the qualities a good novel should have. 
The concluding piece is unique. No one else has attempted to 
analyse the experiences of a man writing fiction or to state what 
qualities a man who writes novels should possess. 

Maugham says that the writing of a novel depends on inspira- 
tion. He supports that by saying that a novelist’s success depends 
on his personality, for clearly inspiration depends upon who is 
inspired. The writer is not an empty jug to be filled with inspira- 
tion; that sounds more like politics. There must be something 
there for the yeast of inspiration to work on. Maugham proceeds 
to give us ten examples of people who were inspired to write 
good novels. 

These ten essays on the novels he has chosen are ten brilliantly 
told short stories, which in each case are followed by critical pieces 
full of common sense. The ten short stories are biographies of the 
novelists and they can be read as pieces of biographical narrative 
or as ten true short stories about people of genius. The ten novel- 
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ists, four English, three French, one American and two Russians, 
all, except Fielding, did their writing in the nineteenth century. 
“This was a period of revolution, social, industrial and political; 
men abandoned ways of life and ways of thought which had pre- 
vailed with little change for generations.” That earthquake 
period has continued with continuing intensity into our own 
century. Our origins are in the last century and what its novelists 
had to say is of real and practical interest to us. 

What was it that led Maugham to undertake this book and 
help to extend our interest in these novelists? It was very simple. 
He was exiled in America during the war. His creative writing 
at this time consisted of Up in a Villa and The Hour before the 
Dawn. I have not read the second book and I have never heard 
any good of it either from Maugham or anyone else. It was part 
of his war effort, a propaganda novel. But his critical faculty was 
not affected by the upsets of the world. He had come to an age 
when the critical faculty is likely to be stronger than the creative. 
He had exercised it all his life for his own craftsmanship. He 
knew the novel as few of us will ever know it. He was ready to 
write about it. The rest we owe to American publishers. 
“The Editor of Redbook asked me to make a list of what in my 
opinion were the ten best novels in the world.’”’ Maugham made 
a list of ten very good novels and if they are not the top ten, 
they are all among the best performances we have, and he has 
agreeably distributed his honourable mentions among all 
the literatures that have produced great novels in the western 
world. 

The making of the list led to a publishing programme. In the 
note which accompanied his list Maugham wrote: “The wise 
reader will get the greatest enjoyment out of reading them if he 
learns the useful art of skipping.” Very soon an “American pub- 
lisher put before me the suggestion of reissuing the ten novels I 
had mentioned in an abridged form, with a preface to each one 
written by me.” Maugham wrote the essays and they are revised 
and collected in this book. The ordinary reader will particularly 


regret that Richardson and Sterne and Turgenev are not in- 
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cluded. Maugham on these three would have been delicious. 
Most of all, he will regret that there is no essay on Proust. 
Maugham explains the omission of “the greatest novel that has 
been produced in this century’. It would have been too long for 
his publishing scheme, and his list did not include novels of this 
century. He thinks that an abridgement could be made, for 
“long sections of desultory reflections” could be cut away and that 
then A la Recherche du Temps Perdu “will still be a very long novel, 
but it will be a superb one.” Many dislike abridgements. Every 
good reader will prefer to do his own skipping. Maugham’s de- 
fence is that many readers have not learned how to skip and if 
someone does not do it for them they will never read the long 
great novels at all. Perhaps in that case they should not, but the 
question need not concern us. Our interest is in Maugham’s intro- 
ductions. 

He wrote them on the plan on which his favourite Dr Johnson 
wrote his Lives of the Poets. He offers a short biography of his 
author followed by a critical assessment and an introduction to 
the chosen novel. Johnson’s Lives are the result of curious study. 
Johnson faithfully consulted all the authorities. Maugham simply 
relies upon the best available biography or study, and he tells us at 
the beginning of his essay which source he has used: “These facts 
I learn from Dr R. W. Chapman’s Clark Lectures, which he has 
published under the title Jane Austen: Facts and Problems. For all 
that follows I am indebted to this admirable book.” If he relies 
for scholarship on accepted authority, this leaves him more free 
to make the contribution which will be unique, the interpretation 
of the life of one novelist by another. We find, nevertheless, that 
Maugham has read widely round his subject, and like Johnson he 
writes from a full mind. He knew his subject, he had been writing 
novels for nearly fifty years. He was careful to acquaint himself 
with his particular subjects too. He says he got all his facts about 
Jane Austen from Dr Chapman, but he is able to give a select 
anthology of the best things in her letters. They are malicious on 
occasion, and Maugham defends himself as well as Jane, one feels, 
when he says: “Heaven knows, it is hard to be funny without 
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being sometimes a little malicious. There is not much kick in the 
milk of human kindness.” 

Maugham shows a genuine gift in the art of biography. The 
writing is rapid, energetic and absorbing. He had always been 
interested in character, and great novelists are always characters. 
He knew exactly how to present these characters. The judgments 
are those of a mature man who had lived that kind of life himself. 
We have not had these advantages since Scott wrote his Lives of 
the Novelists. When he published this book it was no longer a 
surprise that this popular writer had thought deeply and read 
widely about any craft in which he employed his talents, but 
even so the reader may be surprised at the richness of the enter- 
tainment. If he is often carried away on a digression, such as a 
note on Gide’s letters when writing about Jane Austen, the reader 
can only be grateful. If he varies the formula, as in the Flaubert 
piece, which carries some of Maugham’s best comments on style, 
it is to give him the chance of ending on a pathetic biographical 
note which has its own quality. 

Maugham is relaxed, and thoroughly enjoying the opportunity 
given him to talk about interesting people and some of the 
ereatest examples of his own craft. Part of the essay on the art of 
fiction we have read before in various places, as so often in Maug- 
ham’s critical writing. He said some of it when he was presenting 
the manuscript of his long novel Of Human Bondage to the 
Library of Congress. Some of it is in his lecture to the National 
Book League, and much of it is in The Summing Up. But this is 
the final word, the essay to choose among them all for Maugham’s 
considered views on the art of the novel. 

He begins by refuting H. G. Wells’s theory that the novel, in 
effect, should be a pulpit or a platform. Such novels are very 
soon lifeless, and Maugham elsewhere has a recollection of Wells 
pointing to a row of his own novels and describing them as dead. 
The question, says Maugham, is whether the novel is a work of 
art or not. “Is its aim,to instruct or to please? If its aim is to 
instruct, then it is not a form of art. For the aim of art is to 
please.” He proves his theorem and quotes what he said in the 
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Library of Congress and to the National Book League in London: 
“There is no reason why a novelist should be anything but a 
novelist. It is enough if he is a good novelist.” He then gives a 
hint of the thesis which is implicit in the biographies which are to 
follow: “Whatever he writes is the expression of his personality,” 
and it is implied that without personality there is no novelist. 

He goes on to describe the two ways in which a novel can be 
written, in the first person or from the standpoint of omuniscience. 
He gives some space to describing the modification of these ways 
used in Moby Dick, where the narrator is a character in the story 
but not the hero. “It is, perhaps, the most convenient and effective 
way in which a novel can be written.” This has special interest, 
for it was the method Maugham used so successfully, either 
through Ashenden or some other persona. “His role is not to 
determine the action, but to be the confidant, the mediator, the 
observer of those who do take part in it.” 

Then comes the most interesting part of the introductory 
essay, in which he lists the qualities a good novel should have. 
Here Maugham may well be at the mercy of his bias and practice, 
for if we look at the list, it seems that the story is more important 
than anything else. He says a good novel should have these 
qualities: 

1. a widely interesting theme which should be of enduring 

interest. 

2. the story should be coherent and persuasive with a be- 
ginning, a middle and an end which follow one another in 
natural consequence. 

3. the episodes should have probability (we never get far 
from Aristotelian echoes in this kind of exercise). 

4. the characters should have individuality. 

5. what the characters say and do should be in character. 

6. the narrative passages should be vivid, to the point and as 
brief as possible. 

7. the writing should be simple enough “for anyone with 
a fair education to read with ease.” 

8. a novel should be entertaining. 
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Two items in this list are about characters and one about style. 
All the rest are about the story, though the last point includes 
other things also. He is probably stressing the story in reaction 
to Wells when he said that the novel is going to be “the vehicle of 
understanding, the instrument of self-examination, the parade of 
morals and the exchange of manners,” and to E. M. Forster’s 
heart-felt moan: “Yes—oh dear yes—the novel tells a story.” 

We should remember that Maugham has told us that he al- 
ways began with a character when he was composing a novel, 
except in the one case of The Painted Veil. He always ended up 
with a strong story line but he began from a character. The story 
for Maugham is the skeleton which must be developed before the 
novel will carry the reader along. What we must remember is 
that the story-telling gift is often well developed in writers of 
feeble personality, quite unlike Maugham, who never seem to 
have enough brains to form a view of life. 

Maugham makes it clear that he is not saying that the novelist 
is only a story-teller: “There is no such creature.” By describing 
life, the novelist cannot help offering his criticism of it. “Tt may 
not be a very original one, or very profound, but it is there; and 
consequently, though he may not know it, he is in his own 
modest way a moralist.”’ 

His chief gloss is on the last item in his list. He reminds us that 
entertainment need not merely be amusement. He tells us in 
The Summing Up that the critics once jumped on him for saying 
that a play should be entertaining. They presumed that he meant 
amusing, and he says that he knew that word and would have 
used it had he meant it. Here he makes certain he will be under- 
stood: “the more intelligent the entertainment’a novel offers, the 
better it is.” And quite certainly entertainment “is the essential 
quality, without which no other quality avails.” 

He ends his introduction unshamedly with the commonest 
commonplace of all: “Unless the reader is able to give something 
of himself, he cannot get from a novel the best it has to give.” 

The conclusion to the book tells us about what goes to make 
a novelist. He must have the creative instinct strongly developed 
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and he must have a passion for writing. If his novels are going to 
have any value he must have personality. Novelists need not 
have intelligence of a high order: “Ideas are not their affair, and 
their concern with them, when they are concerned with them, is 
emotional. They have little gift for conceptual thought.” They 
use feeling and imagination to put themselves in the shoes of their 
creations. Finally, they have “a faculty for giving with force and 
distinctiveness body and shape to what they have seen.” 

He takes an example from Balzac, who seems to have behaved 
like a moron until he began writing. He then showed “that he 
seemed to know everything about everything.” This leads 
Maugham to a discussion of inspiration. “Inspiration is that 
something else the author needs in order to write greatly.” 

What he says about inspiration here we have read before in 
the essay on Kant, and he wrote about it frequently before that. 
There is an oblique reference to it in The Summing Up when he 
said that an imp in his pen did his writing for him, often sur- 
prising him by what he knew. More directly, in Don Fernando, 
he mentions the thesis that he develops here. The writer is 
possessed in the same way as a mystic. He quotes a French 
psychologist who describes a French poet “when he is under the 
spell of his inspiration. He is transfigured. His countenance is 
calm and at the same time radiant,” and so on. Novelists may be 
the same. What disturbs Maugham is the parallel between writers 
and mystics after the bout of inspiration: “in those periods which 
they call the Dark Night of the Soul, they feel dry, empty and 
abandoned of God.” 

He brings us down to earth again. Novelists are vital people, 
with a superabundance of energy. “They are good company and 
great talkers, and their charms impressed every one who came in 
contact with them.” Looking back on the biographies he has 
just written, he is able to say that “novelists had a prodigious 
power of enjoyment and loved the good things of life. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the creative artist likes to live in a garret. 
He doesn't.” 

In the end, this is what a novelist has to give: his exuberant 
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energy, his inspiration, his personality. They are usually not 
stylists, but they are able to use words to get their personalities 
across through the stories they tell and the characters they create. 
They help to banish the loneliness which is the human condition. 

The biographies of the ten novelists bear out his general 
theses. They are the stories of men and women of such exuberant 
energy that they seem eccentric. With his creative power failing 
at last, Maugham continued to give us pleasure by writing these 
vivid biographies of characters who were always fascinating and 
sometimes behaved so outlandishly that he would never have 
dared to create them. That is one reason which makes Ten Novels 
such a welcome addition to the oeuvre. To anyone of a literary 
turn of mind they give as much pleasure as the best of his short 
stories. 

The other reason is Maugham’s critical judgments. He carries 
out to perfection the main purpose of a critic, to stimulate his 
readers to read. He brings to his work not only the technical 
knowledge of a novelist but the experience of a cosmopolitan. 
What he says is full of common sense and sensitivity. He places 
Jane Austen precisely: “Jane Austen’s works are pure entertain- 
ment. If you happen to believe that entertainment should be the 
novelist’s main endeavour, you must put her in a class by herself.” 
Or recall the sensitive compliment he offers in closing the same 
essay: “Nothing very much happens in her books, and yet, when 
you come to the bottom of a page, you eagerly turn it to learn 
what will happen next. Nothing very much does and again you 
eagerly turn the page. The novelist who has the power to achieve 
this has the most precious gift a novelist can possess.” 

Again and again, the critical essays in Ten Novels offer things 
like that. There is a simplicity and rightness about these judg- 
ments which make us feel we have always thought so ourselves. 
Let us permit ourselves one more simple example, his remarks on 
the way Tolstoy ended War and Peace: “The happy ending is 
deeply tragic. Tolstoy.did not write this, I think, in bitterness, 
but because he knew that this is what it would all come to; and 


he had to tell the truth.” 
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Putting aside The Summing Up, Ten Novels and Their Authors 
is the most ample critical book Maugham has given us. The 
Vagrant Mood and Points of View do not compete as they have no 
unity of subject. It surpasses Don Fernando, except in organisation. 
Don Fernando had a single theme and could be complicated. Ten 
Novels, by the nature of its subject, could not be articulated so 
closely. Its decisive advantage was that it was on a subject on 
which Maugham speaks with especial authority. 


Points of View 


Points of View is graceful reading, but the only essential piece 
in it for the general reader is on the short story. The two essays 
which discuss goodness are interesting to the student of what 
Maugham says on that subject. There are five pieces, on Goethe, 
on an Indian ascetic, on Tillotson, on the short story and on four 
French diarists, the Goncourts and two others. 

Maugham has always chosen his titles carefully, and this one 
makes us notice that the essays reflect interests which have been 
preoccupations with him throughout his life. The collection is 
pleasant rather than essential reading, because the serious student 
will find more incisive studies on all these subjects except the 
short story. We have all too little on the short story and in any 
case anything Maugham chooses to tell us about it is bound to be 
of great interest. 

The piece on Goethe is as good biography as any offered in 
Ten Novels. After the life, the essay is about Goethe’s novels and 
like Ten Novels reflects Maugham’s interest in the great European 
tradition. The piece on the Indian ascetic reflects Maugham’s 
preoccupation with spiritual matters and his lifelong attraction to 
the Hindu idea of the transmigration of souls. The piece on 
Tillotson is the best in the book, a most generous and sympathetic 
tribute to a quiet and retired mind, and a reminder of Maugham’s 
preoccupation with goodness. The piece on the short story is 
complementary to the essay which prefaced Altogether, and is 
considered in the chapter on the short story. It ends with a 
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venomously etched biography of Katherine Mansfield, which is 
typical of Maughamr’s least restrained manner, and this mood is 
repeated in the essay on French diarists. Let us look at the essays 
more closely. 

The essay on Goethe is about his novels. It is written on a 
different plan from Ten Novels, for the autobiographical nature 
of the novels make it convenient to tell the life at the same time. 
The treatment has the ample quality of a piece written for amuse- 
ment in leisure. Which is exactly what the essays in this book are. 
If a man has written for sixty years it is likely that writing is a 
habit which is a regular part of the daily round. It is neither wise 
nor easy to give it up altogether. If the results are amusing, they 
can be published. 

The results in this case are not only amusing, they are im- 
pressive. Maugham has read round his subject. He is as familiar 
with the great lyrics as with Goethe's novels, and he quotes them 
appositely in telling the life. He has read Crabb Robinson and 
George Henry Lewes. He finds it necessary to correct Carlyle on 
a point of translation. He is thoroughly conversant with English 
Goethe studies. He depends, as in Ten Novels, on a reliable, 
academic biography, but the greatness of his subject gives him an 
opportunity to display his critical powers. He can draw on his 
own experience in living and writing and his great store of com- 
mon sense. Lesser men lose their heads in writing of great men. 
Maugham never gave himself a finer opportunity for exploiting 
his critical assets than in choosing Goethe as a subject, and he never 
used one to better effect. 

Maugham went to India to find out about Hinduism and his 
life of the saint is his response to what he found out during his 
visit. He began with the same western scepticism with which 
E. M. Forster watched his maharajah dancing himself into a 
religious trance. Then he changed. The change made it possible 
for him to write this life, for he never wrote a life unless he could 
respect his subject. As in all his biographies he states his source 
and tells the story with painstaking care. He tells it faithfully and 
sympathetically and from beginning to end he makes absolutely 
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no comment. The reader is left to make up his mind for himself, 
and the only agreeable conclusion to come to is that this is a very 
usual example of the life ofa saint. There is much that is difficult 
to believe and a good deal that is not entirely sympathetic. But 
there is a great deal of the best we can hope to find in any religious 
narrative, and if there were people in South India at that time 
who lived in a climate of opinion which enabled these great 
truths to be restated, their society must have our most sincere 
respect. The reader who is interested in the subject will compare 
this essay with the notes in A Writer's Notebook on Maugham’s 
visit to India. They include a first sketch of the saint. 

Until we remember that Maugham went to school at Canter- 
bury, and spent many days in the British Museum reading purple 
passages from seventeenth-century preachers, and recall also his 
preoccupation with goodness, it may seem strange that he should 
have written a brief biography of Tillotson and discussed his 
prose. Tillotson was well known as a writer of sermons, and in a 
very different day and age he was one of Donne’s successors as 
preacher to the lawyers at Lincoln’s Inn. Later in life, against his 
will, greatness was thrust upon him. When he was asked by the 
King to become Archbishop of Canterbury, he wrote to his friend 
Lady Russell: “This fine device hath thrown me so far into the 
briar that without his Majesty’s great goodness I shall never get 
off without a scratched face.” A little later, Tillotson expressed 
the disillusion of middle-aged men who have seen something of 
the great: “Of late God hath been pleased by very severe ways, 
but in great goodness to me to wean me perfectly from the love of 
this world; so that worldly greatness is now not only undesirable, 
but distasteful to me. And I do verily believe that I shall be 
able to do much or more good in my present station than in a 
higher.” 

Maugham judges that Tillotson was not a genius: “he was an 
honest, good, unselfish, pious and modest man. Unless the 
biographers have greatly deceived us, these are not qualities which 
are common attributes of genius.” Yet he suggests great respect 
for Tillotson’s abilities as a prose writer. He gives examples from 
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his shorthand diaries, admits that this sort of thing looks easy, then 
turns to say: “Try.” 

The attraction of Tillotson to a man who returned again and 
again all through his life to the quality of goodness is partly that 
he was an unusually good example of tolerance because he lived 
in an age of bigots. After his death a bundle of letters from his 
enemies was found amongst his papers. He had written on them: 
“These are libels. I pray God forgive them. I do.” But the kind 
of reflexion which appealed to Maugham most was this: “Noth- 
ing but the necessity or the hope of doing more good than a man 
is capable of doing in a private state (which a modest man will not 
easily presume concerning himself) can recompense the trouble 
and uneasiness of a more public and busy life.” There is not a 
more sympathetic essay than this in the Maugham collection. 

The last piece in Maugham’s last book is about writers in the 
place of his birth, Paris. The writers were the Goncourts, Jules 
Renard and Paul Léautaud. They were journalists in the sense 
that they wrote journals, which recorded not only what they did 
and thought and felt but gossip about their friends, and other 
writers. Their special quality was that they ignored the restraints 
which normal social behaviour imposes. They exposed their 
friends for what they were. Few human beings can survive such 
treatment. They wrote down what the normal person avoids 
even making conscious to himself. They wrote their own 
psychiatrist’s casebooks. No human being can survive such self- 
treatment. Humanity is based on reasonable hypocrisy. Sanity 
depends on reasonable self-deception. Writing a journal can be 
a compensation for failure as a writer. All these men were writers, 
novelists and playwrights, and they all knew themselves to be 
failures both as literary men and commercial writers. Their 
journals compensated them and became places of refuge in which 
they could experience daily that unconsciousness which is part of 
the spiritual security of writing. Some kinds of mental pain can 
be eased by writing about them. | 

They failed as writers because they lacked the creative faculty. 
Their writing was always autobiographical, their characters were 
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recognisably people they knew. By taking to journal-writing 
they could be more truthful, more bitter, more coarse. Lack of 
charity became a virtue. Precise recording of the worst was all. 
The self-abasement of Léautaud’s description of his meeting with 
his mother and their incestuous feelings becomes a literary virtue. 
Edmond Goncourt, as Maugham says, “was convinced that 
posterity would see in his Journal the truest and most vivid 
description of the people and things of his time.” Renard “felt 
that the Journal “emptied’ him, it was not a literary work; but for 
all that he was sure that it was the best thing and the most useful 
that he had done in his life.” 

It is a subject after Maugham’s own heart and any writer 
undertaking it must say, there but for the grace of God go I. 
Maugham had a dark faculty for examining and presenting 
diseased unhappy minds. His last published piece is a striking ex- 
ample of this trait. Points of View is like the picture of Eden by 
Hieronymos Bosch in the Prado. It is concerned with innocence 
and goodness, and yet the painter cannot resist a maddening 
truthfulness which makes him paint devils here and there. 
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14 
Last Novels 
The Razor’s Edge 


When Maugham wrote The Razor’s Edge in 1942 he had come 
to the point when he wrote about ideas rather than about charac- 
ters. More than a decade earlier he had come to that point in his 
stage career. Now he had come to it in the novel. He wanted to 
contrast materialism with religious ideas. He went to Chicago 
for his materialism and to Benares for his religious ideas. As 
neither was sufficiently familiar to him for the setting of a novel 
he transported his Americans to Paris and made one of them give 
a report from Benares. 

Each of the main characters seems to develop along his own 
story line, and the stories cross, so that we have ononme more 
like a network of stories than a story line adding up to a plot. 
There is discussion instead of tension at the end. The central 
character is Larry, an American who had had such a bad time in 
the First War that he was never able to settle down in the acquisi- 
tive society in which he had been born: “Whatever it was that 
had happened to Larry filled him with a sense of the transiency 
of life, and an anguish to be sure that there was a compensation 
_ for the sin and sorrow of the world.” He is the embodiment of 
“Maugham’s favourite virtue, goodness. 

Larry is at the centre of the network. Maugham tells the story 
in his own person and he watches Larry, hears about Larry and 
discusses with Larry. The preoccupation of the novel with saint- 
liness and sin is gathered up at the end in a duologue between 
Larry and Maugham through most of the night in a Paris café. 
Through Larry and his controlled asceticism we are provided 
with the romance of philosophical discovery. 
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The other characters are foils and contrasts. Isabel was en- 
gaged to Larry, but no one was more conscious than Isabel of the 
necessity of money in the good life. Larry refused to make any 
for her sake so she married one of their friends, a worthy dull 
young man called Gray Maturin. The slump showed that he was 
not such a good money-spinner after all and his wife brings him 
over to Paris to recover from the shock of bankruptcy. They are 
cared for by their uncle, Elliot Templeton, who is another charac- 
ter Maugham must have been longing to create for years. He is 
the sophisticated American who is more European than Euro- 
peans. He is another foil to Larry because no one could be more 
trivial than Elliot. There are two more characters who represent _ 
the triviality of human existence, Sophie and Suzanne Rouvier. 
Sophie is an American nymphomaniac who has enough common 
decency to hate herself. Her death is another example of Maug- 
ham’s recurring theme that most of us leave not a trace behind. 
Suzanne is quite different. She is French and she is real and it may 
be as well to begin by having a look at Suzanne. 

She is a Parisian cocotte of the better middle-class sort. A 
meeting with Larry gives her a place in the story. At one point 
she tells Maugham how Larry had taken her off to the country 
with her child for a couple of months after she had been seriously 
ill. She is an example of Larry’s practical goodness. She is also a 
most charming Frenchwoman, with a practical sophistication 
which shows up the naivity of the American women. Maugham 
tells the story of her life as an inset which resembles one of those 
eighteenth-century insertions of a short story. Then he attaches 
her to Larry and at the end there is another instalment of her story 
which is as amusing a fragment of French comedy as could be 
wished for. How proud Maupassant would have been of his 
pupil if he had read the story of Suzanne Rouvier. One day an 
anthologist will extract it, for it is certainly one of Maugham’s 
most amusing short stories. 

Maugham is catholic in his tastes and he is certainly attracted 
by Isabel. He enjoys a good gossip with her over a cup of tea. 
She only tries to deceive him when she thinks she can succeed and 
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she only puts her tongue out at him when he shows her that she 
can’t. She is an American materialist, who knows that it is her 
business in life to be a good wife and an excellent mother, to be 
well turned-out and to be an efficient hostess. She is quite clear 
that all this can only be done with money, and no one ever sug- 
gests that she should not have amply enough to fulfil her destiny. 
She stands by her husband, needless to say, when his world tumbles 
about him. She never falls out of love with Larry and she will 
stop at nothing to prevent other women having him since she 
cannot have him herself. She is cunning and ruthless when she 
scts out to stop Sophie from marrying Larry. Maugham has an 
instinct that Isabel has had a finger in that pie but it is a long time 
before he discovers the trick Isabel played. 

Sophie is one of those people whose simple goodness only adds 
to their misfortunes. We first meet her as a gawky girl at a dinner 
party in Chicago. We run into her as a drunken opium addict in 
a Paris bistro. She is also a nymphomaniac and her story is wholly 
repulsive. Larry proposes to marry her to try to save her. He 
effects a temporary cure by hypnosis and all is going well when 
Isabel intervenes and thwarts the plan just before the marriage. 
Sophie goes off to a Mediterranean port and is eventually taken 
out of the sea with her throat cut. The book is about good and 
evil and Larry, we feel, is right about her: “She had a lovely soul, 
fervid, aspiring and generous. Her ideals were greathearted. 
There was even at the end a tragic nobility in the way she sought 
destruction.” But the poor girl wallowed in sin like an early 
father of the church, and her virtues were as much her undoing 
as her weaknesses. 

Maugham clearly has a soft spot for Elliot ‘Templeton. For 
one thing Templeton paid him the sort of compliment he values 
most: he said that Maugham’s “great asset as a writer is his com- 
mon sense.’ * Maugham would value that, coming from a Vir- 
ginian saturated in European sophistication. Readers today can- 
not be quite so warm about Elliot. That type has ceased to be 
tolerable. He tries both our common sense and our charity too 
high. There is a great deal of him in the first part of the story and 
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the novel improves later on when we are more in the company 
of the women. But perhaps we should not be in any way un- 
grateful for a character who must have taken all Maugham’s own 
sophistication to create. He has a prototype in Ferdy Rabenstein 
in that wonderful short story “The Alien Corn.” Ferdy was not 
quite such a snob, perhaps, but he had all the other qualities of the 
sophisticated cosmopolitan. Elliot collects beautiful and expen- 
sive things and is really a dealer in a lofty Berenson sort of way; 
and he collects the aristocracy most assiduously of all. His life is 
entirely empty and selfish except when he is serviable to Isabel and 
his women friends. It has no meaning. It is all surface polish 
without content or-depth. His place in the story is to amuse us 
with his absurd preoccupations, and his purpose is to accentuate 
the feeling Maugham wants to give us that human life is usually 
futile and empty and a waste. The sharp edge of a razor is diffi- 
cult to walk on; and the road to salvation is hard, as the Upanis- 
hads so rightly say. 

But The Razor’s Edge is about Larry and the qualities he stands 
for. He is an interesting example of how creative energy works. 
Maugham wrote the book in 1942. Twenty years earlier he had 
met a young man at dinner in Chicago: “He had an ingenuous 
charm and engaging manners, but what chiefly struck me in him 
was his air of candour. There was something touching about it. 
I could not but think that he must have a singular sweetness of 
disposition.” Then he says: “I don’t suppose 1 exchanged a dozen 
sentences with him and I never saw him again.” That was Larry. 
Then in 1936 Maugham spent some time in India, part of it in 
Benares, enquiring about Hinduism. He makes Larry do the 
same, and that is how Larry and Maugham are able to talk about 
these things most of the way through a Paris night. Hinduism is 
not easy to understand and those who have listened to Brahmins 
get the impression that it is not easy to expound. We are likely \ 
to end by feeling that we have hardly got below the surface of the 
subject. Maugham may well feel the same but his use of his 
knowledge in this discussion with Larry is brilliant. ; 

He introduces us to “the conception that the universe has no 
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beginning and no end, but passes everlastingly from growth to 
equilibrium, from equilibrium to decline, from decline to dis- 
solution, from dissolution to growth, and so on to all eternity.” 
Then comes the question which Maugham originally posed to 
himself as an medical student walking the wards fifty years before: 
“But you see, I’m not only my spirit but my body, and who can 
decide how much I, my individual self, am conditioned by the 
accident of my body? Would Byron have been Byron but for his 
club foot, or Dostoyevski Dostoyevski without his epilepsy?” 
Larry’s answer is easy : “The Indians wouldn’t speak of an accident. 
They would answer that it’s your actions in previous lives that 
have determined your soul to inhabit an imperfect body.” We | 
recall that Maugham had earlier found this the most reasonable / 
theory for the punishment of sin. 

Maugham then asks the next familiar question. “But why 
didn’t God create a world free from suffering and misery at the 
beginning when there was neither merit nor demerit in the in- 
dividual to determine his actions?’ And Larry replies: “The 
Hindus would say that there is no beginning. The individual soul, 
co-existent with the universe, has existed for all eternity and owes 
its nature to some prior existence.” 

Another question follows from that. Man likes a personal 
God to whom he can turn for comfort and encouragement. 
Larry gives a reply that seems to be Maugham’s own solution: 
“Tt may be that at some far distant day greater insight will show 
them that they must look for comfort and encouragement in their 
own souls. I myself think that the need to worship is no more than 
the survival of an old remembrance of cruel gods that had to be 
propitiated. I believe that God is in me or nowhere. If that’s so, 
whom or what am I to worship—myself?” 

Larry describes that mystical experience which most men of 
his cast of mind have enjoyed at some moment in relation to their 
natural surroundings. “I’d never known such exaltation and such 
a transcendent joy. I had a strange sensation, a tingling that arose 
in my feet and travelled up to my head, and I felt as though I 
were suddenly released from my body and as a pure spirit partook 
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of a loveliness I had never conceived.’ There is much more of it 
and it is an experience that cannot be described; as Maugham 
knew, he was not the man to come nearest success in that vein. 
He could never resist trying, and that is very sympathetic. 

At the end of the talk, Larry brings it all into relation with 
western and especially American daily life. It is a useful solution, 
a useful transfer of the east to the west. It has been done so often 
and it has never been done. “The Aryans when they first came 
down into India saw that the world we know is but an appearance 
of the world we know not; but they welcomed it as gracious and 
beautiful; it was centuries later, when the exhaustion of conquest, 
when the debilitating climate had sapped their vitality so that 
they became a prey to invading hordes, that they saw only evil 
in life and craved for liberation from its return. But why should 
we of the West, we Americans especially, be daunted by decay 
and death, hunger and thirst, sickness, old age, grief and delusion? 
The spirit of life is strong in us.” 

At the end of the debate, Maugham reminds Larry that he had 
set out to find the solution to the problem of evil, and that he had 
said nothing that indicated that he had reached even a tentative 
solution to it. Larry says that there is either no solution to it or he 
has never been able to find one. This suggests that Maugham had 
rejected the transmigration of souls as a satisfactory explanation. 
Larry provides the parable of the Chinese craftsman who makes a 
vase of eggshell porcelain whose beauty depends on its fragility. 
It may be that in the same way evil is wrapped up with the things 
we value in the world. Maugham admits the ingenuity of this 
theory but does not find it satisfactory. On the question of evil, 
we shall always be perplexed. 


Maugham reserves another reflexion on religion for a talk \ 


with Isabel about Larry. He says that Larry is a prey to the most 
overwhelming passion in human experience, the desire for self- 
sacrifice. That is why he proposes to marry Sophie. He reminds 
Isabel of the Temptation in the Wilderness, and says that Christ 
could not resist the temptation to be treated with every indignity 
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and killed. Tempted to become a Redeemer, Jesus fell: “. . . // 
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self-sacrifice is a passion so overwhelming that beside it even lust 
and hunger are trifling. .... When he sacrifices himself man for a 
moment is greater than God, for how can God, infinite and 
omnipotent, sacrifice himself? At best he can only sacrifice his 
only-begotten son.” If this is so, the religion that Europe has 
accepted from the East was not the most pure available. Hindu- 
ism, and surely Buddhism, involve no such cruelty, no such 
passion. 

The Razor’s Edge is about a contemporary dilemma. How 
does a man born and bred in our unbelievably comfortable in- 
dustrial civilisation, who has “a sense of the transiency of life, 
and an anguish to be sure that there was a compensation for the 
sin and sorrow of the world,” manage his life so that he can satisfy 
these immortal longings? It is a question that continues to bafHe 
us all. 


Then and Now 


When Maugham was completing the pattern of his writing 
life he had a list of four novels that he wanted to write. One was 
to be about goodness, and that gave us Larry in The Razor’s 
Edge. Another was to be about Spain and a miracle in the age of 
religion, and that gave us Catalina. The last was going to round 
the pattern by being set in the London slums where Liza had lived. 
The fourth was the one we must consider now, a political novel 
based on Machiavelli. 

Then and Now was written when Hitler and Mussolini were 
still in power, and is intended to show that politically. man is still 
subject to the rules of power which Machiavelli laid down in 
The Prince and in the Commentaries. Maugham has been a student 
of Machiavelli since he went to Florence as a medical student to 
learn Italian. He liked the political writings and he read the letters 
with enthusiasm. They gave him a good deal of material for this 
novel. He enjoyed the-comedy Mandragola, and this gave him 
the love intrigue which is the story in the novel. 

Maugham says that it is common enough to study the sources 
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of a piece of creative writing to see what the author has made of 
them. He thought it would be amusing to work back from the 
finished piece and try to imagine what had happened to inspire it. 
So he reconstructs the intrigue Machiavelli enjoyed in Imola, and 
when Machiavelli was returning to Florence at the end of the 
novel, in every way discomfited, Maugham gives us a wonderful 
insight into the joys of literary creation by describing Machiavelli 
working up the play scene by scene as he rode. 

It is amusing in a way that Maugham should have this enor- 
mous respect and liking for the Florentine. Machiavelli, after all, 
was a civil servant, not the type of man for whom Maugham 
usually has much admiration. Machiavelli was not even a very 
senior civil servant. He was sent out on his missions largely be- 
cause he was too junior to commit Florence. He was a good ob- 
server, and his reports on the political situation wherever he went 
were invaluable. When the Medicis came to power Machiavelli 
retreated to his smallholding, and stayed there for fourteen years, 
waiting for better times. 

In a famous letter he describes how he came in from the farm 
in the evening, changed into his best clothes and read and wrote 
for a couple of hours. The genius of the world was in these books 
of his, he said, waiting to answer his questions. Then the Medicis 
fell, Machiavelli expected to be reinstated. But his writings had 
got about. He was suspect. Machiavelli was very ill when the 
Council considered his case and died before he could hear that it 
had decided overwhelmingly against him. 

Maugham’s purpose in the novel is political. The love story 
gives him a thread, a tenuous one which would have been more 
suitable to one of those long-short stories which he managed so 
well. But Caesar Borgia would never have fitted into a short 
story, and the novel was really about Caesar, who had been 
Machiavelli’s living example of the competent ruler. All that 
Maugham has to say about politics is put in the mouth of the 
Borgia or his attendent Cardinal or Machiavelli. Most of it can 
be found in Machiavelli. Things had not changed between then 
and now. Certainly the glow which sits upon the Borgia is 
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caught from the famous eulogy of him in Chapter 7 of The 
Prince. 

The novel is a little arid. The story is trivial. Machiavelli goes 
to a great deal of trouble to plan the seduction and a great deal of 
expense in engincering it. At the critical moment he is called to 
the Duke, and the opportunity so expensively planned is thrown 
away. It adds to the tartness of his discomfiture when Machiavelli 
learns that his personable young assistant had enjoyed the delicious 
reward of his secret labours. The Duke is behind Machiavelli’s 
disappointment, for being a sensible ruler he makes it his business 
to know all about what the Florentine envoy is doing. 

But the Duke cannot be really engaged. He is too far above 
his opponent. There is no tension and not even much of a story. 
And that is the real weakness. There is not enough opportunity 
for the character of the Duke to develop. The execution of the 
Gascon soldiers bears out one of Machiavelli’s rules in The Prince, 
that a ruler will keep down the soldiery in favour of the people if 
he is strong enough. The execution of Ramiro de Lorqua is taken 
straight from the text. But these are incidents of a page. The 
real interest is in the talk and discussion. Even more obviously 
than in The Razor's Edge, the whole apparatus of character and 
story is erected for the opportunity of discussing ideas. 

Everything that Maugham had thought about politics in the 
fifty years between his first reading of Machiavelli and the writing 
of this novel is distilled into these dialogues. Maugham, in these 
last days of Western European dictatorships, was politically en- 
gaged. What he offers have been European commonplaces ever 
since Machiavelli wrote them down, and they are just as true and 
just as ignored today. “‘A state is not governed by the exercise 
of Christian virtues, it is governed by prudence, boldness, deter- 
mination and ruthlessness.’ 

The Duke is made to adumbrate Machiavelli’s own failure: 
“You know better than anyone that in a republic talent is suspect. 
A man attains high office because his mediocrity prevents him 
from being a menace to his associates. That is why democracy is 
ruled, not by the men who are most competent to rule it, but by 
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the men whose insignificance can excite nobody’s apprehension.” 
The Duke goes on to say that the result of such choice is men who 
“are more afraid of doing wrong than zealous to do right. They 
say that dog doesn’t eat dog: whoever invented that proverb 
never lived under a democratic government.” 

Maugham gets in one of his own occasionally, as here, in the 
mouth of Machiavelli. ““Whatanoble animal is man,’ he reflected, 
as he walked home. “With audacity, cunning and money there 
is practically nothing he cannot do.” 

There is much amusement in watching the skill with which 
Maugham weaves in so much of Machiavelli. Right from the 
beginning of the book it is so, and here is an example where three 
of the most famous dicta are put into the mouths of the Duke and 
the Cardinal over one incident. The Duke speaks: 


“T must ask you to pardon the interruption; I think it important 
that justice should be administered promptly, and I wish the people of 
the territories under my rule to know that they can come to me if they 
have been ill-used and be sure to find in me an impartial judge.” 

“Tt is the wisest policy for a prince who wishes to assure his hold on 
dominions that he has recently acquired,” said the Cardinal. 

“Men will always forgive the loss of their political liberty if their 
private liberty is left undisturbed,” said the Duke casually. 


Maugham and Machiavelli collaborate very well. The book 
has a hard, intellectual quality and the efficient conduct of the plot 
is marked at the end by the neat way in which we are told of what 
happened to the young lovers. It is a tailpiece to the play which 
Machiavelli is about to read. 

Maugham writes an epitaph to the Borgia at the end. Caesar 
Borgia was ruined by one thing; he had not foreseen that when 
the Pope, his father, died, he himself would be very ill and quite 
unfit for action. Maugham makes Machiavelli say of him: “His 
wickedness was an irrelevant accident. In this world of sin and 
sorrow if virtue triumphs over vice it is not because it is virtuous, 
but because it has better and bigger guns.... We must believe 
that God loves men of good will, but there is no evidence to show 
that He will save fools from the results of their folly.” 
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Catalina 


Catalina is Maugham’s last novel. To complete the pattern 
of his writing life, he intended to end as he had begun with a novel 
about Bermondsey. As that was never written and Catalina is the 
last, we may note how fitting it is that the end of the last novel 
should be a romantic celebration of Spain. It was the country to 
which he had gone as a young man to become a writer. It was the 
country to which he has returned again and again. Yet the main 
part of the novel was written in a very different mood and manner. 

It is no compliment to Spain to choose the Spanish Inquisition 
as the subject of a novel which is about the horrible ways in which 
Europeans abuse power. The story of the Spanish bishop and the 
Greek philosopher, the story of a bigot trying to crush a humane 
spirit, is no compliment to Spain. The account is balanced only 
when the young people escape from their town and live as stroll- 
ing players. It is Maugham’s last declaration that writers and 
artists are the salt of the earth. “We are the only people who 
count. We give the world significance,” cries the artist in “The 
Alien Corn.’ Maugham’s writers and players possessed their 
world in Catalina, and that they could do so was Maugham’ last 
and greatest compliment to Spain. 

Catalina is the story of a miracle. The cripple girl Catalina is 
lying in the sun in front of the church. All the townspeople have 
gone to see a procession. The girl is questioned by a strange 
woman, who tells her that “the son of Juan Suarez de Valero who 
has best served God has it in his power to heal you.” The stranger 
vanishes into thin air and Catalina knows that she has. been speak- 
ing to the Blessed Virgin. 

She must tell her mother and her uncle. Her uncle had been 
to school with the Bishop. The Bishop is a great ascetic and 
Catalina thinks that he is certainly the son who will perform the 
miracle. Both mother and uncle are frightened by the girl’s story. 
The Church does not like miracles. But it is contrived that the 
story gets about and the Bishop consents to perform the miracle. 
By this time Catalina’s uncle has heard from the girl the exact 
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words the Blessed Virgin used. He knows what will happen, for 
he is an artist and a writer of plays. The Bishop will fail, so he 
must be warned lest he seeks to injure the girl afterwards. He tries 
to see the Bishop but such a wretched fellow, a scribbler and a 
drunkard, is not admitted to the presence. 

When he attempts the miracle, the great ascetic fails. So does 
his brother, the famous general. That leaves the baker, the 
brother who has stayed at home and looked after his parents. 
The parable goes on. The baker is terrified of attempting any 
miracle, especially after his brothers have failed. But he does as 
these great people tell him and the girl is healed. Everyone 
realises at once that it is another example of the wonderful 
humility of the Bishop that he delegates his healing powers to his 
brother. The Church has always understood publicity, and no 
harm befalls the town baker. 

Then the great lady who is abbess of the convent takes a hand. 
She has always been jealous of the neighbouring convent because 
St Teresa lived there. She would be one up on the neighbours if 
Catalina would come to her convent. Poor Catalina wants to 
marry. All the power of the Church is mobilised against this 
trivial personal wish. Then at the last moment, the only person 
who can deliver her does so. The Abbess has a sudden human 
personal recollection and on an impulse frees the girl. 

Catalina escapes with her lover and the story enters a world of 
fantasy. It is the same sort of break from logic into romance that 
was used at the end of Sheppey and before that in Of Human 
Bondage. This one is more daring than either of those. We 
wander in the charmed world of the Spanish Golden Age. It is 
Don Fernando in romantic narrative form. The Blessed Virgin 
looks after the girl till she is safely married. That is sweet comedy. 
The young couple meet Don Quixote, who protects Catalina 
from non-existent enemies. They fall in with a troupe of players 
and Catalina becomes a great actress. At the end, an interpolated 
speech of great beauty written by Catalina’s worthless uncle into 
a religious play and spoken by her with all her accomplishment is 
heard by the bishop and moves him deeply in a critical hour. 
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That is the story, which bulks as little in this novel as in Then 
and Now. Then and Now was concerned with political power. 
Catalina is concerned with another aspect of power which has 
been afflicting Europe for centuries. It is the power exerted on 
men’s minds and thoughts. As the novel is about Spain in the 
Golden Age, the continuous pressure of this power is shown in the 
Inquisition. 

As a young preacher, the Bishop had returned to his native 
town and delivered a terrifying sermon, in which he “impressed 
upon them in menacing words that it was the religious duty of 
each one of them to inform against his nature, the son against his 
father, the wife against her husband.’ The more Europe changes, 
the more it remains the same. There is a moving passage in 
Catalina in which the Greek is tortured for the good of his soul. 
It is told in recollection, as violent action is usually narrated in 
Maugham, as the Bishop lies on his deathbed. For the Bishop 
repents of that sin. The Greek was his teacher and friend, who 
had not only taught him to read the New Testament in Greek 
but had introduced him to the Greek philosophers and tragedians. 
The Bishop was grateful and he respected the Greek for living 
according to the philosophy which he taught. “He was a good 
old man, in his poverty charitable to the poor, and in the many 
years I knew him I never heard him say an evil word. He looked 
upon all men with loving kindness. He had true nobility of soul.” 
In this last embodiment of his favourite virtue, Maugham repays 
something of his debt to the philosophers. 

Then the Bishop (he was then only Inquisitor) learned to his 
astonishment and sorrow that the Greek held heretical opinions. 
The Inquisition offered the Greek a chance to conform. The 
Greek would not forswear what he believed to be true. He was 
tortured. The Inquisitor had to be present while “the shricks of 
pain rang in his ears and tore his nerves to pieces. That was the 
voice with which his friend had recited those grave and noble 
passages of Sophocles; that was the voice in which with an emotion 
he could hardly control he had read the dying speech of Socrates.” 
All the Inquisitor could do for him was to have him mercifully 
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strangled at the stake before he was burned. Now, dying, he 
repents. If only he had allowed the Greek the agony of being 
burned he might have repented. He has denied the good old man 
the hope of heaven. 

The story of the Greek is a hand mirror of part of the European 
story. The totalitarianism of church or state breaks down the 
common decencies between men. Catalina is a study of power 
stresses, of the absolute and insolent exertion of power by people 
who had no enlightened conception of human values or human 
dignity. It is a picture of an Establishment twisted and deformed 
by an excess of zeal and power. In terms of Maugham’s own 
ethic, it is simple goodness at the mercy of a human organisation. 
It is the humane at the mercy of organised bigotry. The story 
reflects the disillusion and acrimony of old age, and it offers no 
hope that there is anything to do but to despair. 

Then it all changes into mellifluous romantic comedy. Mad- 
men and writers and players escape the Establishment by being 
strolling outcasts beyond its reach. In the end, these outcasts 
touch the heart of the Bishop and another miracle is performed. 
There is hope. The Bishop retires and sees the Greek in a vision 
and dies. All the characters get their due, and after the ending 
there is a last touch: “25th January 1947.” 

This was the author’s seventy-third birthday. What a mag- 
nificent tapestry to have woven at that age about the country to 
which he owed so much. At first so sombre and acrid, but in the 
end with light and hope playing over its surface. It was woven 
with perfect control of his technique, and with all the modula- 
tions of style needed for the great variety of moods and the 
sudden changes of scene. The story is a strange mixture of real 
and romantic, of despair and hope; it reflects the changing out- 
look of old age. 

There was to have been that other novel about Bermondsey 
and the London slums. Maugham intended to complete the 
pattern of his performances in the novel by returning in the end 
to where he began in Liza. “I thought it would form a pleasing 
termination to my career to finish with the same sort of story of 
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the shiftless poor of London as I had begun with fifty years be- 
fore.’ Later in the same book, A Writer’s Notebook, he tells us 
why he never wrote it. “The spirit of the people was different. 
Whereas in the bad old days, notwithstanding the hardships and 
privations they endured, they were gay and friendly, now their 
lives were sadly embittered by envy, hatred and malice.... The 
mother of a family, a charwoman by occupation, whom I had 
known for many years, told me: “They’ve cleaned up the net 
and the dirt, and all the happiness and joy has gone with it.’ 
entered upon a world that was strange to me.’ 

So he did not write that last novel. Partly, no doubt, the 
difference lay in the observer. It was a famous author and not a 
medical student who went down to Bermondsey. But it was also 
because he was looking at the birth of an Affluent Society. “I do 
not think I can write anything more that will add to the pattern 
I have sought to make of my life and its activities. I have ful- 
filled myself and I am very willing to call it a day.” 
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On Writing Prose 


am a writer of fiction”, Maugham says in The Writer’s Point 

of View, and it is as a writer of fiction that what he has to say 

about prose must be considered. The subject has always 
fascinated him and he has discussed it throughout his career. The 
Summing Up is very largely about writing. He discusses writing 
in his travel books and in all his many prefaces. Ata crisis in Cakes 
and Ale he turns aside to write about the craft of fiction. He has 
written three books of criticism. 

The locus for what he has to say about writing is The Summing 
Up. It is an autobiography and a textbook. He begins with a 
confession: “When I began to write I did so as though it was the 
most natural thing in the world. I took to it as a duck takes to 
water.” True. Liza is just about as good prose as he ever wrote, 
and we may take it that Liza was written in the same mood as the 
early plays: “Under a sedate exterior I enjoyed then high spirits 
and I wrote, as the cricket sings, without the anguish of mind some 
writers confess to, because it was my nature to.” We have to wait 
for thirty years and Cakes and Ale before we get another novel 
from Maugham which displays an impeccable mastery of the 
plain way of writing. He wrote novels for ten years after Liza 
and he could be the victim in them at any time of a heavy melo- 
dramatic manner. For another twenty he was not absolutely free 
from it. Then in the thirties, his golden decade, the trouble was 
gone for ever. That is the fascination of Maugham. He had to 
work hard to write well. How different things are today, when 
nearly every young writer can manage his prose competently. 
How different it was even twenty-five years ago when Maugham 
wrote in a preface to The Trembling of a Leaf: “There is a thing 
that never ceases to astonish me and that is the competence of the 
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young writers of the present day. I am amazed at the excellence 
of their technique, the good English so many of them write and 
their encyclopaedic knowledge. They are often boring, for they 
tend to write very much the same sort of thing, and most of what 
they write you have read before, but they are neither amateurish 
nor crude.” The more we change, the more we remain the same. 

It is not long before Maugham tells us in The Summing Up 
that his aptitude is for dialogue. “When it came to a page of 
description I found myself entangled in all sorts of quandaries.”’ 
He had to learn. “I would struggle for a couple of hours over 
two or three sentences that I could in no way manage to straighten 
out.” It was the age of Stevenson and the way to learn was to 
play the sedulous ape. Maugham turned to Pater and Oscar 
Wilde. It then occurred to him that he had far too few words, 
so he hurried to the British Museum and walked the galleries and 
sat in the Reading Room studying the great baroque prose artists 
of the seventeenth century to expand his vocabulary. He discusses 
this kind of prose and his eventual reaction from it in his essay on 
Tillotson: “Tt is like those crystal drinking cups, heavily engraved, 
with rich strands of gold or silver, that the craftsmen of Nurem- 
berg made in the seventeenth century. They are splendid, so 
elaborate, so rare, that they can only be put in a glass case. They 
are very good to look at, but if you are thirsty, a plain tumbler 
will serve your purpose better.” 

A few of the results of his experiments in the purple style can 
still be studied in A Writer’s Notebook. Wan stuff, and he soon 
grew out of it by turning his attention to Swift. But Swift was 
perfect, and perfection is dull. “I think if I had my time over 
again I would give to the prose of Dryden the close study I gave 
to the prose of Swift... . It has a springtime gaiety, a conversa- 
tional ease, a blithe spontaneousness that are enchanting.” The 
tribute goes on and a very fine one it is. We cannot withhold our 
admiration from a man who can write so well about Dryden. 

Even so, Maugham» was not satisfied. “I began to write 
better; I did not write well.” Soon afterwards he began writing 
for the stage, where his natural aptitude for dialogue was rigor- 
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ously trained. The plays still read well, but if there is a weakness 
in the early comedies it is that he had to sprinkle the dialogue 
generously with epigrams and these antithetical utterances creak 
a little now. But by writing stage dialogue for some years he 
learned how to manage pace in his prose, and how to make his 
characters express themselves and become real in the fewest 
possible words that could be easily spoken. 

When he left the stage for a while it was to write a novel that 
would give him no peace until it was written. In writing Of 
Human Bondage “I wanted merely to set down the facts.” All 
thoughts of an acquired style had gone. “I wanted to write 
without any frills of language, in as bare and unaffected a manner 
asI could.” There is a recognisable echo to this in George Orwell: 
“I believe the modern writer who has influenced me most is 
Somerset Maugham, whom I admire immensely for his power of 
telling a story straight-forwardly and without frills.” 

Of Human Bondage is a collection of 122 short descriptions 
and dialogues and stories which cohere into a novel. Maugham 
never wrote in the same way again. It was a private spiritual 
purgation and he was glad to return to easier themes. True, the 
Gauguin scenes in Tahiti in The Moon and Sixpence have tragic 
overtones but he rarely strayed for long into solemnity again and 
when he did so in The Narrow Corner he achieved classical 
simplicity and grace. “I discovered my limitations,” he says, 
“and it seemed to me that the only sensible thing was to aim at 
what excellence I could within them.” Within these limitations, 
which confined him to being a consummate master of the short 
story and of comic situations in the novel and on the stage, 
Maugham took thought and “it seemed to me that I must aim at 
lucidity, simplicity and euphony.” 

He deals with these prose virtues one by one. They are 
eighteenth-century virtues in English writing, and he is soon in- 
voking Hume and Berkeley as philosophers whose thought may 
be difficult but whose sentences are clear. It is natural that he 
should begin with lucidity, for it is a virtue hardly won. If a 
writer has many things to say and contrives to say them all 
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clearly, it is likely that some effort has been involved. For some 
subjects are plain and some are not, but the prose artist may be 
expected to write lucidly about them all. 

It is natural for a story-teller to begin with lucidity, for it is a 
virtue he cannot do without. The reader must see the characters 
and understand what they say or the story will have no meaning. 
Other writers are apparently more fortunate, for great reputations 
for profundity are made by philosophers and theologians who 
write with what appears to be lucidity but is in effect mellifluous 
obscurity. But as Maugham says: “this sort of obscurity merges 
very easily into the wilful . . . it is flattering to believe that [their 
ideas] are too profound to be expressed so clearly that all who 
run may read... .”! In his lucid way, he differentiates another 
vice associated with this form of obscurity, which he calls 
“aristocratic exclusiveness.” In this aberration: “The author 
wraps his meaning in mystery so that the vulgar shall not partici- 
patembites 

If there is any difficulty in distinguishing between the lucid 
and the simple, a statement of opposites makes everything plain. 
Opposed to the lucid is the obscure; opposed to the simple is the 
rich and ornate. Lucidity is clear expression and simplicity is the 
choice of bare words, phrases and rhythms for that expression. 
As we know, Maugham sometimes, in his search for simplicity, 
preferred the threadbare. 

Simplicity was a virtue he found very hard to acquire. It was 
his in the beginning. Liza has the simplicity of nature. He lost it 
time and again in his early novels and very often was only sure of 
it in lighthearted dialogue. He regained it in Of Human Bondage, 
but there is no polish or brightness or resonance in his simplicity 
until the short stories and the novels of the thirties. By that time 
Maugham’s style was perfected for many purposes and the basis 
of it was simplicity. His word structures and his rhythms were 


1 Readers will recall a joke by George Moore on this subject in the Advertise- 
ment to Celibate Lives: “Le maitre interrupted my talkativeness with the question: 
Etes-vous clair ou obscur? and I answered: Je n’ai pas assez de talent pour étre 
obscur, cher maitre!” 
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plain and bare and made his prose as simple as a well-cut diamond. 
It was a highly sophisticated simplicity because it had to convey 
Maugham’s favourite method of story-telling, the conversation 
of an accomplished cosmopolitan. 

He discusses the virtue of simplicity in the twelfth section of 
The Summing Up. He does not say much thatis new to the student 
of English prose, but what he says has the advantage of being well 
said by a professional writer of great experience. Itisasumming up 
after all his early experiments to write in the grand manner and 
twenty years of trying to write simply. “Simplicity and natural- 
ness are the truest marks of distinction,” he says, and repeats the 
eighteenth-century view that “to write good prose is an affair of 
good manners.” 

These are the virtues of his own writing and we remind our- 
selves that the simplicity of good manners is the result of a highly 
cultivated artificiality. Maugham reminds us that it has been said 
that “good prose should resemble the conversation of a well-bred 
man.” Nothing marks a man more than his conversation. One 
of the rules on which a cultivated society depends is that we must 
overlook the self-betraying remarks of our friends. Style is the 
man, and the writer who cultivates simplicity must have given 
his days and nights to cultivating his own mind and spirit, for he 
reflects them in every sentence. 

This preoccupation with simplicity marks Maugham’s French 
origins. The English masters of the plain way of writing from 
Dryden onwards, when English prose was first rescued from the 
1611 Bible (“it is an oriental book. Its alien imagery has nothing 
to do with us”), have all been indebted to France. Maugham re- 
cognises his own debt in the last sentences of this section of The 
Summing Up. He is honouring Voltaire once again, “the best 
writer of prose that our modern world has seen,” and he says: 
“The writers of English, perhaps owing to the poetic nature of 
the language, have seldom reached the excellence that seems to 
come so naturally to him. It is in so far as they have approached 
the ease, sobriety and precision of the great French masters that 
they are admirable.” 
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When the third virtue, euphony, is added there is a triple 
strength in them all. Music is the ultimate art, and music in prose 
is something more than smoothness and balance. It strengthens 
the other components. The beginning of euphony is simple and 
practical. It is avoiding ugly sounds; which brings it very near 
to the full content of lucidity. As Maugham says: “Many writers 
without distress will put two rhyming words together, join a 
monstrous long adjective to a monstrous long noun, or between 
the end of one word and the beginning of another have a con- 
junction of consonants that almost breaks your jaw.” 

Later, in an essay on Burke, he puts it thus: “English is a 
language of harsh consonants, and skill is needed to avoid the 
juxtaposition of sounds that offend the hearing. Some authors are 
insensible to this and will use a word beginning with a consonant, 
or even a pair of them, and put beside it a word beginning with 
the same one or the same pair (a fast stream) ; they will use allitera- 
tion (always dangerous in prose) and will write words that rhyme 
(thus producing an unpleasant jingle) without any feeling of dis- 
comfort.” The beginning of euphony is to remember that 
“words have weight, sound and appearance.” 

In the pursuit of euphony there is “‘a danger that must be con- 
sidered. It is very likely to become monotonous.”” Like George 
Moore. There is nothing to be said against lucidity “and against 
simplicity only the possibility of dryness.”” But the danger of 
monotony is great, because it is difficult for the writer who has 
developed a musical English to realise when he has slipped into 
being merely monotonous. 

Maugham sums it all up in a sentence which carries his own 
cadence: “If you could write lucidly, simply, ‘euphoniously and 
yet with liveliness, you would write perfectly: you would write 
like Voltaire.” There is the remedy; liveliness in prose is the pace 
and vigour he ascribes to Dryden, whom he has preferred in the 
end to Swift. For when he analyses the prose of Swift, he notes 
that it always has point and terseness: “It is a civilised prose, 
natural, discreet and pointed... . Swift’s wonderful lucidity, his 
terseness, his naturalness, his lack of affectation.”’ It has all these 
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great qualities; it is impeccable. “But perfection has one great 
defect: it is apt to be dull.” 

He states his own preference as a practising novelist at the end 
of Ten Novels and Their Authors. It is for “the conversational style 
of a well-bred and cultivated man” which seemed to him “a very 
good one for a novelist to adopt.”” And that means hard work. 
“To write well does not come by instinct; it is an art that de- 
mands arduous study,” he says in The Summing Up, and earlier 
in the same book he distinguishes sharply between the amateur 
writer and the professional. “For one great difference between 
the amateur and the professional is that the latter has the capacity 
to progress. The literature of a country is not made up by a few 
excellent books, I repeat, but by a great body of work, and that 
can only be produced by professional writers. ... The author, 
like other men, learned by the method of trial and error. His 
early works are tentative; he tries his hand at various subjects and 
various methods and at the same time develops his character.” 
And that, as Buffon said long ago, is the essential quality in 
writing well. 

Just before he came to the golden decade of his writing, 
Maugham discovered another model. At the beginning of The 
Gentleman in the Parlour he offers one of his great tributes to an 
earlier prose writer. He tells us how the praise of Lamb, whom 
he could not read, had somehow prevented him from reading 
Hazlitt. Then at last, on a river-boat in Burma, he took up a 
selection of his essays. “I began to read my Hazlitt. I was 
astonished. I found a solid writer, without pretentiousness, 
courageous to speak his mind, sensible and plain, with a passion 
for the arts that was neither gushing nor forced, various, 
interested in the life about him, ingenious, sufficiently profound 
for his purposes, but with no affectation of profundity, humorous, 
sensitive. And I liked his English. It is natural and racy, eloquent 
when eloquence was needed, easy to read, clear and succinct, 
neither below the weight of his matter nor with fine phrases try- 
ing to give it a specious importance. If art is nature seen through 
the medium of a personality, Hazlitt is a great artist.” 


SM O 
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As Maugham would say, you can’t expect better than that. 
Certainly the similarity between the nature and interests of the 
two men is remarkable. Hazlitt led Maugham back to another 
favourite. “I laid the book down,” says Hazlitt, “to find out the 
secret of so much strength and beauty, and took it up again in 
despair, to read on and admire.” This was Burke. Maugham 
admits no great interest in the subjects which occupied Burke. 
“I must confess I could never have brought myself to read his 
voluminous works with such care if I had not hoped to gain 
something from them that would enable me to write more nearly 
as I wish to.” What Burke could give him was quite specific; not 
language, for that comes from current speech, but help in giving 
his writing shape and coherence. “If it is to avoid shapelessness 
and incoherence, it must be founded on and determined by the 
standards of the period when English prose attained the highest 
degree of perfection of which it seems capable.” 

Finally, he names one more model, and again he could hardly 
be attracted to him entirely by his subject matter. It is Newman, 
whom he names with Hazlitt: “the two writers I found most 
useful . . . are Hazlitt and Newman.” For the rest, he advises us 
to keep “constantly in touch with the writings of an age not too 
remote from one’s own.” The raw material of prose is always the 
spoken language of the period. “To try to write like the masters 
of the early eighteenth century would be absurd,” and today we 
require closer models than Hazlitt or Newman. Whom should 
we choose today? It is an age of prose and the choice is plentiful. 
Would it include Somerset Maugham? What have writers said 
about him? We have seen already what Orwell said: “I believe 
the modern writer who has influenced me most is Somerset 
Maugham.” That was in 1940: in 1938 Cyril Connelly had hailed 
Maugham as the champion of lucidity, simplicity and euphony, 
and quoted him as saying that “to write simply is as difficult as to 
be good.” In the following year Evelyn Waugh said: “He is, I 
believe, the only livingstudio master under whom one can study 
with profit.” These are tributes which all came at the end of 
Maugham’s golden decade, twenty years ago; and the years have 
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confirmed what was said then. The most important words in 
these tributes are “studio master.’’ Maugham is a creative writer 
and in the end it is by example rather than by precept that we 
shall learn from him how to manage our difficult language well. 


SMO * 


16 
Epilogue 


augham has created a significant world in his oewvre and 

to understand it we have to study his credo in The Sum- 

ming Up and the later reveries in A Writer's Notebook. 
The omnibus volume, The Partial View, is convenient because it 
contains all Maugham’s essays on “those great subjects of human 
meditation, the existence of God, immortality and the meaning 
and worth of life.” 

He begins the discussion in The Summing Up with a definition 
of metaphysics: “It treats of the universe, of God and immortality, 
of the properties of human reason and the end and purposes of 
life, and the power and limitations of man; and if it cannot answer 
the questions that assail him on his journey through this dark and 
mysterious world it persuades him to support his ignorance with 
good humour. It teaches resignation and inculcates courage.” 
We are fortunate, he says, when we can find the time and the 
mood to consider such questions, for they provide “matter for 
that reverie which is the most delicious pleasure with which man 
can beguile his idleness.” 

He proceeds from his definition of metaphysics to examine all 
the great questions. He begins, as we all begin, with religion. 
We are born, he says, with a sense of awe and a sense of helpless- 
ness. Man has an unquenchable desire “‘to attainharmony between 
himself and the universe at large. These... are the sources of 
religion.” He was brought up by an uncle who was the local 
parson at Whitstable. He went to school in Canterbury where the 
masters were clergymen. “They were stupid and irascible,” and 
“my uncle was a selfish man who cared for nothing but his own 
comfort.” He was made to go to church so often that he became 
bored with it. Then he went to Heidelberg in his late teens to 
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study and had the usual shock at first seeing the world. The lives 
and outlook of these people were quite different, and he realised 
that if he had been born in South Germany his religion would 
have been quite different. This, according to his teaching in 
childhood, meant that he would have been doomed to ever- 
lasting torment. He could not believe that, nor in a God who said 
that, and so “the whole horrible structure, based not on the love 
of God but on the fear of Hell, tumbled down like a house of 
cards.” 

When he returned to London he became a medical student 
and discovered how much the human spirit is at the mercy of the 
body. “I think many people shrink from the notion that the 
accidents of the body have an effect on the constitution of the soul. 
There is nothing on which for my part Iam more assured.’ Pain 
degrades more than it elevates. Suffering does not always ennoble. 
Some of his textbooks told him that “man was a machine subject 
to mechanical laws; and when the machine ran down that was 
the end of him.”’ It was a common view at that time, and only 
in his last meditations does Maugham find something else. From 
the days when he walked the hospital wards he had to make an 
effort to avoid despair. 

He began reading the philosophers and continued to do so all 
his life. But even his favourite Spinoza did not give him all he 
wanted. “At last I came to the conclusion that I could never find 
the one complete and satisfying book I sought . . . so with more 
courage than discretion I made up my mind I must write it for 
myself.” The inevitable happened: “The more I read the more 
complicated the subject seemed to me and the more conscious I 
grew of my ignorance.” — 

He never wrote the book but he kept the notes for twenty 
years, and at the age of sixty he proceeds to give us the results of 
his reading. By this time, what he has to say is conditioned by his 
long experience of mankind in various societies, so we have the 
philosophy of an unusually cultivated man of the world in the 
first half of the twentieth century. 

“The most urgent problem that confronts the plain man is the 
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problem of evil,” says Maugham and on this subject he has always 
had much to say. No one, he says on his seventieth birthday, has 
“satisfactorily explained the compatibility of evil with an all- 
powerful and all-good God.” He cannot believe in a God who 
punishes man harshly for evil: “if God exists and he concerns 
himself with the affairs of humanity, then surely he must have 
sufficient commonsense to take a lenient view, as lenient a view 
as a reasonable man takes, of the weakness of human beings.” 
When he was ten years younger he put it more tersely: “Men are 
passionate, men are weak, men are stupid, men are pitiful: to 
bring to bear on them anything so tremendous as the wrath of 
God seems strangely inept.” 

How are we to explain the existence of evil if there is a God 
who is all-good and all-powerful? Maugham does not suggest 
that essential opposition which seems to lie at the heart of life, 
whereby the development of good depends on evil and evil often 
comes out of the best endeavours. He finds himself nearest to a 
reasonable solution in the doctrines of the Hindus, that there is a 
soul which migrates from one body to another according to 
deserts. He thinks that the belief in transmigration “offers the only 
plausible explanation of the existence of evil that human ingenuity 
has conceived, for it supposes that evil is the retribution of past 
error.” We have already seen that there is a hint in The Razor’s 
Edge that Maugham was not sure of this and he does not explain 
how any soul could be expected to undertake more than one 
existence in a modern industrial, affluent, acquisitive society. He 
sticks again on the old dilemma: how is it that an “‘all-wise and 
all-good creator should have been willing or even able to produce 
error’? 

He can find no conclusion. We cannot tell if God exists. “I 
remain an agnostic, and the practical outcome of agnosticism is 
that you act as though God did not exist.”” That was his conclusion 
when he was sixty. When he was seventy-five, he carried the 
argument one stage further. He quotes Pascal as saying that the 
nobility of man consists in being there, for, if he were not, there 
would be no one to contemplate the universe and it would be 
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nothing. Maugham differs. He quotes examples of the natural, 
elemental, instinctive courage of man and he says: “There is a 
nobility which does not proceed from thought. It is more 
elemental. It depends neither on culture nor breeding. It has its 
roots among the more primitive instincts of the human being. . . 
I think there is in the heroic courage with which man confronts 
the irrationality of the world a beauty greater than the world 
ofart 

If any man wants to believe, his most reliable argument is one 
Maugham mentions as out of favour: the argument e consensu 
gentium. If the instinct to believe is there, it implies that it can be 
satisfied. It is impossible for the ordinary man to believe that there 
is no God. That is why Maugham began his discussion of religion 
by saying: “Awe remains, man’s sense of helplessness, and his 
desire to attain harmony between himself and the universe at 
large.’ It is easy for those who live in the country to respond to 
this idea. Anyone who owns a field and walks in it must at some 
moment have had this experience of harmony. Our problem is to 
provide such experience for modern industrial man, whose feet 
may never touch the earth at all and whose harmonies have to be 
found amidst machinery inside brick walls. 

Yet the problem may not be there. If man had to attain 
harmony to live or if he had to be sure about God and a con- 
tinued existence to survive, industrial man could never have 
evolved. He would have become extinct on the way. Industrial 
man is possible because men “‘accept their presence in the world; 
blind slaves of the striving which is their mainspring, they are 
driven this way and that to satisfy their natural impulses, and 
when it dwindles they go out like the light of a candle. Their 
lives are purely instinctive.” For those few who seek meaning in 
life, there is only the dusty answer Cronshaw gave to Philip 
Carey in Of Human Bondage, which in The Summing Up is put 
thus: “There is no reason in life and life has no meaning.” 

We strive, Maugham says, because of an instinct for self- 
assertion, and he quotes Spinoza as saying that the satisfaction of 
that instinct is the self-satisfaction which is “the highest thing for 
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which we can hope, ‘for no one endeavours to preserve his being 
for the sake of any end.’”” Maugham puts it more simply by 
falling back on Bergson: “The life force is vigorous. The delight 
that accompanies it counterbalances all the pains and hardships 
that confront men. It makes life worth living.” The tenacious 
desire to live, demonstrated everywhere in nature, is the most 
awe-inspiring phenomenon in the world. 

We cling to life. So what hope have we of making life more 
tolerable for more people? Maugham thinks none. “We are the 
playthings of nature’; earthquakes and floods will continue to 
destroy. “Human folly, alas, will continue to devastate the 
nations with war.” Some men will always be acquisitive and 
self-assertive, and the others must suffer. “In short, as long as 
man is man he must be prepared to face all the woes that he 
can bear.” We are part of the earth and the earth is instinct with 
evil. 

In the meditation on death which follows, Maugham speaks 
of the pattern he has made of his own life, with a beginning, a 
middle and an end, not as the one that was best but the one that 
was feasible. The one he regards as best is one which appeals 
nostalgically to men who must work in cities. It is the country 
life, celebrated by many Europeans before him right back to 
Cicero: “the best pattern of all is the husbandman’s, who ploughs 
his land and reaps his crop, who enjoys his toil and enjoys his 
leisure, loves, marries, begets children and dies.” It is one of the 
tragedies of our industrial evolution that the enjoyment of toil 
seems impossible to so many. 

Maugham continues his meditation by coming to values which 
all such meditations must consider. All civilised pagans or agnos- 
tics, being unable to model their lives as a reflection of God, find 
values to live by in the concepts of Truth, Beauty and Goodness. 
In valuing them, Maugham applies Aristotle’s test: how far do 
they lead to right action? He has no difficulty in assessing them. 
Truth is easily overrated. Man lives by make-believe and society 
exists by the prudent suppression of too much truth. “I don’t 
think you want too much sincerity in society,” one of the charac- 
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ters in The Circle is made to say, “It would be like an iron girder 
in a house of cards.” Beauty is as much the creation of man as of 
nature. So Beauty should stand in better case for industrial man. 
But Maugham finds that it does not take him far. ““When I con- 
sidered beautiful things I found that there was nothing for me to 
do but to gaze and admire . . . the most beautiful things in the 
world finished by boring me.” If that is so, clearly beauty is not 
potent in leading to right action. Maugham proceeds to streng- 
then his view by reminding us that beauty is a matter of fashion 
and our notions of it continually change. Much later, in an essay 
on Zurbaran, he discovers efficacy in Beauty. “The artists’s func- 
tion is to create beauty . . . not, as some think, to reveal truth: if 
it were, a syllogism would be more significant than a sonnet.” 
So in that special creative sense Beauty stands high. 

When he comes to the final value, Goodness, the reader of the 
Maugham oeuvre must be expectant. For again and again, all 
through his writings, he created characters who have the quality 
of simple goodness. Sally in Of Human Bondage saves the hero by 
her simple goodness. John Warton in The Unknown describes 
the special quality of his friend whose death had upset him so 
much as “Just goodness.” Salvatore, the poor fisherman in 
Cosmopolitans, had goodness. Ericson, in The Narrow Corner, dies 
because his simple goodness let him be betrayed. Again and again 
it is the celebrated virtue. Here, Maugham approaches it through 
a discussion of love. He distinguishes sexual love and loving- 
kindness as all philosophers do, and says that “lovingkindness is 
the better part of goodness.” In the vocabulary accepted now, 
it is the altruism in right action which is the virtue that must be 
evolved in human communities to save mankind. In the contem- 
plation of the human scene, it is charity of mind. 

But goodness “‘is the only value that seems in this world of 
appearances to have any claim to be an end in itself. Virtue is its 
own reward.” He apologises for ending his long meditation and 
his book with such an obvious conclusion. It needs no apology. 
The paradox is there. Virtue is its own reward and though it is 
often its only reward it is the sole inspiration of right action. It 
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provides the essential opposition to evil, which is the motive 
power of so large a part of human activity. 

It is not surprising to find this novelist who has so often startled 
us with characters possessing simple goodness saying here at the 
conclusion of his meditation of human bondage: “When now 
and then I have come across real goodness I have found reverence 
rise naturally in my heart.” 

Maugham has a final affirmation to make about goodness. 
He has told us that life has no meaning and that we are the play- 
things of natural forces. But he affirms goodness finally thus: 
“Tt may be that in goodness we may see, not a reason for life nor 
an explanation of it, but an extenuation. In this indifferent uni- 
verse, with its inevitable evils that surround us from the cradle to 
the grave, it may serve, not as a challenge or a reply, but as an 
affirmation of our own independence.” 

Fifteen years later, at the end of his final meditation on man in 
this indifferent universe, speaking of unpremeditated acts of 
courage and generosity, he reaffirms his faith: “It may be that in 
the knowledge that man for all his weakness and sin is capable on 
occasion of such splendour of spirit, one may find some refuge 
from despair.” 

What is the value of this stoicism when it is applied to the life 
of the ordinary man in a modern industrial civilisation? Stoicism 
was a satisfactory faith in the old world when men lived near the 
earth and the panorama of the seasons. It may still serve; for in 
industrial life, as in any human community, it is humanity break- 
ing through, often in unpremeditated action, that counts. It does 
not deny any grace of life, truth or beauty. They exist. They 
are enjoyed. But when Maugham argues that they are not 
effective in society we may feel that he goes too far. It may be 
that in order to give high relief to his favourite “goodness” he 
does not allow the others what he should. ; 

There is a certain difficulty today in feeling stubbornly about 
truth. For one thing, we should always be modest enough to 
conceive it possible that we may be wrong and the truth may not 
be in us. For a more important thing, we live among scientists 
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who have discovered so much that they do not know where they 
are and they beseech us to perpend until they know much more. 
We have recently broken through many barriers to knowledge. 
New worlds of ideas are being glimpsed. We should forbear; 
and those who have to forbear from too much believing com- 
monly live by stoicism. 

It may be that beauty should be allowed a little more, as 
Maugham seemed to think in his last meditations. In an eloquent 
moment in The Unknown, one of the characters describes a single 
moment in which a ballet dancer held a gesture and a pose which 
was utterly beautiful. Maugham was always sensitive to such 
things and it is natural that eventually he makes more of the 
effectiveness of beauty in human affairs. For beauty also is in 
opposition to evil. In that very late essay on Zurbaran, he speaks 
of beauty with unusual energy: “beautiful serves as a synonym 
for good or pretty or pleasing or nice or engaging or interesting. 
But beauty is none of these. It is much more. It is very rare. It 
is a force. It is an enravishment.... The impact of beauty is to 
make you feel greater than you are, so that for a moment you 
seem to walk on air; and the exhilaration and the release are such 
that nothing in the world matters any more.” 

When beauty stands in opposition to evil it becomes goodness. 
So if we fill goodness with a content which includes truth and 
beauty (and we must, if we think of the Maugham characters 
who have enjoyed this most prized virtue) we have arrived at 
efficient virtue. If we are distressed at denying the ultimate nature 
of the three virtues, we may find consolation by leaving our 
European ambience and discovering that in the East one virtue, 
equivalent to our goodness, is ultimate. In our day and age the 
human condition, as always, will change and develop as right 
action succeeds in dominating our affairs; and the essential quality 
of right action, says Maugham, is goodness. Such a writer has the 
philosophers on his side, and what he says will continue to hold 
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